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PREFACE 

This book is the outgrowth of the experience of the authors 
in teaching Machine Design to engineering students in Sibley 
College, Cornell University. It presupposes a knowledge of 
Mechanism and Mechanics of Engineering. While the former 
subject is a logical part of Machine Design, it may be, and usually 
is, for convenience, treated separately and in advance of that 
portion of the subject which treats of the proportioning of machine 
parts so that they will withstand the loads applied. The same 
logical order is usually followed in actual designing, as it is, 
ordinarily, necessary and convenient to outline the mechanism 
before proportioning the various members. 

With the mechanism determined, the remainder of the work 
of designing a machine consists of two distinct parts: 

(a) Consideration of the energy changes in the machine, and 
the maximum forces resulting therefrom. 

(b) Proportioning the various parts to withstand these forces. 

This logical procedure, and the fundamental principles under- 
lying the first part (a), are seldom made clear to the student, 
in works of this character; and such information as is given on 
energy transformation in machines is, in general, that relating 
to special cases or types. A thorough understanding of these 
general principles is, however, in most cases, essential to success- 
ful design, since a consideration of the machine as a whole 
necessarily precedes consideration of details. A very brief 
discussion of typical energy and force problems is given, ihcrt - 
fore, in Chapter II, in the hope of making this important mailer 
somewhat clearer to the beginner. 

Q While the treatment presented presupposes a knowledge of 

^ Mechanics of Materials, a brief discussion of the more imporlant 
"^ straining actions is given in Chapter 11 1, partly to make the a])i)li- 
cation of the various formulae to engineering problems somewhat 

• • • 
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IV PREFACE 

more definite, and partly to present such rational theory as is of 
assistance in selecting working stresses and factors of safety. 
This discussion serves also to show why certain equations have 
been selected in preference to others, and also to collect in concise 
form the more important equations relating to stress and strain 
with which the designer needs to be familiar. 

The general principles of lubrication and efficiency are 
discussed in Chapter IV. Both of these are of prime importance 
to the engineer; and while the discussion is necessarily brief it is 
believed that the fundamental principles are fully covered. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the discussion of 
some of the more important machine details, with a view of 
showing how the theoretical considerations and equations dis- 
cussed in the first part of the work are applied and modified in 
practice. The treatise is, in no sense, a hand-book, neither is it 
a manual for the drafting room, but is a discussion of the funda- 
mental principles of design, and only such practical data have been 
collected as are needed to verify or modify logical theory. It is 
hoped that the illustrative numerical examples which are intro- 
duced throughout the work may, in conjunction with the analy- 
tical methods given, suggest proper treatment of practical prob- 
lems in design. The treatment of all topics is necessarily brief, 
as it was desired to obtain a text-book which could be conve- 
niently covered in one college year and yet present the salient 
features of the subject needed by the student as a preparation 
and basis for more advanced work. While intended primarily for 
engineering students it is hoped that it may also prove of some 
interest to the practising designer. It has been the endeavor in 
the preparation of the book not only to develop rational analytical 
treatment, with due regard to constructive considerations and 
other practical limitations, but to reduce the analysis to such 
forms and terms that definite numerical results can be obtained 
in concrete problems. 

Considerable of the matter contained in the book has already 
been published, specially for the use of students in Sibley College, 
under the title of ** Special Topics on the Design of Machine 
Elements," by John H. Barr, and also in " Elements of Machine 
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Design," Part I, by the Authors. The writers have availed them- 
selves freely of the work of many others in the field, for which 
due credit is given in the text. 

The authors are especially indebted to Professor G. F. Blessing 
of Swarthmore College, Professors W. N. Barnard, L. A. Darling, 
and C. D. Albert of Sibley College, Cornell University, all of 
whom have given instruction in the course at various times, and 
also to Mr. A. J. Briggs, for many helpful suggestions and 
criticisms. They will be very grateful for further suggestions 
or criticisms which will improve the book. 

D. S. K. 

J. H. B. 

Ithaca, N. Y., June, 1909. 
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MACHINE DESIGN 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 



I. The purpose of machinery is to transform energy obtained 
directly or indirectly from natural sources into useful work for 
human needs. Useful work involves both motion dJxAforcey hence 
the basis of Machine Design is the laws that govern motion and 
force. 

The term useful work carries with it the idea of definite motion 
and definite /wee, for work itself is always of a definite or meas- 
urable character. An examination of any machine will show 
that its parts are so put together as to give definite constrained 
motion suitable for the work to be done. The constrainment of 
motion is determined by the moving parts, the stationary frame 
and the nature of the connections between them. 

Mechanics is the science which treats of the relative motions 
of bodies, solid, liquid, or gaseous, and of the forces acting upon 
them. 

Mechanics of Machinery is that portion of pure mechanics 
which is involved in the design, construction, and operation of 
machinery. It has been noted that the consideration of a ma- 
chine involves constrained motion, hence that portion of pure me- 
chanics is mostly needed in Machine Design which deals with 
stationary structures and constrained motion. While the laws 
of Mechanics of Machineiy give us the underlying principles on 
which machine action rests, their practical application brings in 
many modifying conditions. 

Machine Design therefore may be defined as the practical ap- 
plication of Mechanics of Machinery to the design and construc- 
tion of machines. 



2 MACHINE DESIGN 

A Mechanism is a combination of material bodies so con- 
nected that motion of any member involves definite, relative, 
constrained motion of the other members. A mechanism or com- 
bination of mechanisms which is constructed not only for modify- 
ing motion but also for the transmission of definite forces and for 
the performance of useful work is called a machine. A machine 
consists of one or more mechanisms; a mechanism, however, is 
not necessarily a machine. Many mechanisms transmit no energy 
except that required to overcome their own frictional resistance, 
and are used only to modify motion as in the case of most engi- 
neering instruments, watches, models, etc. 

A brief reflection will show that the same mechanism will serve 
for different machines (see any treatise on Kinematics) and 
within limits the design of the mechanism for a given machine 
may usually be carried out, so far as motion is concerned, with lit- 
tle regard to the amount of energy to be transmitted. This, of 
course, does not apply to such mechanisms as centrifugal gover- 
nors, or in general where inertia or other kinetic actions aflfect 
constrainment of motion. Except for the limitations of such 
cases as those just noted, the design of any machine may be di- 
vided into two main parts: 

(i) Design of the mechanism to give the required motion. 

(2) Proportioning of the parts so that they will carry the 
necessary loads due to transmitting the energy, without undue 
distortion or practical departure from the required constrained 
motion. 

(i) The design or selection of the mechanism for a machine 
is governed by the manner in which the energy is supplied and 
the character of the work to be done; for energy may be sup- 
plied in one form of motion and the work may have to be done 
with quite a diflferent one. If mechanisms already exist which 
will accomplish the desired result the problem is one of selection 
and arrangement of parts. But if a new type of machine is to 
be built, or a new mechanism is desired, the solution of the mo- 
tion problem borders on or may indeed be of the nature of inven- 
tion. While it is true that in most cases the mechanism and the 
relative proportions of its parts can be designed to suit the work 
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to be done without reference to the energy transmitted, in general 
it is necessary to know something about the energy trans- 
mitted before any definite dimensions of the parts of the mechan- 
ism can be fixed, and frequently before the nature of the mech- 
anism is determined. Furthermore, the methods and available 
facilities of construction control the design to a large extent. 
Thus in designing a steam engine the size of the cylinder must 
be first fixed before the length of crank and connecting-rod can 
be fixed, and in general while the mechanism can be treated apart 
from the energy problem it is necessary to keep the latter con- 
stantly in mind. 

(2) The problem of proportioning the various parts of a ma- 
chine so that they will carry their loads without excessive or un- 
due deformation may conveniently be divided into two parts: 

(a) Solution as a whole, of the energy and force problem in 
the mechanism. 

(b) Assigning of dimensions to the various parts based on 
the forces acting upon them. 

(a) When the type and proportions of the mechanism have 
been fixed the relative velocity of any point in the mechanism 
may be found. If then the energy which the mechanism must 
transmit is known, it is possible, in general, to find the forces act- 
ing at any point since the law of Conservation of Energy under- 
lies all machines; or the product of velocity multiplied by force 
is constant throughout the train. If the forces acting on a 
machine member and the manner in which it is connected are 
known, these may serve as a basis for the assigning of definite 
dimensions to the part. A fuller discussion of this important 
principle is given in Chapter III. 

(b) If the forces acting on a machine member can be deter- 
mined it would seem easy to choose the material and assign pro- 
portions to it based on the laws of Mechanics, and such is the 
case when the stresses are simple and the conditions fully known. 
Thus a machine member subjected to simple tension within 
known limits, can be intelligently proportioned in this manner. 
But in many cases the forces acting are very complex, the theo- 
retical design is not always clear, and our knowledge of materials 
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and their laws is limited in many respects. Recourse must there- 
fore often be made to judgment or to empirical data, the result of 
experience. * Even when the conditions are clear, theoretical de- 
sign must always be tempered with practical modification and by 
constructive considerations, etc. The logical method of prof)or- 
tioning machine elements where theory is applicable is, therefore, 
as follows: 

(a) Make as close an analysis as possible of all forces acting 
and proportion parts according to theoretical principles. 

(b) Modify such design by judgment and a consideration 
of the practical production of the part. 

In the case of details and unimportant parts, judgment and em- 
pirical data are commonly the best guides. 

Summing up then, the logical steps in the design of a machine 
are as follows: 

(I) Selection of the mechanism. 
(II) Solution of the energy and force problem. 

(III) Design of the various machine members so they will 
not unduly distort or break under the loads carried. 

(IV) Specification and Drawing. 

The last step, Specification and Drawing, is a necessary and 
important adjunct to the process of design; it is a powerful aid 
to the designer's mental process and is the best way of showing 
the workman what is to be done to construct the machine in ques- 
tion, and also of making a record of what has actually been done. 
It is not machine design of itself, however, as machines may be 
designed and built without any drawings. It is, nevertheless, 
an indispensable part of the designer's equipment. Very often 
written specifications accompansring the drawings are not only 
useful but necessary. In fact the highest skill on the part of the 
designer is often needed to clearly and fully specify in writing 
just what is to be done, as the writing of specifications presupn 
poses the most intimate knowledge of theory of design, and selec- 
tion of materials. 

From the foregoing it is seen that the part of Machine Design 
included in Mechanism can be and generally is for convenience 
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taught as a separate subject, and the student is expected to have 
a knowledge of Mechanism, Mechanical Drawing, Mechanics of 
Engineering, and Materials of Engineering as a preparation for 
the work contained in this book. The chapters that follow deal 
therefore with the solution of the Energy and Force Problem, 
and the Design of Machine Elements. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ENERGY AND FORCE PROBLEM 

2. From the law of Conservation of Energy it is known that 
energy can be transformed or dissipated but not destroyed. 
Therefore all the energy supplied to any machine must be ex- 
pended as either useful or lost work. Since frictional resist- 
ances, and frequently other losses, occur in all machines, the 
useful work done must always be less than the energy received. 
The useful work delivered divided by the energy received is 
called the efficiency of the machine. This expression is differ- 
ent for different machines and is evidently a fraction or less than 
In the discussion which follows in this chapter, frictional 
losses are neglected, unless otherwise stated. 

A Eanematic Cycle is made by a machine when its moving 
parts start from any given set of simultaneous positions, pass 
through all positions possible for them to occupy, and ultimately 
return to their original positions. 

The energy received by a machine during a kinematic cycle 
may or may not be equal to the work done plus frictional losses. 
Thus the energy supplied during a number of cycles may be 
stored in some heavy moving part and then be given out during 
some succeeding kinematic cycle, as in the case of a punching 
machine with a heavy flywheel. 

An Energy Cycle is made by a machine when its moving 
parts start from any given set of simultaneous energy conditions, 
pass through a series of energy changes, and ultimately return 
to their original energy conditions. 

Thus the complete mechanism of a four-stroke gas engine 
makes one kinematic cycle every two revolutions of the crank 
shaft. The slider-crank mechanism of the engine considered 
separately makes a complete kinematic cycle every revolution of 
the crank. The engine makes one energy cycle every two revo- 
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THE ENERGY AND FORCE PBOBLEH 

lutions of the crank. If a punching machine driven by a belt 
and running continuoiuly, punches a hole every fourth stroke 
of the punch, it wil] be making a complete kinematic cycle 
tvery stroke and a complete energy cycle every four strokes. 

Therefore, during a kinematic cycle. 

Energy received = useful work ~ lost work ± stored energy. 

.And during an energy cycle, 

Energy received = useful work - lost work. 

Generally speaking, the useful work to be done and also the 
character of the source of energy are known and the problem 
of de^gn is, therefore, to select the mechanism which will trans- 
form the motion of the source of energy into the required motion, 
to determine the capacity of the driving device, and to propcntion 
the machine members. 

The proportions of any machine part depend, as regards 
islrength and rigidity, on the maximum force it must carry; 
and this maximum force may be due to the direct action of the 
driving derice, or it may result from the inertia ciTcci of some 
member which has a capacity for storing energy, and in such acase 
may be greatly in excess of any direct force thai the driving de- 
vice may deliver. Before this maximum force can be determined 
for any member it is therefore necessary to make a complete 
solution of the energy problem including the determination of 
the driving device. 

A knowledge of the quantity of energy required to do the 
dcared work during a complete energy cycle is not always suf- 
fidenl information upon which to base the design of the machine 
or ihc capacity of its drinng dcice. 

A machine may receive energy at either a uniform or variable 
ite and may be called upon to do work at cither a uniform or 
'ariable rate. Power or rale of doing work being the product 
obtained by multiplying together simultaneous values of velocity 
and force, it follows that in making any energy transformations 
both the force and the velocity factors must be kept in mind. 
While the mechanism chosen may transform the motion of the 
source of energy into the desired motion, it may not necessarily 
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8 MACHJNE DESIGN 

SO modify the energy as to give n (.listribulion of force at the 
point where work is being done wliich exactly or even approxi- 
mately fulfils the ref|uired conditions. Again, some of the 
moving machine parts may have to be very heavy in order to 
carry the required loads, and during one part of the cycle they 
may absorb energy, thus reducing the ojxrrating force, while at 
another part of the cycle they may give up energy, thus increas- 
ing the operating force. Such a condition may make an entirely 
different distribution of the forces acting on the members of the 
mechanism, from that which would occur were the parts light 
or the motion of the machine very slow, and may materially 
modify the design. 

If il is predetermined that some device is to be used for 
storing energy when the effort is in excess, and for giving it 
out when the effort is deficient, the capacity of the driving de- 
vice need only be such as will supply during the energy cycle 
an amount of energy equal to the useful work and lost work dur- 
ing thai cycle. But in many machines such derices are not 
desirable and in many others they cannot be applied. 

Two such cases may be noted. (a| In many machines under 
continuous operation, where flywheels are not desirable, it is 
found that if the driving device is proportioned so as to supply 
energy at a uniform rate equal to the average rate required 
throughout the energy cycle, the force at the operating point is 
sometimes greater and sometimes less than that required. If 
simultaneous values of the force and velocity at the working 
ix)int are multiplied together, their product is the rate at which 
work will be done at the point considered. The maximum 
product thus obtained will be the maximum rate at which work 
will be done and also at which energy must be supplied by the 
source. It is evident that the capacity of the driving device 
will be greater in such a case than if based on the average rate 
of energy required per energy cycle. If the driving device 
under the above conditions should be loo large or expensive, as 
is liable to be the case in large work, recourse must be had to a 
different mechanism or to the use of flywheels or other means 
of storing and redistributing energy, (b) Again, consider any 
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mecbamsm. Not only must the driving device supply 
Iduring the cycle of operations (the raising of the load) energy 
equal to the work done, but it must aJso be able to starl and 
suslahi the load at any poini. It is eiidcnt that in such cases 
the lorgtie of the driving device on the hoisting drum, must be 
at least equal lo that of the load, and if the torque of the driving 
de^e should be variable, its minimum torque must be equal 
to that of the load when referred to the same shaft.* If this 
minimum torque should be small compared to the maximum, 
the driWng de\icc chosen might have to be excessively large 
and this condition might preclude the use of the driving device 
first selected. 

In any of these cases, after the form and capacity of the 
dri\-ing device have been dctcrminefi, ibc maximum force that 
may come on any member may also be dcicrmined. 

It is to be noted that the choice of mechanism and the capacity 
of the driving device are governed largely by the relative manner 
in which energy is to be received and work fionc, and it may be 
well to enumerate the combinations that can occur, before apply- 
ing the above principles lo the discussion of illustrative problems. 

In any machine under conltnuous operation energy may be 
received and work may be done in one of the following ways: 

(a) Energy may be received at a constant rate and work be 
done at a constant rate. 

(b) Energy may be received at a constant rate and work be 
donft at a variable rate. 

(c) Energy may be received at a variable rate and work be 
done at a constant rate. 

(d) Energy may be received at a variable rate and work be 
done at a variable rate. 

3. Case (a). As an example of this case, where energy is 
received at a constant rate and work done at a constant rate, 
con^der a steam turbine running a centrifugal pump raising 
water to a fixed level. Evidently the rate at which energy is 
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supplied must just equal the rate at which work is done plus fric- 
tional and other losses, for any given period, and the capacity of 
the turbine is very easily determined. 

4. Case (b). As an example of this case (energy received at 
a constant rate and work done at a variable rate) consider the 
case of a machine for punching holes in boiler plate. Here the 
driving belt can supply energy at a constant rate while the 
useful work, which is of considerable magnitude, is delivered in- 
termittently. If the driving belt were designed with sufficient 
capacity to force the punch through the plate by direct pull it 
would have to be very large. The machine runs idly a large 
portion of the time, while the plate is being shifted, and in a 
machine of this kind a device for storing energy, such as a fly- 
wheel, can be used to advantage. The total capacity of the 
driving belt need only be sufficient to supply, during the energy 
cycle, an amount of energy equal to the useful work plus the 
lost work. When a hole is punched the velocity of the wheel is 
reduced, the wheel giving up stored energy. During the time that 
the machine is running idly the belt can store up energy in the 
flywheel by bringing its velocity up to normal. The maximum 
force that may be transmitted by the machine members will be 
based on the maximum force at the tool and will be transmitted 
only by the members that lie between the tool and the flywheel. 

As a second example of these conditions, take the design of a 
small shaping machine. Here the useful work is done during the 
forward stroke of the ram. During the return stroke frictional 
resistances only are to be overcome. The resistance of the cut 
during the forward stroke is uniform and the speed of cutting is 
limited by the character of the metal to be cut. During the re- 
turn stroke, however, the velocity may be greatly increased, the 
limiting velocity depending on the mass of the moving parts, as 
these should be brought to rest at the end of the stroke without 
shock. The machine is driven by a belt which can supply energy 
at a uniform rate and, as noted above, the work is done at a 
variable rate. 

Numerous mechanisms have been devised to meet these condi- 
tions. Suppose a mechanism such as shown in Fig. i has been 
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selected. The maximum length of the stroke is fixed by the 
work to be done and the nninimum length of stroke should be 3 
or 4 inches. Continuous rotary motion is imparted to the crank 
o through the gear b of which it forms a part. The gear b is in 
turn driven by the pinion c which is rigidly attached to the shaft 
d. On the other end of </ is a stepped pulley ha\Tng diameters 




Dj Z>, D, D,. On the countershaft overhead is a mating stepped 
pulley so placed that when the belt is on the largest step of the 
machine i?, it is also on'lhe smallest step of the countershaft 
pulley. The crank pin on a is adjustable and can be moved from 
the outer position as shown toward the centre of the crank, so 
that the vibrator e can be made to give the ram R any length of 
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stroke from the maximum (20 inches in this example) to a 
minimum of 3 or 4 inches. The range of velocity of the tool 
for any length of stroke must be such that it can be lowered to 
the cutting velocity of hard cast iron or tool steel and raised to 
the economical cutting velocity of brass. With the pin in its 
extreme outer position and the belt on the large step D^ the 
speed of the ram will be a maximum for that position of the 
belt. As the crank is drawn toward the centre (the belt re- 
maining in its original position) the velocity of the ram is obvi- 
ously decreased. If now the belt is shifted to a smaller step as 
Pj the velocity of the ram will be increased, so that at any stroke 
variable speed may be obtained to suit the metal to be cut. It is 
not desirable to use a flywheel, the inertia of the moving parts is 
small, and the problem is therefore to design the driving belt and 
proportion the machine members on the basis of the maximum 
pull which the belt may be able to exert. 

The mechanism transforms the uniform rotary motion of the 
line shaft into the required reciprocating motion. Consider the 
crank pin at its extreme outward position and the belt on D^. 
The velocity diagram for full forward stroke under these condi- 
tions is shown, the ordinates of the diagram* representing the 
velocity of the ram to the scale that the crank length represents 
the uniform velocity of the crank pin. The diagram for the 
backward stroke is not drawn since it is not needed in the 
solution of the energy problem; but it should in general be 
drawn to make sure that the change in velocity at the extreme 
ends of the stroke is not excessive. If the belt supplies energy 
at a constant rate the force which it can deliver at the tool will 
vary inversely as its cutting velocity. The cutting resistance, 
however, is uniform so that while the ifrechanism produces the 
desired transformation in motion it may not give the distribution 
oi force desired. /v* 

To design the driving device (or belt) for such a mechanism 

* For a full discussion of these so called quick-return mechanisms and the methods 
of drawing velodty diagrams see " Kinematics of Machinery " by John H. Barr, 
** Machine Design " by Smith and Marx and " Machine Design/' Part I., by F. R. 
Jones. 
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the operating conditions of the machine when the belt has both 
its maximum and minimum velocity must be investigated. The 
maximum pull which a belt can give is Tj — T^ where T^ is the 
allowable tension on the tight side of the belt. (See Church's 
" Mechanics," page 182.) The power* that a belt can give out is 
therefore V {T^ — T2) where V is the velocity of the belt. Since 
Ti — T^ has, at all moderate belt speeds, a constant maximum 
value for a given belt, the power that a belt can deliver will vary 
directly with its velocity. The belt receives its energy from a 
shaft running at constant speed and when the belt is on the 
smallest step of the countershaft cone it will also be on the 
largest step D^ of the machine cone and will in consequence be 
running at its lowest velocity, under which condition its capacity 
for delivering energy is a minimum. 

The maximum power required for small machine tools is 
approximately constant at all speeds; for since the heating effect 
which governs the cutting capacity of the tool is proportional to 
the work done, it follows that as the cutting speed is increased 
the resistance of the cut must be decreased and Tnce versa y thus 
keeping their product approximately constant. If then the belt is 
designed to have sufficient capacity when the ram is making full 
stroke and the belt is on Z)„ and hence at the lowest belt veloci- 
ty, it will have excess capacity when in any other position. If a 
softer metal is to be cut the velocity of the ram may be increased, 
but this can only be done by shifting the belt to a position where 
its velocity and hence its capacity will be greater. 

As ^before noted, the effect of moving the crank pin inward, the 
belt remaining in the same position, is to decrease the average 
velocity of the ram. Therefore as the stroke is made shorter 
the velocity of the crank, to maintain a ^ven cutting speed, must 
be increased by shifting the belt to a smaller step of the machine 
cone. The other limiting condition is when the ram is making 
its shortest stroke and giving a cutting velocity high enough for 
the softest metal to b^N worked. The belt should then be on the 
smallest diameter Z>4, and hence at its highest speed. 

* A full discussion of the power transmitted by belting is given in chap. 12. 
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An inspection of the velocity diagram when the ram is making 
full stroke shows that its velocity is a maximum when the ram 
is in mid position. Neglecting friction and inertia, which here 
are small, the force exerted on the ram will be a minimum where 
the velocity of the ram is a maximum at any given belt velocity, 
because, for a given belt pull since no flywheel is used, force at belt 
X velocity of belt = force at tool X velocity of tool. If, there- 
fore, with the ram making full stroke, the capacity of the belt 
when running on Z); is made great enough to give a force at mid 
position of the ram equal to the required cutting force, it will 
have excess capacity at any other position; and if this condition 
does not give too large a belt the driving device will be satisfactory. 
The majdmum force that any member may have to sustain will 
be based on the maximum torque of the belt, which will occur 
when it is rimning on D^; for since the inertia forces are small 
this torque will be transmitted directly to the members, and the 
resulting stresses may be easily computed. 

Example : 

Let the greatest resistance of cut = 800 lbs, 

** " maximum stroke of ram = 20 inches. 

" " minimum stroke of ram = 4 inches. 

" " maximum length of crank = 6J^ ** 

" " minimum " " ** = iK " 

** " max. cutting speed on shortest stroke and highest 

belt speed = 60 ft. per min. 
" ** max. cutting speed on full stroke and lowest belt 

speed = 25 ft. per min. 
Then in general, 

linear velocity of crank max. linear velocity of ram 



length of crank max. ordinate of diagram* 

Hence in this example when the ram is making full stroke at 
lowest speed, 

* In the mechanism here chosen the position of the ram for maximum velocity 
can be located by inspection and the value of the velocity determined without 
drawing the complete diagram. In general, however, the diagram must be drawn 
in order to locate the maximum ordinate. 
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Linear vel. of crank = = 23.5 ft. per min. 

.\ R.P.M. of crank = ^'^'^ ^ ^,^ = 6.0. 

2 X T X 6i ^ 

In a similar way when the ram is making the shortest stroke 
at highest speed, 

Linear velocity of crank =42.5 ft. per min. 

r^t f T^ x^ ^, # , 42.*; X 12 
Therefore, R.P.M. of crank = r = 154.1, 

2 X JT X li ^ 

Let the gear ratio be 8 to i. Then the minimum and maximum 

R.P.M. of shaft (/ = 55.2 and 432.8 respectively. A 14'' pulley 

is a convenient diameter for D^. 

1 . i- i_ 1 1 1 14 X - X 55.2 
.'. velocity of belt on low speed = — 

= 204 ft. per min. 

If the eflBciency of the machine be 85 per cent, the maximum 
rate of doing work at this position of belt is the cutting resistance 
multiplied by the maximum velocity of the ram, divided by the 

efficiency, or —r- x 25 = 23,500 ft. lbs. per minute. 

•05 

23,500 
.'. effective pull at belt = — - — = 115 lbs. approximately. 

The effective pull of single-ply belt per inch of width may be 
taken at 40 to 45 lbs. 

.-. width of belt = — - = 2%" nearly. 

45 

If the cone pulleys on machine and countershaft are alike, as is 

the usual case in metal-working tools, then 



D\ ^ /M ax. R.P.M. 
A ^Min. R.P.M. 



of Machine Cone 



of Machine Cone 
. r, T% (Min. R.P.M. of Machine Cone 
^Max. R.P.M. of Machine Cone 

and hence, in the example if D^ = 14, 2)4 = 14 ^ ^^'^ « 5 

^ 432.8 

nearly. 
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The maximum force that may be applied to any member 
will be based on the maximum torque of the dri\ing belt, which 
occurs when the belt is on Z>i the largest step of the machine 
cone. The difference in this respect between this case and the 
punching machine discussed above should be noted, for, while 
the driving mechanisms of both can deliver energy at a imiform 
rate and while both do work at a variable rate, the maximum 
load is applied in entirely different ways. 

During the complete energy* cycle of the machine the total 
work done, neglecting friction, is equal to the length of stroke 
multiplied by the uniform resistance of the cut, or 

20 
800 X — = 1333 ft. lbs. For every cycle of the machine the 

shaft d makes 8 revolutions; hence the amount of energy that the 
belt could deliver if work were done uniformly during one cycle 

is 8 X — X 115 = 3370 ft, lbs. 

The capacity of the belt is therefore two and one-half times as 
great as it would need to be if a device for equalizing the energy, 
such as a flywheel had been used. Where a small machine is 
belt-driven, as in the case discussed, this added first cost is not 
serious. But when the power needed is great, or in such cases as 
direct driving by electric motor, the additional cost of a driving 
device so greatly in excess of average requirements needs to be 
carefully considered. This, in fact, is one of the most important 
elements to be considered in fixing the size of motors needed 
for direct-driven machine tools, sometimes making it desirable to 
introduce a flywheel to reduce the size of motor. 

5. Case (c). One of the best examples of Case (c) where 
energy is received at a variable rate and work is performed at a 
uniform rate is found in the reciprocating steam engine, and 
since this machine is of such great importance to the engineer 
it will be discussed somewhat in detail. Here the energy is 
supplied in the form of steam pressure, and after cutoff occiu-s 
and the steam expands in the cylinder the pressure falls from 

*The kinematic and energ>' cycle are, in this case, simultaneous. 
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the "initial" or boiler pressure to somewhat above exhaust or 
atmospheric pressure. The energy is therefore supplied at a 
varying rate. But the engine is required to deliver energy at 
the driving belt at a uniform rate. The mechanism used will 




Fig. 3. 
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produce the required transformation of the reciprocating motion 
of the piston into the rotary motion of the crank shaft. But the 
distribution of the driving force in the form of torque or tan- 
gential effort will not be uniform but it will be a maximum 
somewhere near the position at which the crank is at right angles 
to the connecting-rod, and it becomes zero when the crank is on 
the dead centre. The turning effort will therefore sometimes 
be greater and sometimes less than the resisting effort of the 
driving belt and the machine will stop unless a redistributing 
device, such as a flywheel, is used. The reciprocating parts, 
such as the piston and crosshead, and also the connecting-rod, 
are heavy and their maximum velocity is considerable; hence 
the forces due to their inertia cannot be neglected. 

Referring to Fig. 2 (fl), the crank a is required to rotate around 
the center O with uniform velocity and to give a uniform force 
at the driving belt. The moment at the driving belt is equal to 
the average moment at the crank i)in, hence the equivalent 
uniform force at the crank pin may be derived from that at the 
belt. This required driving force at the crank pin may be 
plotted radially from the crank circle as a base, forming a polar 
diagram of the required force at the pin, as shown by circle S. 
The crosshead C moves at a varying rate of speed. If the 
velocity of the crank pin be represented by the length of the 
crank, the intercept Op made by tlic connecting-rod on the ver- 
tical through O will represent the simultaneous velocity of 
the crosshead to the same scale. These intercepts may be plot- 
ted at the corresponding positions of the crosshead, thus out- 
lining the curve whose ordinatcs represent the velocity of the 
crosshead at any point. 

The forces acting upon the i)iston and which must be trans- 
mitted to the crank arc, 

(i) The steam pressure which is represented at any point by 
the ordinatcs of the curve Tj Fig. 2 {!>). 

(2) The back pressure* on the other side of the piston, act- 

* This generally amounts to 2 or 3 pounds por sq. in. above atmospheric pressure 
in non-condensing engines. 
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ing against the steam pressure, and represented by the exhaust 
pressure line z z and the compression cur\'e U. 

(3) The inertia forces due to accelerating and retarding the 
heavy reciprocating parts. 

During the first part of the stroke these inertia forces tend to 
reduce the effective pressure transmitted to the crank pin, and 
during the latter part they increase the effective force on the rod. 
They can be represented graphically by such a curve as V. The 
first two curves can be found by the well-known methods of 
drawing indicator cards, and the third can be found either by 
mathematical deduction or by graphic methods* based on the 
velocity diagram. It is believed that the analytical metho<l is 
the most satisfactory, and such a method is presented in a suc- 
ceeding article. 

If the acceleration is known the force necessary to produce the 
acceleration is also known since accelerating force = mass X ac- 
celeration, and the force at any point (reduced to pounds per 
sq. in. of piston) may be plotted as shown by curve 7, Fig. 2 (6). 
When the reciprocating parts reach their maximum velocity 
their acceleration is zero, hence the curve of acceleration forces 
crosses the axis at a point g corresponding to the point of maxi- 
mum velocity. This point is very nearly at the position where 
the crank and the connecting-rod are at right angles and the 
error introduced by assuming this to be so is small with ordinary 
ratios of crank to connecting-rod length. Beyond g the recipro- 
cating parts are retarded, hence the inertia forces increase the 
effective crank-pin pressure from that point on. The compression 
curve (JJ) tends to decrease the effective pressure on the piston 
and hence its ordinates must be subtracted from the forward 
pressure. The algebraic sum of the curves T, U, and V will give 
a resultant pressure curve W, Fig. 2 (c), whose ordinates at any 
point represent the effective pressure acting on the piston rod at 
that point. This effective pressure is transmitted to the crank 
by the connecting-rod b. The pressure of the rod against the 
crank pin may be resolved into two components, one tangential 

♦ For a full discussion of this matter see " Kinematics of Machinery" by J. H. 
^n-, page 71, paragraph 42. 
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to the crank circle and tending to produce rotative motion, and 
one radial along the crank tending to produce compression or 
tension in the crank and friction in the main bearing. Only the 
tangential force can do useful work. If friction be neglected 
the rate at which work is done by this force at the crank must 
equal the rate at which work is being done at the piston. Now 
the curves i? and W^,Fig. 2 (a) and 2 (c) respectively, give the simul- 
taneous values of force and velocity at every point of the stroke. 
If such simultaneous values be multiplied together and divided 
by the uniform velocity of the crank (all in the proper units) 
the quotient is the tangential force at the pin, and this may be 
plotted radially on the crank circle as a base, thus giving what is 
called a radial crank-eflFort diagram, Fig. 2 (c), Curve X. 

These values of the tangential force can be found more easily 
graphically. It will be remembered that the ordinates of the 
velocity diagram (i?), as drawn in Fig. 2 (a), represent the velo- 
city of the crosshead to the same scale as the length of the crank 
represents the velocity of the crank pin. In Fig. 2 (c), the connect- 
ing-rod extended, if necessary, cuts the perpendicular through 
O in the point A. Therefore O A = velocity of crosshead when 
Oy = velocity of crank pin. Neglecting friction, the rate of 
work at the crank pin is equal to the rate of work at the cross- 
head, hence the velocity of the crank pin multiplied by the force 
at the crank pin is equal to the velocity of the crosshead multi- 
plied by the force at the crosshead, or the tangential force xOy 

^i/i X O A 

.'. tangential force = ;r-. — 

O ] 

Lay off O i = e^j^ and draw i k parallel to h. Then, yr-r = — . 

^ L OlxOh ej, xOh ... 

J herefore, O k = — —-- = 7-: — = tangential force. 

O; Oj 

Therefore O k may be laid off radially from j as an ordinate of 
the required curve as j k\ The construction for the return 
stroke is performed in a similar manner. 

It will be noted that the distribution of force as represented 
1)V this diagram is less uniform than the original curve of press- 
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lire at the crossheaxl. By the conditions of the problem, how- 
ever, the mechanism must produce a uniform turning effort at 
the driving belt or such as would be given by a crank-eflfort dia- 
gram like 5, Fig. 2 (a). A flywheel must therefore be used to 
store energy when the crank effort is in excess and to give out 
energy when the crank effort is deficient. Fig. 2 (d) shows the 
crank-eflfort diagram rectified with rectangular ordinates equal 
to the polar ordinates of curve X. The base YY is equal to the 
circumference of the crank circle and the ordinates of the line 
/ m are equal to the ordinates of the required uniform crank- 
eflfort curve 5. Since the abscissas represent space and the ordi- 
nates represent force, the areas /, jST, 7, /„ K^, etc., represent 
work. The work represented by K-^-K^ is that which the fly- 
wheel must absorb and the area represented by / + J + /j + J, that 
which it must give up in one revolution. Manifestly 7 + 7 4-/1 + 
J I must equal K+K^, A full discussion of the design of the 
flywheel will be given in a later chapter. 

The maximum force that may come upon the crosshead can 
be seen from an inspection of the force diagram W. It is to be 
noted in this regard that if the engine is designed for variable 
cutoflf, an indicator diagram at late cutoflf should be drawn for 
the purpose of locating this maximum force, as an earlier cutoff 
will not give the maximum value. The method of analysis de- 
veloped above will enable the designer to determine the maxi- 
mum straining action on any member of the mechanism. 

The graphical method of finding the inertia curves, while con- 
venient, are open to criticism on account of their inaccuracy be- 
cause the tangents or sub-normals to the curve, on which these 
graphic methods depend, are difficult to construct with accu- 
racy and are at some points indeterminate. In general, there- 
fore, it is thought that the following method or some similar 
one is more satisfactory. 1 

Referring to Fig. 3 (page 17), 

Let a = acceleration at any point, 
" /J = length of crank in feet, 
" L = " *^ connecting-rod in feet. 
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Let N — Rev. per min., 

" B and ^ = angles made with centre line by the crank and 
connecting-rod respectively at any position measured from the 
crank position O r, 

Let k = distance from centre of crank shaft to mid position of 
crosshead, 

Let X = displacement of crosshead from mid position, 

" V = velocity of crosshead at any point x, 

" / = time elapsed corresponding to v. 

" ai = angular velocity in radians per second, 

Then x -\- k = O B -\- B C =- R. cos e -\^ L cos <r, 



But L cos V- = y/V—R}sm^e^ R J—^ — sin'e 



.'. x + k ^ R{coso + Vn' — sin'o) (i) 

Expanding the radical by the binomial theorem and omitting all 
terms beyond the second (which can be done without appreciable 
error with the limiting proportions ordinarily used) equation (i) 
becomes, 

X + k = rVcoso + (n—- — j"| ..... (2) 

Now :x; = the distance moved through by the crosshead, from mid 

dx 
stroke and velocity at x = —; and therefore differentiating 

(2) with reference to L 

The acceleration = 

dv d^x „ / cos2^\ fdey 

do ... 27:N 

but -J- = angular velocity in radians per sec. = Zr~» 

/2riV»\^ / . COS2<?\ , ^ 

hencea = -(-^j/?^cos<? + -— j, (5) 
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which is the general expression for acceleration of the recipro- 
cating parts. 

If the weights of parts be called Wy from Mechanics it is 
known that the force necessary to produce an acceleration (a) is 

W 

P = — a where g = 32.2 in English units; therefore 

P = R\—. — jlcos + ) where R is in ft. . (6) 

g \ 60 /^ n ' 

or reducing, 

WrN^f cos 2 \ . . . u / X 

P = (COS 4- I where r is in inches. . (7) 

35,200 V n J 

When the solution of the above expression gives a negative 
result the force of inertia is acting away from the crank and 
when positive, toward the crank. It is also to be noted that the 

W_ f2T.N^ 

g V 60 

equal to that of the reciprocating parts concentrated at the crank 
pin since centrifugal force in general is equal to . 

o 

By means of equation (7) all points on the acceleration curve 
could be found and plotted. In general, however, the exact 
characteristics of the curve are not essential and it is sufficient to 
make the three most simple solutions as follows, and a curve 
drawn through the three points thus located is sufficiently accu- 
rate for all ordinary purposes. In cases of extremely high speed 
with small ratios of connecting-rod to crank a more accurate de- 
termination of the curve may be desired. 

When ^ = o, P = - (^!J^) (i + i) . . (8) 

\ 35200 ' ^ n' 

When. = 1800, P= + (^)(i-i). . (9) 



expression — R (■ J is the centrifugal force of a weight 



When e? = 90° or 270°* P = rllli:) (L) . . (^q) 

' \ 7C200 / ^WV 



35200 



* The piston is not at half stroke. 
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If the inertia forces aie to be combined with the steam press- 
ures, as shown graphically in Fig. 2 (6), they must be reduced to 
pounds per square inch of piston to give correct diagrams. 

An example may serve to make these points clearer. Let it 
be required to design a steam engine to deliver 150 H.P. with 
the following data: 

Steam pressure = 90 lbs. gauge. CutoflF at ^s stroke. 

Ratio of crank to connecting-rod = i to 5. 

Piston speed = strokes per minute multiplied by length of 
stroke = 640 ft. 

Here something must be known about the size of cylinder 
necessary, before definite dimensions are assigned to the various 
members. Let a theoretical indicator card be drawn as in Fig. 
2 (b), neglecting for the present the inertia curve V since this 
only tends to redistribute the energy and docs not affect its 
quantity. The distance z z represents the piston travel and the 
ordinates of the curve T represent piston pressures; therefore 
the area between z z and the curve T represents the work done 
by the steam pressure during the stroke. In a similar way the 
area imder curve U represents the work of compression due to 
back pressure. The difference of these areas is the net work 
done per stroke of piston and the mean ordinate corresponding 
to this area represents to the proper scale the average pressure 
per sq. inch on the piston during stroke. In the case given 
22 = 2''. Area imder T minus area under U = 1.75 sq. in. There- 

fore mean ordinate = — ^-^ = .875''. The scale of pressures 

taken is 1^ = 70 lbs. Therefore mean pressure during stroke 
= 70 X .875 = 62 lbs. 

Let A = area of piston. 

P = mean effective pressure per sq. in. 
L = length of stroke in feet. 
N = number of revolutions per minute. 
H.P. = horse power required. 

2 P LA N 

Then H.P. = . Here P,N X L and H.P. are known. 

33000 
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Whence A = — —^ — irnr' == ""2 — err = 132 square inches, 

P X 2 N L 62 X 640 ^ ^ 

or a diameter of cylinder of 13 inches. 

If the stroke be taken at about twice the diameter of the cyl- 
inder, or say 24 inches, the proportions ^ili be good. 

Hence ance 2L X iV = 64o, -Y = i6o R.P.M. The mechan- 
ism can now be laid out to scale. This has been done in Fig. 2 
(a and c),* the space scale being 1^ = 1 ft. 

As before stated, the location of the three points, namely, 
where is respectively 0°, 180°, and 90® or 270° (Fig. 3), is 
sufficient to locate the inertia curve. In the above example 
W = 3.5, n = 5, and A" = 160. 
The general expression for the inertia force is, for = 0. 

WrN'/ I \ / I \ 

P ^ li -h) =Cli +-) where C is a constant 

35,200 ^ «/ ^ n/ 

, , , 3-S X 12 X 160^ 

and here equal to -^ = 30.5. 

35»200 

Therefore, When /y = 0°, P = 30.5 (i -h - ) = 36. 6 lbs. 

%j 

When e? = 90°, P - 30.5 (-) = 6. i lbs. 

When a = I8o^ P = 30.5 (i —-)= 24.4 lbs. 

These values serve to locate the curve as in Fig. (2). 

The resultant ol TU and F, curve PT, Fig. 2 (c), can now be 
drawn and the crank-eflfort diagram X plotted. The crank-eflFort 
curve can be rectified as in Fig. 2 (d) and the mean ordinate Yl 
drawn. The area 74-7= iC will be proportional to the energy 
to be absorbed and delivered by the fl)rwheel. One inch of ordi- 
nate here = 70 lbs. per sq. in. of piston and one inch of abscissa 
= 1 ft.; therefore one sq. in. of area = 70 ft. lbs. 

The area of K — .^ sq. in. and area of piston = 132 sq. in. 
Hence, if £ = energy to be absorbed, 

£=-.5X70X132 = 4,620 ft. lbs. on which the de- 
sign of the flywheel can be based. 

♦ Reduced in reproduction about one-half. 
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The maximum pressure that can occur on the piston is the 
initial or boiler pressure as the ordinates of W^ are at all points 
less than those of T. Hence, when rujming, the parts will be 
subjected to less load than in starting up, when full boiler press- 
ure may be applied before inertia forces become noticeable. 

6. Case D. A good example of energy supplied at a vary- 
ing rate and work done at a var)*ing rate is found in a direct- 
driven air compressor. Here the varying steam pressure in the 
steam cylinder is opposed by a varying air pressure in the air 
cylinder as shown in Fig. 5 (a). The area of the cylinders are, 
for simplicity, assumed to be equal. The steam cylinder takes 
steam at 80 lbs. pressure and the air compressor cylinder delivers 
air at 100 lbs. pressure. The efficiency of the system shown is 
taken at 80 per cent, and hence the area of the compressor card 
is 80 per cent, of the steam card.* If both the pistons were 
rigidly attached to the same rod it is evident that the maximum 
steam pressure will occur where the air pressure is a minimum. 
If, however, each cylinder is independently connected to a com- 
mon shaft by means of a crank and connecting-rod mechanism, 
the maximum and minimum pressures of the cards may be made 
to coincide more closely by placing the crank pins at the proper 
angular distance apart. In other words the mechanism may be 
so designed that energy will be delivered at the working point 
more nearly at the rate required by the work to be done. The 
loss by friction, etc., is about 20 per cent. Part of this is lost 
on the steam side and part on the air-compressor side. It can 
be assumed, without great error, that the losses can be evenly 
divided between the two slider-crank chains and also that the 
loss is at a uniform rate throughout the stroke. Thus the loss 
on the steam side can be represented by the line a b, Fig. 5 (a), 
which reduces the effective pressure at every point by a fixed 



♦ In the general case, where the cylinders arc of different diameter and area, 
the diagrams which represent pounds per square inch of piston area would not 
have a ratio equal to the eflficiency. The mean eflfective pressure of the air cylinder 
multiplied by the area of the air cylinder, divided by the mean effective pressure of 
the steam cylinder multiplied by the area of the steam cylinder, would, in this case, 
equal the efficiency. 
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amount. In a similar way ordinates to the line c d increase the 
effective resistance of the air diagram. The area of the diagrams 
modified in this way will be equal and all energy supplied will 
be accounted for. 



* 

s 




8 V--' l.K 8q. In. 



Fig. 5 (a). 





Fig. 5 (b). 




Fig. 5 (c). 




K, 



jbtfj 



'-::;. 



Fio. 5 W). 



Since the moving parts of both slider-crank chains will be 
heavy, the eflfect of inertia cannot be neglected. In Fig. 5 (6) 
the air and steam cards are shown with the inertia curve, the 
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friction line, and the compression curves in their correct relation- 
ship. Fig. 5 (c) shows the resultant pressure curves, the curve 
of air pressures being plotted below the base line for conveni- 
ence. The crank-effort curve of the steam cylinder is repre- 
sented by X, and the resisting crank-effort curve of the air cyl- 
inder is represented by Y, The cranks are here placed 90® 
apart, the steam crank being in advance, a common arrangement 
in practice. It is e\ddcnt, however, that this is not the most 
advantageous angle, for if the pouit e on the air curve is made 
to correspond with / on the steam curve, Fig. 5 (c), the excess 
and deficiency of effort will be still further reduced. This would 
place the cranks at 45° apart. This is even more clearly shown 
in Fig. 5 (d), on the rectified curve of crank effort. Here the 
area K+Ki is the amount of energy to be absorbed and I-\-J-\- 
/i+y, the amount to be given up by the flywheel during one 
revolution. In the steam slider-crank mechanism the greatest 
pressure is, as before, that due to the initial steam pressure, 
while on the air side it will be that due to the terminal air 
pressure. 

6.1. In the four cases discussed above the action of the ma- 
chine has in all instances been supposed to be continuous, and all 
machines which operate continuously will belong to one of these 
classes. Where the action of the machine is intermittent or 
irregular, these general solutions will not always hold and the 
design of the machine cannot be based on the energy given or 
received, but will depend on the maximum force or maximum 
torque or, in other words, on the mechanical advantage which 
the motor must possess. Thus the motor on an auto car has a 
certain maximum capacity for delivering power. On a level 
road it can propel the car at a high rate of speed, the engine 
making only a few turns to every revolution of the wheels. But 
on a steep hill the gears must be shifted so that the engine has a 
greater mechanical advantage, and gives a greater torque on the 
axle, the engine making many revolutions to every one of the 
wheels. Another example of this is the case of hoisting mech- 
amsms already discussed somewhat (see article 2). An en- 
gine or a motor might be capable of giving out energy at a rate 
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equal to that required to lift the load in a given time, and it 
might be able, nmning continuously, to raise the load to the 
required height. But its ability to slari and sustain the load at 
any point will depend on whether it has a mechanical advantage 
at that point and not on its capacity. WTiere the torque of the 
load is constantly changing, as in deep mine hoisting, the design 
of the hoisting devices becomes quite complicated and is beyond 
the scope of the present treatise. It will be noted, however, 
that in such cases the minimum torque of the motor or engine 
must always exceed the maximum torque of the load when re- 
ferred to the same shaft. This general principle must be kept 
in mind in designing hoisting devices and similar machines 
which act intermittently and slowly, or where redistributing 
devices are imdearable or impossible. 

6.2. Redistribution of Energy and Inertia Effects. Devices 
for storing and redistributing energy are very common in transmis- 
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sion systems. Thus, in hydraulic distribution, the excess supply 
of power is stored in an accumulator, and given out again when 
the supply is deficient. In electrical distribution a storage battery 
is sometimes used for the same purpose. In transmission of power 
by compressed air a large reservoir is sometimes employed as a 
store-house of energy. In the case of a single machine, the re- 
distribution is eflfected by compressing a gas, by using a spring, or 
by accelerating and retarding some heavy moving part. Thus 
in the steam engine the piston compresses steam in the clearance 
space at the end of its stroke, and the energy so absorbed is re- 
lumed to it during the next stroke. Again, when the energy 
supplied by the steam is in excess of the effort required, the fly- 
wheel "absorbs the excess and therebv has its velocity (and hence 
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its kinetic energy) increased. When the eflfort is in excess, the 
wheel gives up the stored energy at the expense of its velocity. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that all heavy moving 
parts simply redistribute the absorbed energy as useful work, 
as the action may be a positive source of loss. In Fig. 5 {e) let 
A be the platen of a large planing machine, and suppose it to be 
making its return stroke, moving from left to right. The force 
just necessary to slowly move the platen may be represented by 
the vertical ordinates of the diagram abed. Suppose now, 
that a greater force is applied, in order to hasten the operation, 
so that at the position A'y the platen has been accelerated till its 
kinetic energy is equal to the rectangle e g h c. Evidently the 
platen will not stop at the end of the stroke if the actuating force 
be removed at i4', as the work of friction during the remainder 
of the stroke is less than the stored energy. If, therefore, the 
** return "belt is removed at /I' and the*' driving" belt applied, the 
latter will slip upon the driving pulley till the excess of energy 
is absorbed and dissipated as heat. If the point ^4' has been prop- 
erly chosen the platen will just stop at the end of the stroke and 
the energy absorbed by the belt will equal the area f g h b. If 
a spring, 5, were fitted to the machine, so that the work of com- 
pression from the position A' to the end of the stroke just equalled 
the excess kinetic energy of the platen, at that position, the return 
belt could be thrown off at A\ and the platen would stop at the 
end of the stroke. The energy stored in the spring would then 
be returned to the platen on the forward stroke. This latter 
action is identical with that of compression in the steam-engine 
cylinder. Fig. 2, the energy under the curve U being returned to 
the reciprocating parts on the next stroke. It is to be noted in 
this last case, that even if the work of compression is not quite 
equal to the energy to be absorbed during the latter part of the 
stroke, there is no loss of energy (friction neglected), as what is 
not absorbed by compression is absorbed at the crank pin in 
useful effort. 
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CHAPTER III 
STRAINING ACTIONS IN MACHINE ELEMENTS 

7. Nature of Forces acting in Machines. From the fore- 
going chapter it is clear that machine members which transmit 
energy are subjected to forces of a varying character and inten- 
sity. Since the various parts of a machine must be constrained 
to move in fixed paths it is important that they should neither 
break br be distorted appreciably under the loads carried; that 
is, the members must be not only strong but also stiff. The pro- 
portioning of machine elements as dictated by various methods 
of loading is therefore most important, and will be considered in 
this chapter. 

The forces acting on a machine element may be one or several 
of the following: 

(a) The useful load due to the energy transmitted. 

(b) Forces due to frictional resistances. 

(c) The weight of the part itself or of other parts, 

(d) Inertia forces due to change of velocity. 

(e) Centrifugal or inertia forces. 

(f) Forces due to change of temperatture. 

(g) Magnetic attractions, as in electrical machinery. 

These forces or loads may be applied to a machine in several 
ways. They may act steadily in one direction; they may act in- 
termittently in one direction, or ihey may be applied first in one 
direction and then in the reverse; they may be applied gradually, 
or suddenly in the nature of a shock. 

A steady or dead load is one which is always applied steadily 
in the same direction. A live load is one which is alternately 
applied and removed. A suddenly applied load is one imposed 
instantaneously but without initial velocity. If the load is ap* 
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jjlied with initial velocity as in the case of a blow from a falling 
body, the member is subjected to impact. 

8. Nature of Straining Actions, Stress, and Strain. Since 
all materials of construction are more or less elastic a machine 
clement must change its form to some extent whenever subjected 
to a load. This change of form may be very small and tempo- 
rary ; it may be a permanent distortion ; or if the load applied 
be heavy enough the element may even be ruptured. Such 
change of form, whether temporary or permanent, is called a 
strain. When a machine member is thus distorted imder a load 
certain molecular reactions, equal and opposite to the load applied, 
are set up within the material and resist the deformation. Stress 
is the term applied to this internal reaction and is to be clearly 
distinguished from strain, stress being in the nature of a force 
and strain being a dimension. 

The character of the straining action and of the stress which 
results from a given load depend upon the direction and point of 
application of the load (or forces), and upon the form, the posi- 
tion, and the arrangement of the supports of the member. A 
given load may produce tension, compression, shearing, flexure, 
or torsion or a combination of these. Of course tension and com- 
pression cannot both exist at the same time between any pair of 
molecules. Flexure is a combination of tensile and compressive 
stresses between different sets of molecules; or, as it is often ex- 
pressed, in different fibres* of the same body. Torsion is a 
special form of shearing stress. Owing to the frequent occur- 
rence of flexure and torsion it is convenient to treat these as 
elemcnts^y forms of stress. 

The stresses due to tension, compression, and flexure are essen- 
tially molecular actions normal to the planes separating adjacent 
sets of interacting molecules; that is, the stresses increase or de- 
crease the distances between these molecules along lines connect- 
ing ihcm. 

The primary straining effect of shearing and torsional actions 
is displacement of adjacent molecules, between which the stress 

* It should l)e noted that the temi fibre is used in a conventional sense when 
<lis( ussing homogeneous metals, such as iron and steel. 
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acts, tangentially to the planes separating such molecu}e>. In 
uniform shear the interacting molecules move or are strained rel- 
atively with a rectilinear translation. In torsional action the ad- 
jacent molecules each side of a plane of stress have a relative 
motion or strain about an axis. A brief reflection will show that 
in reality only two kinds of strain exist, namely, elongation (con- 
traction if negative) and shearing. In a similar way only two 
corresponding kinds of stress are met with, namely, normal or 
direct, and tangential or shearing. But for convenience it is 
much more dedrable to treat the special cases previously men- 
tioned, separately as elementary stresses. (See Church's 
Mechanics, page 201.) 

Machine members are often subjected to combinations of these 
^mple stresses, as flexure and torsion. Such stresses are called 
Compound Stresses and will be more fully treated later. 

When a load b applied to a piece of material the strain which 
results is a fimction of the load and of the character of the ma- 
terial involved. In general for a given loading the deformation 
is different for different materials but constant in its relation to 
stress for any one material. These relations have* been deter- 
mined experimentally for all the ordinary materials used in engi- 
neering, and works on mechanics of materials treat of the sub- 
ject fully. Enough will be inserted here to make the discussion 
complete. 

If a bar of metal is tested under an increasing tensile load and 
the strain caused by each successive load is accurately observed the 
relation between stress and strain can be shown graphically as at 
O ade Fig. 6; such a diagram is called a stress-strain diagram. 

If axes O X and O Y are chosen and the stresses plotted as 
ordinates and strains as abscissas, it will be found that up to a 
certain point as a, either in tension or compression, the curve so 
formed is sensibly a straight line; that is, stress is proportional 
to strain. Further, if at any point below a the stress is released, 
the [Hece returns to its original shape. But above a this relation 
ceases, strain usually increases* faster than stress, till finally 

* Ordinary rubber is an exception to this general rule, strain decreasing as 
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rupture occurs. If at any point beyond a the stress is released, 
it is found that the piece no longer returns to its original dimen- 
sions but has been permanently distorted. 

If at any point on the curve below a the stress be divided by 
the strain a ratio is obtained which is constant for all points 
below a. This ratio is called the modulus or coeflScient of 
elasticity. If, therefore, this modulus of elasticity is known for 
a given material, the strain corresponding to any given load may 
be calculated, providing it does not exceed the value correspond- 
ing to the point a. 

The point a is called the clastic limit and is well-defined in 
most materials. Cast iron has, however, no well-defined elastic 




Fig. 6. 



limit and little permanent elongation. Materials of this kind are 
said to be brittle. 

If sufficient tensile stress is applied to a test piece its elonga- 
tion increases until finally it "necks down" at its weakest point 
and rupture occurs. The load per unit area under which a bar 
breaks is called its ultimate strength and the corresponding stress 
or load per unit area is called the ultimate stress. Similar phe- 
nomena' are observed when a piece is tested in compression or 
torsion, etc. 

It is evident that the working stress of a machine member 
must be less than the elastic limit if the piece is to retain per- 
manency of form. The stress at which a member is designed to 
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be operated is called the working stress and the ratio of the 
ultimate stress to the working stress is called the factor of safety. 
It is to be especially noted that not only must the working stress 
in the member be kept below the value where permanent deforma- 
tion takes place, but also so low that the resulting strain, whatever 
it may be, shall be so small as not to destroy the proper alignment 
of the piece, or cause imnecessary friction through distortion. A 
machine member may be amply strong enough to carry the load 
with perfect safety, and yet distort so badly under the load as to 
render it imfit for the service desired. Both strength and stiffness 
should therefore be kept in mind in designing a machine part, as 
sometimes one and sometimes the other will dictate the form and 
dimensions to be used. A short discussion will now be given of 
the relations which exist between load, stress, and strain for the 
cases most often met and of their bearing on the selection of the 
form and aze of a machine member. In this discussion it will be 
assumed that the load is a dead load applied without shock, and 
the modifying effect of suddenly applied and repeated loads will 
be considered after the fundamental relations between load and 
stress are established. 

9. Tension. Let p be the stress in the section, P the load, 
and A the area of cross section. The relation which exists 
between them in simple tension is 

^- ^ = -j w 

And if £ be the coeflScient of elasticity and / the length of the 
member, the total elongation A is given by the equation 



/ 



PI _ ^y- 

A as -^ ' 



. {B) 



A 

The elongation per unit of length or the strain = -r-. 



Ify then, a tension member is to be designed to join two 
machine parts, the formula for strength dictates a piece of imi- 
form cross section without regard to any particular form. Hence 
the most convenient or cheapest form would be used, avoiding 
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thin, wide sections where concentrated stress at the edge might 
cause undue strain. 

Suppose it is required to hold the two surfaces within 
certain limits, as is often the case in machine tools where accu- 
racy is desired. If the tension member is long it may yield 
more than is desirable, though the working stress may be well 
below the elastic limit and a greater area may be necessary to 
reduce a to the desired value. 

Example. Let P = 20,000 lbs., let the allowable stress p = 
10,000 lbs., let £=30,000,000, let / = 4o'', and let it be required 
to keep ^ within .001'^. If the design is based on allowable stress 
alone, 

P 20,000 . 

il = --- = = 2 square mches. 

p 10,000 ^ 

^ r A ^^ 20,000 X 40 ^ . 

But for A = .001, A = "-— = = 26 sq. m. 

A E .001 X 30,000,000 

In general, therefore, where tension members are of any con- 
siderable length and distortion under load is of importance, they 
should be checked as above. 

10. Compression. If the member under consideration be 
subjected to compression, the remarks of the last paragraph 
apply equally well if the member can be considered a short 
column, i.e., one whose length is not greater than six times its 
least diameter. If longer than this it must be considered as a 
long column and the conditions governing its design will be 
more fully treated hereafter. (See Art. 20.) 

11. Shear. If the member is subjected to simple shear the 
expressions for the relations existing between the stress, area, 
and load are similar to those for tension or 

12. Torsion. If the member is subjected to a torsional stress, 
the following relations exist: 

Let P «= load applied in pounds. 
a sarm of load in inches. 
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Let /p= polar moment of inertia of the section in biquadratic 
inches. 

^^= shearing stress in lbs. per unit area at outer fibre. 

e = distance from neutral axis to outer fibre in inches. 

/ = length of member in inches. 

^ wangle of deformation in radians. 

r= twisting moment applied to member in inch poimds, 

£, = transverse coefficient of elasticity. 
Then for torsional strength in genera], 

i^a = r = ^ (D) 

e ^ 

For a circular shaft of solid section, 

^=v <^> 

For a hollow circular section whose outside and inside diameters 
are d^ and J, respectively, 

For deformation under stress for a solid circular section, which is 
the most common case, 

'-fKi- <« 

and for a hollow circular section, 

32 Tl 

An inspection of equation (D) shows that the torsional 
resistance for a ^ven stress is proportional to the polar moment 
of inertia divided by the distance from the neutral axis to the 
outer fibre. Examination of equations (£) and (F) shows that 
for circular sections torsional strength is proportional to the 
third power of the outer diameter. Equations (G) and (H) 
show that torsional deformation is inversely proportional to the 
fourth power of the outer diameter, hence torsional stiffness is 
directly proportional to the fourth power of the outer diameter. 

For a given amount of material that section in which this ma- 
terial is distributed farthest from the gravity axis will be strongest 
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and stifTcst as long as the walls of the section do not become so 
thin and weak as to yield locally from other causes. The hollow 
circular and hollow rectangular sections, commonly called the 
"box section," Fig. 7, are best adapted, therefore, to resist tor- 
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sional str^ns. The box section is peculiarly useful in machine 
construction, as many machine members must carry a combina- 
tion of stresses. Machine frames may be subjected to tension, 
compression, or shearing, combined ^^ilh tor^on, and the box 
section, while equally good for simple stresses, is, as has been 
noted, vastly superior in torsion. Furthermore, the box section 
is well adapted to resist combined flexure and torsion. The 
flat ades of a box section also afTord facilities for attaching 
auxiliary parts and its appearance is one of strength and sta- 
bility. The thickness of the walls being thinner in hollow than 
in solid forms insures a better quality of metal in castings and 
also more skin surface, where the greatest strength of cast iron 
lies. An advantage not to be overlooked in some lines of work 
is the ease with which hollow sections can be strengthened by 
increasing the thickness of the walls by changing the core with- 
out changing the external dimenaons. The cost of pattern 
work is about the same, in general, for hollow sections as for I 
or other sections, while the work in the foundry is, in general, a 
little greater. 

Example. A circular cast iron boring bar 60 inches long 
carries a solid circular boring head 60 inches in diameter. The 
bar is subjected to a torsional moment of 60,000 inch pounds 
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which is applied at one end. It is desired to keep the torsional 
deflection of the tool below -^^ when the bar is transmitting 
power through its entire length, in order to prevent chattering 
of the tool. What should be the diameter of the bar if the 
working stress be taken as 3,000 pounds per square inch and E, 
be taken as 6,000,000. 

For torsional strength from formula E, 

60,000 X 16 

a'= — — = 100 

3,000 X- 

.-. d = 4.6\ 

For torsional stiffness ^ * = M =: ^j^ since ^ is in radians 
and the length of an arc = re, where r = radius. 

^ ,. ^2 X 60,000 X 60 

. •. from G, d' = -^ — = 5,870 

Ttx 6,000,000 X y^ ^ 

hence J = 8.8^ It is evident that the shaft will be amply strong 
if deagned for stiffness, therefore the last value would be used. 
If the section is made hollow less metal can be used. In this 
case either the inside or outside diameter or the ratio between 
them can be assumed. Let 

T = - or a, = — 

whence, d^' = ^^ and d,' —d^' = ^^ d^ 

256 256 

Substituting in H, 

^4 ^4 ^75,4 32 X 60,000 X 60 

* '256 'f X 6,000,000 X -^ 

.\d^ = 8,550 and d^ = 9.6^ hence ^2 = 7.2^ 
The area of the hollow shaft =3 1.67 sq. in., while the area of 

♦The angular deflection or tiaist of a shaft in degrees— 5 7. 296 X (Angular 
deflection in radians). 
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the solid shaft = 60.84 sq. in., so that with a small increase in 
diameter one half the metal secures, by using the hollow section, 
the same stiffness. 

13. Compound Stresses. In the cases of simple loading 
just discussed only one form of stress is brought on the member 
and the design of the cross-section can be safely based on this 
stress. When, however, the loads applied induce stresses of 
several kinds, it is no longer possible in general to base the 
design on any one stress, but regard must be had to the combina- 
tion of stresses that may occur. In many cases one or more of 
the stresses arc so small, or their action is such, that they may be 
neglected in designing the member, though they should always 
be borne in mind. The stress on which the design of the mem- 
ber is based may be called the predominating or primary stress 
and it may be a simple stress or a combination of simple stresses. 
The latter will be called a Compound Stress. 

14. Flexure. When a beam is subjected to simple bending 
the principal stresses that are induced are (a) a tension on one 
side of the neutral axis, (b) a compression on the other side of 
the neutral axis, and (c) a shearing stress which acts on every 
section of the beam at right angles to the tension and com- 
pression. Generally speaking, the shearing stress is small com- 
pared with the tension or compression and can often be neglected. 
It must never be forgotten, however, and where the beam is 
designed to withstand the bending moment only, care should be 
exercised that the sections which are subjected to a small bend- 
ing moment are not made so small as to yield under shear. The 
predominating stress will be the tension or compression depend- 
ing on the material and the form of section. 

When a beam is subjected to simple flexure, — 
Let M = bending moment at any section in inch pounds. 
/ = moment of inertia of section in biquadratic inches. 
e == distance from neutral axis to outermost fibre in Inches. 
A = deflection at any point in inches. 
P =load applied in pounds. 

P = maximum stress at outer fibre in lbs. per sq. inch. 
E =coefl5cient of elasticity. 
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Then for strength, in general, within the elastic limit, 

PI 
M^ — * (7) 

e 

Every beam when loaded deflects somewhat, depending on the 
shape of its cross-section, the material, the way in which it is 
supported, and the load applied. The curve assumed by a beam 
loaded within the elastic limit is called the elastic curve and is of 
course different for different combinations of the above conditions. 
The general equation of the elastic curve, whatever the shape of 

£py M 
the beam may be, the load, or manner of support is, -7—^ = ttt- 

To find the particular equation for any case, M must be expressed 
in terms of x and the expression integrated twice. The ordinate 
y, which is the deflection, can then be found for any value of x and 
its greatest value is the maximum deflection. This integration 
has been performed for all the cases usually met with in practice, 
and the results are tabulated in Table I. It is to be noted that 
this tabulation is for beams of uniform section and for stresses 
within the elastic limit. Here, as in other classes of machine 
members, the design of the part may be based on strength or stiff- 
ness, depending on the conditions, and in general both should be 
considered. 

Example. A steel / beam 20 ft. long and supported at the 
ends is used as a track for a crane trolley canying 4,000 lbs. 
Select a standard rolled / beam that will carry the load with a 
deflection of not more than y^" at the centre and a maximum 
stress of not more than 8,000 lbs. 

From Table I, 

^ Pl^ 4,000 X 240* 



16 48 EI 48 X 30,000,000 X / 

4,000 X 240* X 16 

whence / = -z = 20«:. 

48 X 30,000,000 X 3 

* The expression — is sometimes called the modulus of the section and is 

generally indicated by the letter Z. It should he noted, however, that this ex- 
pression is applicable only to synmietrical sections as e may have two values for other 

■ectioDS. P^ ' . J .u 

- — IS termed the resisting moment. 
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From handbooks on structural shapes it is found that the 
moment of inertia of a 12'' / beam weighing 31.5 lbs. per foot is 
215.8. Let such a beam be chosen. Then from formula J, the 

Me 2,000X10X12X6 ,, , _, 

stress P = —r- = = 7,000 lbs. nearly. The 

I 205 

section therefore is satisfactory. 

15. Beams of Uniform Strength. The values in Table I 
refer to beams of imiform cross-section. In nearly all cases the 
bending moment, which is usually the basis of design, varies and 
if, therefore, the beam is made strong enough at its most strained 
section and uniform in cross-section throughout its length it will 
have an excess of material at every other section.* Sometimes it 
is desirable to have the cross-section uniform, while in other 
cases the metal can be so distributed that every section shall 
have the necessary strength to resist the bending moment and no 
more. In the latter cases the shearing stress must be looked after 
carefully. Table II gives a few of the forms most usually met 
and an example may make their application clear. 

Example. A cantilever of rectangular section 30 inches long 
carries at its outer end a load of 1,000 lbs. It is to have a uni- 
form thickness. What is its vertical outline so as to have uni- 
form strength ? 

Let the thickness = 6 and the variable height =y. Then the 
moment at any section at a distance x (Fig. I, Table 2) is Px, 
and this must be equal to the resisting moment of the section at 
each point, hence 

pi pbf 6Px 

Px = — = — T— or / = --T- 
e 6 ^ pb 

which is the equation of a parabola whose vertex is at the outer 
end of the beam. In the problem assumed let 6 = 1.5 inches and 
let p= 4,000 lbs. Then when ^^ = 30, ^ = ^ = 5.5^ In a similar 
way other points may be foimd or the curve may be laid out by 
graphical method. The shearing load at any point is P, and 
hence the shearing stress increases as the cross-section of the 



* This of course does not cover the possible case where the effect of shearing 
or other stresses may exceed that due to flexure. 
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beam decreases. When x==o, y = o, and in general when x 
is small, y is very small; therefore the outer end of the member 
must be modified so as to safely carry the shearing stress. Refer- 
ence will be made to this again under the section dealing with 
machine attachments (see chap. 16). It is to be especially noted 
that these theoretical shapes are based on certain assumptions 
and unless these are observed in the design, the theoretical out- 
lines do not apply. Thus in the cantilever example above, if the 
thickness of the beam is not kept uniform the outline for uniform 
strength is noi a parabola. The mistake of using a parabola 
when the thickness is not uniform is often made when I or T 
sections are used instead of imiform thickness or depth. It is 
evident, that, whatever may be the form of section adopted, by 
means of the bending moment and shearing load the correct 
depth of section can be found for a number of points and a 
curve plotted that will answer the requirements of uniform 
strength. 

16. Combined Flexure and Torsion. Let the force P, Fig. 8, 
act upon a rod with an arm a at a distance from the support equal 
to /. Then the stresses induced in the section close to the support 
are 

(a) flexure due to the bending moment PI 

(b) torsion " " ** twisting " Pa 

P 

(c) shearing ** " " direct load and equal to -r-. 

The shearing stress is usually very small compared to that due 
to bending and twisting, and can be neglected ; the predominat- 
ing stress therefore is that due to the combined action of the 
bending and twisting moments. 

It can be shown that if a bar or rod is subjected to a longi- 
tudinal tensile or compressive stress and at the same time to a 
shearing stress at right angles to its length, the combination of 
these stresses may produce similar stresses greater than either 
and acting along planes other than those along which the original 
stresses act.* 



♦ Church's "Mechanics," page 317. 
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If / be the greatest direct tensile or compressive stress and s 
the greatest direct shearing stress applied to the bar, then the 
maximum tensile or compressive stress p due to /and s is given 
by the following equation : 

P- H^ + V/'+4^] . . . . (i) 
and the maximum shearing stress p^ due to / and s is 

P. = J V/' +T^ ...... (2) 

It is evident that the numerical value of p will always exceed 
that of p^ and therefore if the material used has approximately 
the same tensile and shearing strength the design can be safely 
based on (i). But should the allowable shearing strength of the 
material be less than the tensile strength, as is usually the case, 
it may happen that the shearing stress p^ as found by (2) would 
dictate a larger section than that required by ^ as found by (i). 

If the tensile stress is due to a bending moment and the shear- 
ing stress is due to a twisting moment the values of 5 and / can 
be found from equations J and D respectively and p and p^ 
obtained as above in equations (i) and (2) respectively. 

Example. A certain section of a circular cast iron shaft is 
subjected to a bending moment M of 10,000 inch lbs. and a 
twisting moment T of 60,000 inch lbs. The allowable tensile 
stress p, is 2,000 lbs. per square inch and the allowable shearing 
stress />,, is 1,600 lbs. per square inch. It is required to design 
the cross-section of the shaft. 

-^ - , Me 32 Af 32 X 10,000 lOQfiOO 
From J, t ^ -J- =^ — j^ = -j^ — - — 35 — neariy 

o«^ irr.^ He ^^ ^^^ 16 X 60 ,000 300jOOO 

and from P, 5 = — = -— ^ — — ^ nearly 

350,000 
hence from (i),^, = — -« — and since p — 2,000 

2,000 

17 / \ ^ 300,000 , . ^ ^ ji 300i«» 

From (2),^, = — J, — and smce p, - 1.600, (? = ^—^ — 

^ '^* ^ ' 1600 
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.'.d^^.S" or J^*' greater than that given by (i). It is evident 
that the last value should be taken. 

Equations (i) and (2) are general, and applicable to any and all 
sections, but for circular shafts operating under conditions that 
produce both bending and twisting it has been found convenient 
to make use of what may be called an equivalent or ideal bending 
moment which may be derived from equation (i) as follows. 

Let A/^ = the equivalent bending which will produce the 
maximum direct stress p. 

Let M = the bending moment producing the direct stress /. 
" r = the twisting moment producing the shearing stress 5. 
** r = radius of shaft. 

From y, M = — and M = ■^, 

r " r 

and from D, T ^ — - = 

f r 

(Since 7^=2/ for circular or other sections for which the mo- 
ments of inertia about two perpendicular axes are equal.) 

/ 
Multiply equation (t) through by-, whence 



r 2 L- f \ r^ f^ -* 

.-. ^ = 3/. = MA/ + K v'l?M-~r . . . (Al 

In a similar manner an equivalent twisting moment can be 
deduced from (2) thus, 

?A_ ^7-^ V M^ -f iT' .... (A*,) 

The quantities M and T are usually large and the numerical 
work involved in solving A' and A", can be simplified by writing 
M = x T, where x for any particular problem will be a known 
quantity. 

Whence K reduces to, 

A/, = Vi T[x -f v/ A-^^ll'i] .... (Ao) 
and K^ reduces to, 

T ^ ^ T \'' x^ ^ I (A3) 

4 . 
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It is to be especially noted that M^ and T^ are equivalent mo- 
ments in a numerical sense only; that is, if a bending moment 
M and a twisting moment T are applied to a shaft, producing a 
tensile stress / and a shearing stress s respectively, then M^ is 
a bending moment which will give a stress equal to the maximum 
resultant tensile or compressive stress ^, and T^ is a twisting 
moment which will give a stress equal to the maximum resuhant 
shearing stress p^y reference being made to the same section. . 

The application of these equations to the investigation of any 
existing shaft subjected to a bending moment M and a twisting 
moment T is obvious, and it remains to consider their applica- 
tion to the design of new shafts. It has been pointed out that 
the greater numerical value given by equation (i) does not nec- 
essarily indicate that a larger section will result from its adoption 
than would result from the use of equation (2). For the same 
reasons the greater numerical value of A/^, obtained from K may 
not give a larger section than woyld be obtained from T^ by ap- 
plying K^. It is necessary therefore to determine under what 
conditions each should be used for designing in order that the 
maximum diameter of shaft shall be found in all cases. 

From 7, M. =-- ^ = ^ 

r 32 

X2 M. 16 2 Af . , . 

Whence (? = = — X — — • • • • (3 

In a similar way from E 

^ = — • X — (4) 

"" A 

Since in any given problem M and T are always known, i/. 
and T^ can always be found from K and Ky^ (or K2 and K^ and 
since the allowable values of p and p^ can always be assigned, the 
diameter of the shaft d can always be determined from both 
equations (3) and (4) and the larger value selected as in the problem 
previously solved. It is, however, desirable to know, for any 
set of conditions, whether equation (3) or equation (4) will give the 
greater value of d without the necessity of solving both equa- 
tions. 
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It is evident that in order that equations (3) and (4) may give the 

same diameter of shaft must equal —r or ,* = — and 

P P. 2M, p 

that for conditions other than these, either equation (3) or equa- 
tion (4) may give the greater diameter. It is therefore neces- 

T p 

sary to investigate the relations existing between * and -^ 

for three sets of conditions. 

(i) When equations (3) and (4) will give equal values of d. 
(2) " equation (3) will give the greatest value of d. 

(i) Ithasalreadybeenshown that equations (3) and (4) will give 

P* T*t P* 

equal values of d when — -' = —77- or if -— ' be called v, then 
^ p 2M, p '^ 



is the equation of a curve which expresses all the simultaneous 
values of -^ and —77 for which equations (3) and (4) will give 

p 2M^ 

equal values of d. The value of either Af or T in equation 5 may 
vary from zero to infinity and the most convenient way of plotting 
simultaneous values of M and T is to plot their ralio. If then, 
in equation (5), the relations as given in K^ and K^ be substi- 
tuted for those in K and K^ the equation becomes 



y = ^ = —^ — (6) 

which is the equation of a curve expressing all the simultaneous 
values of y (or — ^j and x (or — j for which equations K^ and 

K^ will give equal diameters of shaft. 

It is desirable before plotting the curve to examine the limits 
between which x and y may vary. It is clear that for il/ = o 
jc=o, and for T'=o x=^ 00 , hence the limits of x are o, and cjo » 
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Using these same limits for M and T in equation (5) it is found 
that 



when M = 



' I and jI/, = 



and when T => o, y — } and M, = r_ 
That is for all materials where the ratio of allowable shearing 
to tensile stress lies between i and }4 there are always amulta- 
neous values of M and T for which equations (3) and {4) will give 
equal values of d. The curve giving these simultaneous values 
is shown in Fig. 9 and has been plotted from equation (6). 
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by the curve (or in other words if the co-ordinates chosen inter- 
sect above the curve) equation (3) will give the largest value of d. 

For the value of -^ can be increased only by making M greater 

relatively to T and an examination of K and K, shows that in- 
creasing M increases A' more rapidly than it does K,. Hence 
in such cases K (or K^) applies and equation {^) which is based 
on them will give the largest value. 
p 
Further, for values of -^ equal to or greater ihan unity, equa- 
tion (3) will also give the largest value of d. For it has just been 

T 
shown that M can never be less than — and only equals this 
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when Af = o. For all finite values of Jf, therefore^ M^ must he 

greater than — ^; and it is evident from equations (3) and (4) that 

2 

T. 
for values oi p^ = p and M^> —^ equation (3), which is based on 

K (or K2), will give the greatest value of d. 

(3) In a similar way it can be shown that lor all simultaneous 

values of — ^ and -= which intersects below the curve and within 
P T 

the limits y = i and y^yi\ or for all materials where — ^ is less 

P 
than K, equation (4), which is based on K^ (or K^, will give the 

greatest value of d. 

Summary. Equations K2 and K^ are the most convenient 
forms of equivalent moments and will be used in this work. It 
is to be particularly noted that they are applicable only to circu- 
lar or other sections where the polar moment of inertia is equal 
to the sum of the rectangular moments of inertia aroimd perpen- 
dicular axes (see page 50). Where the section to be considered 
is more complex the solution must be based on the original equa- 
tions (i) and (2) in a similar manner to that employed in the ex- 
ample on page 49. Equation K^ should be used where the 

simultaneous values of -^ and — intersect above the curve which 

P ^ 

P* 
is always the case whenever — ^> i. Equation K^ should be 

P 

used where the simultaneous values of -7 and — intersect below 

P ^ 

p^ 
the curve, which is always the case whenever ~ '^i- 

Example i. An engine cylinder is i6''X24'' (piston 16'' in 
diameter and stroke of 24^^, steam pressure = 100 lbs. per square 
inch. The centre of the crank pin overhangs the centre of the 
main journal by 1$" (measured parallel to the axis of shaft). 
Assume that the pressure on the crank pin may be equal to 100 
lbs. imbalanced pressure per square inch of the piston when 
the connecting-rod is perpendicular to the crank radius. Allow- 
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ing 8,000 pounds as the maximum allowable direct stress and 
6,400 as the maximum allowable shearing stress, compute the 
diameter of the shaft. 

Area of piston = 200 sq. inches; radius of crank (arm of 
maximum twisting moment) r = 12''; arm of bending moment 

r = 200 X 100 X 12 = 240,000 inch lbs. Also 
M = 200 X 100 X 15 = 300,000 

M p. 6,400 

:. = -= 15^12 = 1.25; - = g^ = .8 = y. 

By referring to Fig. 9 it is seen that for >• = — ^ = .8 and x = 

1.25 the ordinates intersect above the curve, hence K^ should be 
used. 



From K.y M. = i [1.25 + V 1.25' + i] 240,000 

= 342,000 inch lbs. 

From (3), ^ ^ 342.000 X 32 ^ 
■^ 8,000 x?^ 

.-. ^ = 7.58'' 

Example 2. — A circular cast iron shaft is subjected to a twist- 
ing moment of 250,000 inch lbs. and a bending moment of 62,500 
inch lbs. The allowable tensile stress is 2,000 lbs. per sq. inch 
and the allowable shearing stress 1,400 lbs. Determine the 
diameter of the shaft. 

p, 1,400 ^ , 62,500 

Here y = — = = .7 and x = — = .2s. 

p 2,000 250,000 

From the curve. Fig. 9, it is seen that for y = — ^ = .7 and 

X = .25 the intersection of the ordinates falls below the curve, 
hence K^ should be used. 



Then T = [v (.25)' + i] 250,000 = 257,500 

__ i6x 257,500 _^ 
~ r X 1,400 ~ ^^^ 

d = 9.75 inches. 
Suppose, however, that K2 should be used. 
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Then, -*f, = H-2S + ^(25)' + i] 250,000 = 160,000 

<? = 3^ ^ '^'°°° = 830 

7: X 2,000 
.*. d = 9.4 inches or .35'^ less than the value given by K2. 
A convenient graphical solution of K^ and K^ is shown in Fig. 
9 (a) which may be used as follows: 

For K^ make Oa = unity; lay off Ob=x to the same scale on 
the vertical axis. Draw ab extending it beyond b for a 
length somewhat greater than x; 

then ab^ y/ OV + Oa^ = \/^?T7 ; 
hence T^abxT. 
For equation K^, lay off be = Ob =- x along the extension of 
ab. Then 6c + a 6 = ac = .r + \/^ + i ; 
Hence Af . = K [^^ X r]. 




—Unity — 



Fig. 9 (a). . 

17. Other Formulas. — Equation K is sometimes trans- 
formed into an equivalent twisting moment. Since in general 

pi 2 p^I 

A/ = ^— and T = —^ — , for an equal intensity of stress (that 

is, p^ ^ p) T = 2M for the same section. If therefore it is con- 
sidered more convenient to use an equivalent twisting moment 
instead of an equivalent bending moment it is allowable to sub- 
stitute for M^ (the bending moment, equivalent to the combined 
bending and twisting moment), yi T^ (a twisting moment equiva- 
lent to the combined bending and twisting moments) provided 
the same allowable direct stress is used with T in solving for the 
diameter of shaft. 

.-. r. « 2 Af. - ii/ + VM^ -^ r (K,) 
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Equations K2y /C3, and K^ are all diflFerent forms of Rankine*s 
formula for combined bending and twisting. Other authorities 
give slightly diflFerent coefficients. Thus Grashof gives 

M. = i M + i VAP+V .... (7) 
While others give 

M. = 0.3s M + 0.65 y/M^'Vf . . (8) 
The diameter of shaft given by equations (7) and (8) will 
not diflfer much from that given by K^, for any set of conditions, 
except where the bending moment is very small. At the limit 
where the bending moment M is equal to zero, Grashof s formula 
gives a value of Af^, 25 per cent greater than that given by K2. But 
it may be noted that in general for all materials whose shearing 
strength is less than their tensile strength (and this is the case 
for most materials used in engineering) that when M is small or, 
in other words, when the shearing stress predominates, it is 
safer to use K^ in preference to Xj. It will be found that for 
the range where equations (7) and (8) give values greater than 
K^y that these values will still be less than those obtained from 
K^ or at least not enough greater to warrant the use of a diflFerent 

p 

formula in place of K.^, Take for example steel where -^ = .8 

and jc = .1, which is down close to the limit where Grashof s 
formula gives the greatest value compared to K2. Expressing (f 
in terms of T as in equations (3) and (4), 

from iJ^j ^ = 1-77 \ — 

^ P 

' If 
from A'3 d = 1 . 84 \ — 

^ P 

from Grashofs formula (/ = 1.88 \\ — 

^ P 
from which it is seen that the difiFcrence between d as determined 

by K^ and Grashof's formula is negligible. The same evidently 
applies to equation (8) which diflFers but little from GrashoPs. 
As the value of x increases, the diflFerence between these equiva- 
lent bending moments decreases, and any variation is more than 
covered by the factor of safety which must be used. 
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18. Combiiied Torsion and Compression. Propeller shafts 
of steamers and vertical shafts carrying considerable weight are 
subjected to combined twist and thrust. The span, or distance 
between bearings, is frequently so small that the shaft may be 
considered as subjected to simple compression, so far as the 
action of the thrust is concerned. 

The intensity of this compressive stress in such cases is 

in which P = the thrust, and d = the diameter of the (solid cir- 
cular) shaft. 

If r = the twisting moment on the shaft, r = }4 d =^ the 
radius of the shaft, /^ = the polar moment of inertia = 2 / 
(=2 times the rectangular moment of inertia), and s = the 
intensity of shearing stress due to T, then 

5/p 45/ T d 16 T 

r d ' ' 4 / ^ (f 

for solid circular shafts. 

The resultant maximum stresses are those due to the com- 
bined actions of a normal stress (compression) and a tangential 
stress (shear) as in the case of combined bending and twisting 
(Art. 17); hence equations (i) and (2) of the preceding article 
apply and may be used to find the maximum compressive or max- 
imum shearing stress; or if c be the compressive stress due to P, s 
be the shearing stress due to T, p^ the maximum resultant com- 
pressive stress, and p^ the maximum resultant shearing stress, then 



p, = -c+-v/(^ -h 45^ and />. = - Vr 4-45^ 
22 ^ '2 ^ 






•»0.-;^>li»+^ (« 
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It is diflicult to find the value of d for a given value of p^ or p^ 
from the above equations, and it is much more convenient lo 
assume a trial diameter d and then check for the values of p^ 
and p^ 10 sec that they do not exceed the allowable tompressive 
and shearing stresses of the material under consideration. 

If ihe span of the shaft between bearings is so great that the 
shaft must be considered as a column likely to buckle, the trial 
diameter of the shaft may be taken so as to bring the mean 
compressive stress f well below the allowable value, and after 
solving for p^, and p^ the shaft may also be checked as a long 
column (Art. 20). In steel shafting it is necessary usually to 
apply equation (/,) only, but it is well to check the shearing 
stress /»_ against the aliowablc stress by applying (/,,). 

19, Flexure Combined with Direct Stress. If the section 
XV, Fig. 10, be acted on by a force F at a distance from il.s 
gravity axis O equal to a, the stresses induced in the section will 
be:— 

fa) A uniformly distributed stress due lo the load P and 
P 
equal to — per unit area. This will be tensile or compressive, 

depending on the direction of P. 

(b) A flexural stress due to the bending moment P a. This 
flexural stress will be a tensile stress on one side of the gravity 
axis which is at righi angles to a, and compressive on the other. 

If the direct stress induced in the section by the load P is 
tensile, then the flexural stress on the side toward the load is 
tensile. If the direct stress induced is compressive, the flexural 
stress on the side toward the load is compressive. The maxi- 
mum stress will be the greatest algebraic sum of these combined 
stresses at the outer fibres at .Y or V. The distribution of these 
stresses for both cases is shown graphically in Fig, 10, where 
tenalc stresses arc plotted above the line U V and the compress- 
ive stress below; the ordinates under r s representing the flexural 
stresses, and those under m n the direct stresses. An inspection 
will show where the algebraic sum is greatest. In the case shown 
the combined compressive or combined tensile stresses at X are 
the greatest which may come on the section, depending on the 
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iireclion of P. This is not necessarily so, as a brief reflection 
will show that if O be located near enough to X the reverse of 
the above conditions may exist. The form of section and location 
of the gravity axis should be fixed with reference to the relative 
tensile and compressive strength of the material used. 
Let f/ = the direct stress due to P, 
Let p^ = the tensile of compressive stress due to P a, 
Let p = the maximum stress in the section at X or Y. 



Then from formula i4, p' = -r-, and from formula/, ^^ 

A 



Pae 



Therefore, 



P Pae* 



(Af) 



Fig. io (a). 




U 



m 



U- 



m 



^ 



^ 



Fig. io (b). 



^here e is the distance from O to the outer fibre at either X or 
5^') depending on which is under consideration. If the material 
^ is equally strong in tension and compression the gravity 
^ should not be far from central, but where cast iron is used 
*^ IS advantageous to distribute the metal more toward the 
tension side, thus drawing the gravity axis toward that side. 
This increases e on the compression side, and hence increases the 



♦^See Churches "Mechanics," p. 362 
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compressive stress. It decreases e on the tension side, and hence 
decreases the tensile stress. Cast iron is much stronger in 
compression than in tension, and therefore a greater moment can 
be withstood by a given cross-sectional area when distributed in 
this manner. 

It is not practicable, in general, to solve equation {M) for th^ 
direct determination of the dimensions of a cross section to sus- 
tain a given eccentric load P with an assigned intensity of stress 
pj because both A, /, and e are functions of the required dimen- 
sions; and with any but the simplest sections complicated fimc- 
tions result. With solid, square, or circular sections, or in 
general where only one dimension is unknown, it is possible to 
reduce Af to a form which can be solved; but the algebraic ex- 
pression is a troublesome cubic equation. The practical way is 
to assume a trial section and check this for P or p. 

Example i. A small crane (Fig. ii) has a clear swing of 28 
inches. The section at w w is shown by Fig. 11 {b). Find the 
load corresponding to a maximum fibre stress (compression) of 
9,000 lbs. per square inch at n. 

P Pae „ pAI 



A I ' I + Aae 

o = 28 + 2 == 30 i4 = 2 X 4 — 1-5X3.= 3.5 
7 = ^(2 X 64 - 1.5 + 27) = 7.3 

.-. p^9^ X3.5X7.3 ^^^^tb3, 
7-3 + 3-5X30X 2 

Example 2. A punching machine (Fig. 12) has a reach of 
22 inches. Maximum force P acting at the punch is taken at 
70,000 lbs. Design the section m n so that the maximum fibre 
stress at n (tension) shall be about 2,400 pounds per square inch, 
and check the compressive stress at m. 

The general form of section best adapted to this case is that 
shown in Fig. 12 (6). Taking the trial dimensions as in Fig. 12 (6), 
the neutral axis is found to be 8^^ from n. 

.', a = 22 -f- 8 -« 30. It is also found that A = 216 and 
/ = 7.680. 



[: 
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. " . at n, 

70,000 



216 



70,000 X 30 X 8 „ 

+ ' -^g^^ = 325 + 2,200 = 2,525 lbs. 



P = 

and at m, 

70,000 70,000 X 30 X II ^11 

P, = -^^^ + '- :^ -325+3,000 = 2,675 lbs. 

The tensile stress is slightly greater than the limit assigned. 
If this excess is not considered permissible a stronger section 
must be taken. It is evident that this can be accomplished by 
massing the metal still further toward the tension side as the 
compressive stress is very low. 




Fig. II. 



Fig. 12. 



The theory regarding the position of the neutral axis given 
above is that in general use for such cases. Recent investiga- 
tions have pointed out the fact that this theory is not absolutely 
rigid for curved beams. For the usual case of design it is be- 
lieved that the above is sufficiently accurate. 

20. Stresses in Columns or Long Struts. When a short 
bar is subjected to an axial compressive load the stress induced 
in each section is simple compression (see Art. 20) , and the value 
of the stress p is given by formula {A) or 

W 

If, however y the bar is more than 4 to 6 times as long as its least 
diameter, the above equation does not apply, as the bar will, if 
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proportioned as above, deflect laterally under the load and will 
ultimately break under a compound stress due to compression 
and lateral bending. Such a member is called a column. 

Theoretical equations for the design of columns were first 
developed by Euler. Other formulae were later developed ex- 
perimentally by Hodgkinson and Tredgold. Gordon and Rankine 
have also prof>osed equations for the design of this class of mem- 
bers. The student is referred to any good treatise on the Me- 
chanics of Materials for a fuller discussion of these expressions 
than can be given in this work. 

Let I = the length of the column in inches, 

p = the least radius of gyration of cross-section, 

/ = the least moment of inertia of cross-section, 

A = the area of the cross-section in square inches, 

P^ = the breaking load on the column in pounds, 

p/= the mean intensity of stress under the breaking load, 

or the unil breaking load, = P^ -^ A, 
p^ = the crushing strength of the material, or unit stress 

at the yield point. This is the maximum intensity 

of stress in the column when the mean intensity of 

stress is />/, 
n = the factor of safety, 

P = the working load on the column in f>ounds, P^ -^ n, 
^ = the mean intensity of working stress, or unil working 

load, = p/ -^ n = P ^ Ay 
p = the intensity of working stress in the column 

( = A "^ ^)- This is the maximum intensity of 

stress in the column when the mean intensity of 

stress is p/. 
m =i 3L coefficient for the end conditions as shown in 

Table 3. 
Then Euler's formula for long columns is 

It is to be especially noted that Euler's equation is rational and 
deduced from the theory of elasticity. The coefficient vt is also 
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rational and applicable to other forms of column formula;. As 
will be shown later, the equation is strictly applicable only to 
very long columns. 

Very short compression members, of ductile material, fail 
under stresses corresponding to, or only slightly in excess of, the 



TABLE UI 



'VALUES OF m 70B DTTFEBENT IWD CONDITIONB 



CASfl 

Jfixed at one 

end, free at 

other. 



m=l* 



T 



0A8£.n 

*'Pin Ended" 

Both ends free, 

Imt guided. 



m = 1 



CABEUl 

*Tin A Square** 

One end ftlzed, 

the other 

ffuided. 

in=«''4 



GASEJy 

''Square 

Ended" 

Both ends 

fixed. 

m= 4' 




mm^ 




wm 





WP70 



apparent elastic limit, or yield point; for when this stress is 
reached the metal flows, although it does not actually break. 
Very long columns may approximate the resistance as given by 
Euler's formula. Columns of lengths intermediate between 
compression members which yield by simple crushing and those 
which fail by pure flexure are weaker than the former and 
stronger than the latter. If a column is initially exactly straight, 
perfectly homogeneous, and subjected to an absolutely concentric 
load (that is, if it is an ideal column) there seems to be no reason 
why its strength should diminish rapidly with an increase of 
length, other conditions remaining the same. 

However, even an ideal very long column would reach the con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium when subjected to a certain critical 
load (the greatest load consistent with stability). If the load is 
increased beyond this limit and a deflection is caused in any way, 
the deflection will increase until the stress due to flexure pro- 
duces failure of the column. If a deflection is caused while the 
column is under a load less than this greatest load consistent 
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with Stability, the elasticity of the material tends to make the 
column regain its normal form. Initial defects in the form or 
structure of a column or eccentric application of load tend to pro- 
duce such a deflection; hence long struts fail under smaller loads 
than short struts of similar material and cross-section, for the 
ideal conditions are not realized in practice. Or, in other words, 
for equal safety under a given load long columns must have a 
greater cross-section, and lower mean, or nominal, working 
stress.* Even in columns of moderate length, if of ductile ma- 
terial, the flow at the yield point causes buckling. 

Merriman says that if the length of a compression member be 
only from four to six times its least "diameter," it may be treated 
as one which will yield by simple compression. Johnson gives 
limits within which the Euler formula should not be applied as 
/ ^ /'= 150 for pin-ended, and = 200 for square-ended columns. 
Other authorities give somewhat different limits; but nearly all 
agree that most of the columns in ordinary structures and ma- 
chines are intermediate between simple compression members 
and those to which Euler's formula? apply. There have been a 
great many column formula? proposed. A graphical represen- 
tation of several of these formulae is shown in Fig. 13. In this 
diagram, abscissas represent ratios of the length of column to 
the least radius of gyration of the cross-section, and the ordinates 
represent the nominal (mean) intensity of compressive stress. Or, 



X = I -T- r = I ~ ^^/ I -^ A, and y = p\ = P, ^ A. 

The diagram is drawn for the ultimate resistance of pin-ended 
columns with a material having a crushing resistance, p^ (yield 
point) of 36,000 pounds per square inch, and a modulus of elas- 
ticity, £, of 29,400,000. The value of p\ is 36,000 for a very 
short compression member, and it is e\ident that a long column 
could not be expected to have a greater strength; hence no for- 
mula should be used which would give a value of p/ in excess of 



* Owing to the flexure of the long column, the stress is not uniform across the 
section. The maximum intensity of stress must be kept within the compressive 
strength of the material ; hence the mean stress is less than for shorter compression 
members, in which the mean stress is more nearly equal to the maximum. 
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the crushing resistance p^. Referring to the diagram, it will ap- 
pear that the Euler formula (represented by the curve E E, £,) 
cannot apply to pin-ended columns (of this particular material) 
in which / -^ /> < 90. If columns with a ratio of / to /• less than 
this limit yielded by simple crushing, and those with a greater 
ratio ot tto p followed Eulcr's formula, the straight line F F, and 
ihc curve F, E^ £, would give the laws for all lengths of columns, 
li is not reasonable to expect such an abrupt change of law in 
passing this limit {/ ^ /* = 90); and, as already stated, columns 
of moderate length fail under a mean stress considerably less than 
the simple crushing resistance of the material; or the strength 




of columns is inversely as some function of the length divided 
by the "least diameter." 

Mr. Thomas H. Johnson has developed a formula which is 
based on the assumption that the strength of the column may be 
taten inversely as / -^ /'. This expression is 

P I 

p: = j = K-k- (I) 

in vhich the coefficient k has the value, 
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This formula is represented by the straight line T H J^m Fig. 
13. It will be noted that this line is tangent to the Eulcr curve at 
7j, and the equation of the latter is to be used, should the columns 
exceed the length corresponding to this point of tangency 
(I -^p > 150). This expression is very simple, after k has been 
determined. It is very convenient in making a large number of 
computations for columns of any one material, and it is employed 
in structural work to a considerable extent. It does not appear 
to have any advantage, on the ground of simplicity, when some 
particular value of k does not apply to several computations. 

For determination of nominal working stress, p' (as computed 
above) may be divided by a suitable factor of safety, ;/. Or if 
p' -^ n ^ />', the expression may be put in the following form for 
direct computation of mean working stress. 

^.t.-^j..p-t^-^' . . . („ 

n tiff ;i ^ ^tmr E p 

Professor J. B. Johnson has derived a formula from the results 
of the very careful experiments of Considfere and Tetmajer. 
His formula is: 

for pin-ended columns. The curve FB J^ (Fig. 13) represents 
this expression. This curve is a parabola tangent to the Euler 
curve, and with its vertex in the axis of ordinates at F, the direct 
crushing stress of the material. For columns having I -r- p 
greater than the value corresponding to the point of tangency J ^ 
(should such be used), the Eulcr formula is to be employed. 
The formula of Professor Johnson^s is empirical, but it agrees 
remarkably well with very refined experiments on breaking loads. 
It gives considerably higher values for allowable stress than other 
generally accepted formulas, probably because it is based upon 
more refined tests, or upon conditions further removed from 
those in practice. 

Professor Johnson says (** Materials of Construction," pages 
301-302) that both Bauschinger and Tetmajer *' mounted their 
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columns wdth cone or knife-edge bearings at the computed gravity 
axis, while M. Considfere mounted his with lateral screw adjust- 
ments, and arranged a very delicate electric contact at the side 
so as to indicate a lateral deflection as small as o.ooi mm. He 
then applied moderate loads to the columns and adjusted the end 
bearings until they stood under such loads rigidly vertical, with 
no lateral movement whatever."* 

It would appear that this precaution tends to make the test one 
of the material and not of a long strut; for the eccentricity of 
the load (relative to the nominal geometric axis) compensates, in a 
measure, for the lack of homogeneity of the material. Had the 
correction been made under greater load, the results of the tests, 
if plotted in Fig. 13, would probably be still nearer the line F F,, 
and the difference between these test columns and columns as 
used in practice would be greater, requiring a higher contingency 
factor in the latter for safety. 

For determining the working stress, the value of />/ (as com- 
puted from the above form of Johnson's expression) should be 
divided by a suitable factor of safety n. Or, the formula may be 
put in the following form for computing nominal working stress : 

The Rankine or Gordon formula (see Church's *' Mechanics," 
pages 372-376) has been extensively used for columns. It may 
be expressed as follows: 

A' = ^ = 7^;— ■ • • (5) 

m 






The above formula is based upon experiments on the breaking 
strength of colunms. The coefficient P is purely empirical, and 
this fact limits its usefulness, for it leaves much uncertainty as 
to how this coefficient should be modified for materials different 
from those which have been actually tested as columns. The 



♦" This precaution is essential to a perfect test of the material. . . . Only in 
this way can other sources of weakness be eliminated." — [J. B. J.] 
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mean intensity of working stress, ^', might be inferred by di\id- 
ing />/ by n, or the expression can be written : 

f / .7X2 .... (6) 



i ^ 



m \p 

but it is not entirely satisfactory to assume the action for stresses 
within the elastic limit, from the results of tests for breaking 
strength. The form of the Rankine expression is rational, but 
the coefficient P is not. 

Professor Merriman says, in his ** Mechanics of Materials," 
page (129) : "Several attempts have been made to establish a for- 
mula for coluJtms which shall be theoretically correct. . . . The 
most successful attempt is that of Ritter, who, in 1873, proposed 
the formula 



^ = :4= ^^ ; T Ty • • • W 

m 7: E \ p ' 
^*The form of this formula is the same as that of Rankine's 
formula, . . . but it deserves a special name because it com- 
pletes the deduction of the latter formula by finding for ^ a value 
which is closely correct when the stress p does not exceed the 
clastic limit />^." The above notation is changed to agree with 
that previously used in this article. The ratio p^ -^ pis the factor 
of safety. For ultimate strength, this formula might be written: 

^^- = T°- ^//y • • • (^-^ 

but the first form (eq. N) is the more important. The curve 
/?! T R^ (Fig. 13) is the graphical representation of the last 
expression, eq. AT^* 

Merriman gives the Euler formula for a factor of safety of » == 
A "^ Pi which is 

^-i'n-jr:'^iTi • . • . (9) 

♦ Professor Merriman developed equation N\ independently, but later than 
Ritter. He gives Ritter sole credit for the formula in the 1897 edition of his 
** Mechanics of Materiab." 
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Failure occurs if p^p^* The Ritter formula (eq. N) reduces 

to this last expression for columns so long that the term unity 
in the denominator is negligible; strictly speaking, this is only 
the case when / -5- ^' = infinity. Professor Mem man also shows, 
mathematically, that the two cunes, EE^E^ and R^T R^ are 
tangent to each other when I -^ p = infinity. 

If /-=-^ = o, the Ritter formula reduces to ^=P-^i4, which 
is the ordinary formula for short compression members. 

The facts that this formula is rational in form, that it gives the 
correct values at the limits /-r/) = c3oand /-j-/o=o, and that it 
Kes wholly within the boundary F F^E^E^ (Fig. 13), all justify its 
use, and it will be adopted in this work. It wiXL be noted from 
Fig. 13 that the Ritter and Rankine formulas agree very closely 
for the material taken for illustration; but the fact that the 
curvx of the latter crosses the Euler curve near the right-hand 
limit of the diagram indicates that its constant ? is not theo- 
retically correct. 

Exception may be taken to the use of the Ritter formula for 
cast iron, since it involves the use of the stress at the elastic 
limit, and the coefiicient of elasticity, both of which have no 
definite fixed values for cast iron. But the same criticism ai>- 
plies to the use of any rational formula founded on the elastic 
theory, as far as cast iron is concerned. Thus the cxpres* 
aons for deflection in simple beams contain E which, for cast 
iron, may vary from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000. Since cast-iron 
columns designed simply for strength are very rare in machine 
design it therefore seems best to use the formula since otherwise 
it fulfils all needs better than any other. 

If it is desired to design a cast-iron column with great accuracy 

Pc 

values of — ^jTd ^^J ^^ taken which will give results in ac- 
cordance with experiment and which practically transforms the 
equation into Rankine's formula. If — ^—-^ = q, then for cast- 

iron columns with fixed ends q = , for one end fixed and the 

5,000 



other free but guided q 
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and for both ends free but guided 



q ^ 



5,000 



5,000 
In addition the student should consult treatises on 



the strength of materials treating fully of this subject. 

All of the above formulas ^ve the value of the mean ultimate 
stress [pj = -P, -^ A), or the mean working stress {p' = P -i- A), 
corresponding to a maximum ultimate stress p^ or a maximum 
working stress p, respectively. However, the ordinary problem 
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of design is to assign proper dimensions for the member under 
the given load. It is not practicable lo solve directly, for the 
area in such expressions as those given in this article as ^ (or p) 
and /' are both functions of the area of the cross- section. It is 
usual to assume a section somewhat larger than that demanded 
for simple crushing, and then to check for the ultimate load P, 
or the working load P'. Professor \V. N. Barnard has devised 
a diagram which is \'ery convenient for these compulations for 
steel or wrought-iron columns. It is shown, to a reduced scale, 
in Fig. 13 (a). The four curves are for the four end conditions 
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given in Table III, page 63. They are plotted for a maximum 
working stress of 10,000 pounds per square inch, and a value of 

n' = which is an average value for steel. The curves 

A 29,500,000 

should not, however, be used for cast iron, wood, or other mate- 

riaJs where the ratio ^ will give values far different from the 

above, but such cases may be solved directly by equation N. 
They may be used for any other stress by proceeding as follows: 
Assume a trial cross-section, which fixes p. Di\ide / by this 
value of p; take this quotient on the lower scale and pass directly 
upward to the proper curve for the given end conditions; then 
pass horizontally to that one of the radiating diagonals which is 
numbered to correspond with the selected stress; from this last 
point pass upward to the horizontal scale at the top of the diagram, 
where the value of the imit load or mean working stress (p^) is 
read off.* If this value of p' agrees sufficiently well with the 
quotient of the load divided by the trial area, the section may be 
considered as satisfactory. 

In the case of a square-ended column, or when the supporting 
action of the ends is equal in all possible planes of flexure, it is 
sufficient to take the least radius of gyration of the section; or 
to take p for the axis about which the section is weakest. In 
case of a pin-ended colunm, as a connecting-rod, the cylindrical 
supporting pins make it equivalent to a square-ended column 
against flexure in the plane of the axes of the pins, provided these 
bear symmetrically with reference to the axis of the column ; while 
the column is pin-ended with reference to a plane perpendicular 
to the axes of the pins. If the cross-section of such a column 
has equal dimensions in these two planes (circular, square sec- 
lions, etc.), the column need only be computed for the latter 
plane. If the pin-ended column has an oblong section (elliptical, 
rectangular but not square, I section, etc.), it may be weaker in 



* The method of using the diagram is indicated by the arrows, for an example 
in which /-i-p— 80 and the maximum working stress= 14,000 (pin-endedV In this 
rase, f/ is found to be about 7,900. 
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cither of these two planes, notwithstanding the differeu^ 
in end conditions relative to them; and it may be nece^ 
sary to compute for both planes, imlcss the section is ob 
viously stronger in one of them. If a rectangular, or elliptical : 
column has a section in which the dimension in the plan€ 
of the pins is more than one-half the dimension in the 
plane perpendicular to the pins, it will suffice to compute as 
a pin-ended column against flexure in the latter plane, and 
vice versa. 

In the preceding discussion, the various formulae have been 
given both for breaking and for working loads. The Euler and 
Ritter formulae are derived from the theory of elasticity; hence 
these are proper for computations pertaining to working loads, in 
which the stress should never exceed the elastic limit.* It 
does not follow that these two rational formulas will agree with 
experiments on the ultimate resistance of columns or for material 
which do not follow Hooke's law of proportionality of stress tc 
strain. These expressions arc, in this respect, like the commor 
beam formulae. Such formulae as Rankine's and J. B. Johnson's 
derived from tests of ultimate resistance of columns, are, foi 
similar reasons, less rigidly applicable to working loads anc 
stresses. 

Example. The connecting-rod of a steam engine is = 
feet long and is subjected to a load of 20,000 lbs. If the 
maximum allowable stress is 9,000 lbs. per sq. in., deter 
mine the diameter of a circular section at the centre of the 
rod. Take £ = 30,000,000, and the clastic limit ^^ = 36,000 
lbs. per sq. in. The rod may be considered a pin-endec 
column. Hence m = i. 

If the rod were designed as a short column, the required ares 

20 000 

would be ^ = — ^ = 2.2 sq. ins. or a diameter of i|j 

9,000 ^ 

inches; and it is evident that for a long column the diametei 
must be greater than this. Assume 2K inches as a trial diameter 

* The Eulcr formula is not applicable for practical applications, except fo 
quite long columns. 
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ThtnA = 4.9, /> = - = ^ / = fc'', whence in AT 

48 

/ = rrm: rzm = 4,300 



I + ^ ' 



I X ?r^ X 3o,oc»,cx» 



60 

_S. 
8 



•'•^=47300X4.9 = 21,070 lbs. which is a little more than the 
required load and the section will fulfil tJie requirements. The 
student should also follow the solution through on the diagram. 
21. Eccentric Loading of Long Columns. In the preced- 
ing discussion of columns it has been assumed that the load has 
been applied axially. This is obviously the best way of applying 
the load, but cases often occur where it must be applied at a dis- 
tance a from the axis of the column. In such a case the column 
is said to carry an eccentric load, and the arm a is called the 
wcentricity. If the length of the column be less than 4 or 6 

times its least diameter, that is, if the ratio — be less than about 

r 

25, the member may be treated by the method outlined in para- 

P Pae 
graph (10) and formula M will apply or p =-t + ^—j — . 

If, however, the column be longer than 4 to 6 times its least 

p 

diameter, it can no longer be assumed that the direct stress— r 

A 

due to the load is uniformly distributed over the section, as it 

has been shown by the discussion on long columns that such is 

not the case. 

In addition, if the load is applie<l eccentrically, it is obvious 
'^••at the column will deflect somewhat more than it would if the 
'xd were applied axially. This will have the effect of adding to 
''•^' original lever arm a an additional amount «, due to this dc- 
'"ction. 

The stresses therefore acting on an eccentrically loaded 
<^olumn are — 

(a) A compressive stress p^y such as would be induced if the 
load were axial. 
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(b) A flexural stress ^j, due to the eccentricity and propo^j 
tional to the bending moment P (a + «). 
For the first from Ritter's formula {N) 



^• = t[^+;3i(7)1 



and for the second from (7) 

. P (fl + ^^) € P (g + «) g 

^' ^ 7 ^ ~~a7~ 

Therefore the maximum compressive stress* in the section is 

For columns whose ratio of — is less than loo, and workiq|: 

stresses such as must be used in machine design, the deflectioB 
a may be neglected. For columns longer than this, or where tte^ 
stress is necessarily high, a can be determined by the theory of 
elasticity. For a full discussion of the manner of computation 
see Merriman's ** Mechanics of Materials," 1905 edition, page 
217. For the ordinary cases of machine design this refinement 
may be omitted. 

Example. A circular wooden pole 30 feet high is required 
to carry a transformer weighing 800 pounds, with an eccentricity 
of 10 inches. What must be the diameter at the middle in order 
that the stress due to this load shall not exceed 500 pounds peT 
square inch? Let />. = 3,000 pounds per square inch and E^ 

1,500,000. Also ;;/ = -. (See Table III.) 

4 



* The stress induced on the convex side of an eccentrically loaded column ma>' 
be either tensile or compressive, but will always be less than the stress on the con- 
cave side. For materials whose elastic strength is about the same in either tension 
or compression the stress on the convex side is of no importance. If, however, the 
column is made of a material, such as cast iron, whose tensile strength is much less 
than its compressive strength, the character and magnitude of the stress on the 
convex side should lx» investigated. If <•' be the distance from the neutral 
axis to the outer fibre on the convex side, then the stress (/>) on the convex side is, 

P — -r \ — -TTT I — I — I 4- -^^ — -n I If ^ is positive the stress is tcn- 

A \^m TT^ L \ pj p' J 

sile; if ^ is negative the stress is compressive. 



I I + 26 + lo J 
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Assumed a diameter of 8^ Then /r> = 2 and ^4 = 50 

-,,, 800 r 3,ocx) /^6o\' 10X4*1 
Whence p = i + ^ ^Z f^^— ) + 

'^ 50 L. I^X r* X I,500,000\ 2 / 4 J 

4 
8oor 

= 592 pounds per square inch. 

If this excess is considered too great, a second approximation 
can be made. 

22. Stress Due to Change of Temperature. Practically all 

metals expand when heated, and contract again when cooled. 

The amount which a bar expands per unit of length, for a rise 

of one degree in temperature, is called its coefficient of linear 

expansion, and will be denoted by C The following table gives 

values of C for various substances for one degree Fahrenheit: 

Hard Steel C = .0000074 

Soft Steel C = .0000065 

Cast Iron C = .0000062 

Wrought Iron C = .0000068 

If a bar of metal is held at the ends, so as to prevent it from 
wpanding or contracting, stresses are produced in it which arc 
called temperature stresses; the effect being the same as though 
tlic bar had been compressed, or elongated, an amount corrc 
spending to its expansion or contraction due to the change in 
temperature. 

jf Let / = change in temperature in degrees. 

Let^ = stress induced per unit area. 



^. ^ stress p ^ r^ 

Since E = ^-^.'.p^CtE 

stram C t 



Example. A bar of wrought iron 2" square is raised to a 
temperature of 100 degrees above its normal. If held so that it 
cannot expand, what stress will be induced in it, and what force 
'^ust oppose it to prevent expansion ? 
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Let E = 3o,cxx5,ooo 
p = C t E = .o(X)oo68 X loo X 30,ocx5,ooo = 20,400 lbs. 
and the total opf>osing force P will be 

P = 20,400 X 4 = 81,600 lbs. 

23. Resilience. In all the preWous discussions on the vari- 
ous straining actions to which a member may be subjected, it 
has been assumed that the load was a simple dead load and 
applied without initial velocity or impulse. But, as already 
}X)inted out, the load may be applied impulsively; or it may be 
applied in any way, and removed and applied again and again 
repeatedly. The application of a load in an impulsive manner, 
or the repeated application of a load, does not affect the charac- 
ter of the straining action, but does affect the amoioU of stress or 
strain. In order to more clearly discuss the effect of impulsive 
loading it will be necessary to consider the straining effect of a 
load somewhat more fully; the discussion of repeatc*d loads will 
be given in a succeeding section. 

If a material is distorted by a straining action, it is capable of 
doing a certain amount of work as it recovers its original form. 
If the deformation docs not exceed the clastic strain, this amount 
of work is equal to the work done upon the material in producing 
such deformation. If the material is strained beyond the elastic 
limit, it returns work only equal to that expended in producing 
elastic deformation; and the energy required to cause the plastic 
deformation, or set, is not recovered, as it is not stored but has 
been expended in producing such permanent change of form. 
Ordinary springs illustrate the first case; the shaping of ductile 
metals by forging, rolling, wire-drawing, etc., arc i)rocesses in 
which nearly all of the energy is expended in producing perma- 
nent deformation. 

The work required to produce a strain in a member is called 
the work of deformation. If the strain produced is equal to 
the deformation at the true elastic limit, the energy expended is 
called elastic resilience* If the piece is ruptured, the energ)r 

* When the term resilience is used without qualifying context, clastic resilience 
is to be understood. 
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expended in breaking it is called total work of deformation. 

liOade (Fig. 6) is the stress-strain diagram for a given mate- 
rial, the area O a a' represents the elastic resilience, and O a d e e' 
represents the total work of deformation per cubic inch of the 
mterial. 

In such materials as have well-marked elastic limits (proix)r- 
tionality between stress and strain through a definite range) the 
line Oa is a sensibly straight line, and the elastic resilience 
Oaa'^yiaa'xOa'; or, the elastic resiliefue equals the elastic strain 
{Oa^ multiplied by one-half the elastic stress (K aa'). The area 
Oaiee' equals the base (Oe') multiplied by the mean ordinate (r) 
of the cur\'e Oade; or, if the quotient of this mean ordinate of 
the curve di\'ided by the maximum ordinate be called k, the 
work of deformation equals the ultimate strain multiplied by k 
times the maximum stress. It is e\ident that for a straining 
action beyond the elastic limit, >fe > K and k < \, 

The curve OADEE' represents the stress-strain diagram of a 
material having higher elastic and ultimate strength than the 
former. The greater inclination of the elastic line {OA) with 
the axis of strain {OX) shows, in the second case, a higher modulus 
of elasticity, as this modulus equals the elastic stress divided 

by the elastic strain. In the first case £, = -^r— in the sec- 

Oa 

A A' 
ond case, £, = -^-^. 

The stress-strain diagram OADEE' shows that of two mate- 
rials one may have both the higher elastic and ultimate strength, 
^d still have less elastic resilience and less total work of deforma- 
tion. If the curve O a" d" e^ is the stress-strain diagram of a 
third material (having a modulus of elasticity similar to the 
fi^t), it appears that this third material possesses greater elastic 
^ence, but less total work of deformation than the first. 

A comparison of these illustrative stress-strain diagrams (for 
quite different materials) also shows that, for a given stress, the 
Diore ductile, less rigid material may have the greater resilience. 
Hence, when a member must absorb considerable energy, as in 
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case of severe shock, a comparatively weak yielding material may 
be safer than a stronger, stiffer material. This is frequently 
recognized in drawing specifications. The principle is similar to 
that involved in the use of springs to avoid undue stress from 
shock. In fact springs differ from the so-called rigid members 
only in the degree of distortions under loads, or in ha\ing much 
greater resilience for a given maximum load. 

If a material is strained beyond its elastic limit, as to a' (Fig. 
13 b), upon removal of the load it will be found to have such a 
permanent set as O 0\ Upon again applying load, its elastic 
curve will be O' a'; but beyond the point a' its stress-strain dia- 
gram will fall in with the curve which would have been pro- 
duced by continuing the first test (/.e., a' de). Similarly, if 
loaded to a^, the permanent set is O O^, and upon again apply- 
ing load, the stress-strain diagram becomes O'' a" d e. The 
elastic limit a'' of the overstrained material is e\idently higher 
than the original elastic limit, a; while the original total work of 
deformation, O a de/is considerably greater than the total work 
of deformation of the overstrained material, O" a" d e. The 
effects of strain beyond the elastic limit are thus seen to be : 

I. Elevation of the elastic strength and increase of the elastic 
resilience. 

II. Reduction of the total work of deformation. 

These facts have an important influence on resistance to re- 
peated shock. The above noted elevation of the elastic limit by 
overstraining can usually be largely or wholly removed by 
annealing. 

24. Suddenly applied Load, Impact, Shock. It will perhaps 
be well to first consider the general case of a load impinging on 
the member, with an initial velocity; this velocity {v) correspond- 
ing to a free fall through the height h. For simplicity, the dis- 
cussion will be confined to a load producing a tensile stress; but 
the formulae will apply equally well to uniform compressive and 
shearing stresses, and all except (5) apply directly to cases of 
torsion and flexure. 
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IT = static value of load applied to member. 

fc = height corresponding to velocity with which load is 
applied. 

4 = total distortion of member due to impulsive load. 

^ = maximum intensity of resulting stress. 

i4 =area of cross-section of the member, 

P = pA = total max. stress due to load as applied suddenly. 

I = total distortion of member due to static load, W. 

x=k-i-i (for convenience). 

k-i constant; its value is H if E. L. is not passed; but if 
E. L. is exceeded A > X and k < 1, 
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FlC. 13 (c). 



Fi<i. [3 (b). 



The energy to be absorbed by the member due to the impulsive 
application of the load is W (A + 'O; the work of deformation i'- 
* ^i. {See preceding article, Resilience.) 

Case I. — Maximum Stress within Elastic Limil. 

W(h + a) ~kP3 =HPr. (i) 

w « 

^^^w (3) 
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. p2 ^ 2PPA ^^WP .'.P^Wii^^ y/TTTx) . (4) 

p w 

/> = ^ = -J (i + \/i + 2.r) . . ;. • . (5) 

p X 

^ =Jy = H^ + Vl + 2X) (6) 

The elongation at the elastic limit equals P^E, in which £= 
modulus of elasticity and F = intensity of stress at the elastic 
limit. 

If L = length of the member, 

{X---L) :{F -^ E) : :(W ^A) :F; .'. A = W L -^ A E. . (7) 

As A is small for metals (except in the forms of springs) a 
moderate impinging velocity may produce very severe stress. It 
will be evident that X and '^ are directly proportional to the length 
of the member; hence the stress produced by a given velocity of 
impact (height h) is reduced by using as long a member as pos- 
sible. 

If the load is applied instantaneously, but without initial veloc- 
ity, h = o and x = o; whence 

P ^W(i + VTV6) =2W (3O 

P 2 w 

^^-A=-T_ (50 

o = >l (i + v^ I + o) = 2 A (60 

Case II. — Maximum Stress Beyond the Elastic Limit. If the 
maximum stress exceeds the elastic limit, the constant k of equa- 
tion (i) is between K and i (see Art. 23, Resilience), and its exact 
value cannot be determined in the absence of the stress-strain dia- 
gram for the particular material. Thus (Fig. 13 c), W (A-f^), 
is represented by the rectangle m nc q; and this area must equal 
the area O a b c; the latter being greater than the elastic resili 
ence, O a a', and less than the total work of deformation O adee', 
in this illustration. 

When the stress-strain diagram is known, the following prob- 
lems can be readily solved: — 

(a) Determination of the velocity of impinging of a given load 
(or corresponding value of h) to produce a given stress, or strain. 
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(b) Determination of the load which will produce any par- 
iculax stress, or strain, when impinging with a given velocity. 

(c) Determination of the stress, or strain, produced by a given 
bad impinging with a given velocity. 

Let the work of deformation corresponding to the known 
stress, or strain, in (a) and (b), be called R^kPd, If the 
stress-strain diagram is for stress per unit of sectional area and 
strain per unit of length of the member, let W be the load per 
imit of sectional area; A' the height due the velocity of impinging 
di\ided by the total acting length of the member; <^' the distor- 
tion per imit of length of the member due to impulsive load ; and 
R' the resilience for unit of volume, or the modulus of resilience. 

(a):r (A' + ^) = *^^ = /?'..-. A' = :|-, —<J' . . . (7) 

^)^^' = A^ («^ 

(c): The solution of this problem is not quite so definite, in 
the general case, as the preceding; but it can be easily accom- 
plished, graphically, with sufficient accuracy. Draw the line g q 
(^'g. 13 c) (indefinitely), parallel to O e', and at a distance from 
It equal to W) take out the zxtz.fig = gOt. Whatever the 
value of a', the shaded area O cqfigO = PF' ^ ; hence the un- 
shaded area under the stress-strain curve must equal W h\ A 
few trials will suffice to locate the limiting line b q c which will 
mtfibqf= mnOt = W'h'. 

The case in which the maximum stress is within the elastic 
'^t is by far the most important, as it is almost always desired 
^^ keep the maximum intensity of stress, P -^ A, within the 
^*^c limit, especially as every overstrain (beyond this limit) 
^^ the elastic limit and decreases the total resilience (see Fig. 
^3). The efifect of a shock which strains a member beyond the 
^tic limit is to reduce its margin of safety for subsequent 
s^niilar loads, because of reduction in its ultimate resilience. 
Numerous successive reductions of the total resilience by such 
^tions may finally cause the member to break under a load 
^hich it has often previously sustained. 
6 
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No doubt many cases of failure can be accounted for by the 
effects just discussed; but there is another and quite different 
kind of deterioration of material, which is treated in the follow- 
ing article. 

Dr. Thurston has shown that the prolonged application of a 
dead load may produce rupture, in time, with an intensity of 
stress considerably below the ordinary static ultimate strength 
but above the elastic stress. It is well known that an apprecia- 
ble time is necessary for a ductile metal to Dow, as it does flow 
when its section is changed under stress; hence, a test piece will 
show greater apparent strength by quickly applying the load 
than by applying it more slowly, provided the application of 
load is not .so rapid as to become impulsive. 

The kind of failure which is the subject of the next topic is due 
to a real permanent deterioration of the metal, and it is due to 
distinctly different causes from those mentioned above. 

25. On the Peculiar Action of Live Load. Fatigue of Hetals. 
It has been found by experience and experiment, that materials 
which are subjected to continuous variation of load cannot be 
depended upon to resist as great stress as they will carry if applied 
but once, or only a few times. When the load is suddenly applied, 
and frequently repeated, the decline of strength or of the power of 
endurance may perhaps be ascribed, in part at least, to the eleva- 
tion of the elastic limit and reduction of the ultimate resihence. as 
discussed in .\rt. 24. But apart from this cause, with repeated 
loads, even in the absence of appreciable shock, a decided de- 
terioration of the material very frequently occurs. This effect 
has been called the Fatigue of Materials, although some authorities 
restrict this term to the kind of deterioration already referred to as 
the simple result of a decrease of resihence. The terra fatigue 
implies a weakening of the material due to a general change of 
structure. It was formerly supposed that the repeated variation 
of stress caused such change of the general structure, possibly 
owing to slight departure from perfect elasticity under stress 
much below that ordinarily deagnaled as the elastic limit. The 
crystalline appearance of the fracture sustained this view; but 
numerous tests of pieces from a member ruptured in this way. 
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f taken as near as possible to the break) , fail to show such crystalline 
fraciure, and it is difficult lo reconcile the normal appearance and 
behaxior of such lest pieces with the theory of general change of 
slructure. 

A theory which has been largely accepted is that every piece 
of metal contains innumerable minute flaws or imf)erfection5, 
often originally loo small to be delected by ordinary means. These 
"micro-flaws" tend to extend across the section under variation 
of stress, and may, in time, reduce the net sound section so greatly 
that the intensity of stress in the fibres which remain intact be- 
comes ei^ual to the normal breaking strength of the material. 
Professor Johnson suggests: "the gradual fracture of metaJs" as 
a more appropriate term than" fatigue." Many men of large prac- 
tical experience still prefer wrought iron lo mild steel for various 
members which are subject to constantly reversing stress. 

It is probable that the prej'udictr against steel is largely the 
result of unskilful manipulation of this more sensitive mate- 
rial; and the product of the best steel makers of to-day is much 
stronger and more reliable than wrought iron. 

However, it is just possible that the very lack of homogeneity 
in wrought iron renders it safer under varying stress (other things 
being equal) , as the fibres are more or less separated by the streaks 
of slag, and a flaw is less apt to extend across the entire section 
than it is in the continuous .structure of steel. Wrought iron may 
be likened to a wire rope, in which a fracture in one wire does 
not directly extend to adjacent wires. 

The "gradual fracture" through extension of "micro-flaws" 
seems to accord with the observed facts more closely than the 
older theory of general change of structure. 

In the American Machinist (Sept. 27, 1906) will be found an 
account of recent researches tending to show that metals are 
made up of grains, each grain consisting of many crystals, and 
(hat when deformation takes place in a metal these crystals move 
relatively to each other along "gliding planes." If the stress 
producing such sliding is repeated often enough the contact at 
ihe gliding planes weakens and finally passes into a crack or 
series of cracks which extend across the section. 
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The iheory of the subject is, as yet, too incomplete to permit 
of derivation of rational formulie to account for the effects of re- 
peated live loads; and if the "micro-flaw" theory is correct, it 
is not probable that such rational analysis can ever be satisfac- 
torily applied. 

All of the formulae that have been derived for computation of 
breaking strength under known variations of load, or stress, are 
empirical ones which have been adjusted to fit the experiment- 
ally determined facts. 

Consult: Johnson's "Materials of Construction." ^^H 

Merriman's " Mechanics of Materials." ^^M 

Unwin's "Testing of Materials." ^^B 

Weyrauch (Du Bois): " Structure of Iron and 
Steel." 

Experiment has shown that the breaking strength under re- 
pealed loading, or the "carrying strength," is a function of the 
magnitude of the variation of stress and of the number of repeti- 
tions of such varying stress. Furthermore, this function is 
different for different materials; and there are authentic observa- 
tions on record which go to show that, as between different mate- 
rials, the one with the higher static breaking strength does not 
always possess the greater endurance under repeated loading. In 
general, however, the carrying strength under repeated loads is a 
function of the static strength. 

The allowable working stress usually depends upon: (a) The 
number of applications of the load. This should be considered 
as indefinite, or practically infinite, in many machine members, 
(b) The range of load. This is frequently either from zero to 
a maximum; or between equal plus and minus values, (c) The 
static breaking strength or the elastic strength. 

The first systematic experiments upon the effect of repeated 
loading were conducted by Wohler [1859 to 1870]. He found, 
for example, that a bar of wrought iron, subjected to ten- 
sile stress varying from zero to the maximum, was ruptured 
by: 
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800 repetitions from o to 52,800 lbs. per sq. in. 
107,000 " " o to 48,000 

450,000 " " o to 39,000 

10,140,000 " " o to 35,000 

— Merrimanj page 191. 
It was found that the stress could be varied from zero up to 
something less than the elastic limit an indefinite number of 
times (several millions) before rupture occurred; but with com- 
plete reversal of stress, or alternate equal and opposite stresses, 
(tension and compression), it could be broken, by a sufficient 
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Fig. 13 (d). 

number of applications, when the maximum stress was only 
about one-half to two-thirds the stress at the elastic limit. 

A number of efiForts have been made to deduce from the exper- 
iments of Wohler, formulae which could be applied to the design 
of machine members (see Unwin, page 36). One of the best of 
these formulae is that of Professor Johnson as it is easily applied 
to all cases that will arise; it is simpler than most of those previ- 
ously proposed; and it is probably as reliable as any yet ofTered. 

Two formulae which have been very generally accepted for 
computing the probable carrying strength are: Launhardt's for 
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varying stress of one kind only, and Weyratich's for stress which 

changes sign. 

Suppose a material to have a static ultimate strength u of 
60,000 lbs. per sq. in. If the minimum unit strength be plotted 
as a straight line, A B (Fig. 13 d), the locus of the maximum 
unit stress, from the Launhardi formula, is the broken curre 
from B to D. That is, for example, when the minimum tensile 
stress is 12,500, the maximum tensile carr>Mng stress would be 
about 40,000; or the material could be expected to stand an 
indefinite number of loadings if the range of stress did not 
exceed 15,000 to 40,000 pounds per square inch in tension. In a 
similar way, the broken curve from D toC is the locus of maxi- 
mum tension, from the Weyrauch formula, when the locus of 
minimum stress (negative tension, or compression) is the straight 
line A 0. I( will appear that the straight tine CDB agrees 
fairly well with these two curves. Inasmuch as it seems un- 
reasonable to expect an abrupt change of law when the minimum 
stress passes through zero, and as there is no rational basis for 
the Launhardt and Weyrauch formula;, it appears reasonable to 
adopt the upper straight line as the locus of the maximum stress. 
Owing to the discrepancies in the observations (which must be 
expected from the probable cause of the deterioration of the 
metal), this straight line may be accepted as representing the 
law as accurately as could be expected of any empirical line. 
These are, in substance, the reasons given by Professor Johnson 
for basing his formida on the straight line CDB. For full dis- 
cussion and derivation of the following formula, see Johnson's 
"Materials of Construction," pages 545-547- 

Let Pt =^ maximum intensity of stress, 
^1 = minimum intensity of stress, 
M = ultimate (static) intensity of stress. 

Then in general : 



^P,' 
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As the expressions contain the ralio of the minimum to maxi- 
um intensities of stress, instead of their difference, they are ap- 
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plicable when the area of cross-section of the member is unknown; 
for whatever this area, the ratio of the stresses is the same as the 
ratio of the loads producing these stresses. In substituting values 
of Pi and p2y care must be taken to use proper signs; thus, if 
tension is taken as positive, compression is negative; or, if the 
stress varies between tension and compression p^ is positive and 
Pi is negative. 
For dead load, p^ = ^2 ; 

"P2 i IT- = « (2) 

P2 

P 

For repeated load when ^1 = o, -^ = o 

P2 

•••^» = i^ = -^« (3) 

For complete reversal of load. Pi == —^ P2 

The three special cases (2), (3), and (4), are those most com- 
monly met with in designing, but the general expression (i) 
should not be lost sight of. 

Example. A bar of steel, whose ultimate sialic tensile strength 
is 70,000 lbs. per sq. inch, is subjected to a repeated load whose 
minimum value is one half the maximum value. What is the 
maximum slress that can be carried by the bar for an indefinite 
number of repetitions? 

Since the stress will be proportional to the load p^ ^ — 

yi X 70,000 

Hence substituting in equation (i), p^ = — = 47,000. 

L—Pl— 

2 2p2 

It is to be noted that the allowable maximum stress is above the 
original elastic limit of most steel, and if the piece were designed 
to be stressed to 47,000 lbs. the result would be that the first 
application of the load would raise the elastic limit to that value. 
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But the piece would take permanent set and be in most cases of 
no further use. A factor of safety must therefore be used in 
order that the maximum stress may be well below the elastic 
limit. 

The experiments of Wohler, and his successor in the field, 
Baushinger, were conducted on a very limited variety of mate- 
rials; so that while the above discussion points out what may be 
expected in a general way from most materials, they are not suf- 
ficiently conclusive to make it possible to pick out the exact 
factor of safety to be used in all cases. They do, however, throw 
much light on the apparently high factors of safety which must 
sometimes be used, and for which no other satisfactory explana- 
tion has been found. 

26. The Factor of Safety. The preceding paragraphs (arti- 
cles 9 to 26) have considered the effect that different methods 
of applying the load will have on a member, and the relations 
which exist between a given dead load and the resulting stress 
and strain. It has been shown in Art. 24 that if the load is 
applied suddenly the resulting stress and strain will be twice as 
great as for a dead load. And finally in Art. 25 it has been 
shown that the maximum stress that can with safety be induced 
repeatedly in a member, will depend on the range of stress. It 
would seem as though a member designed in accordance with 
these logical theories would be satisfactory. But it must be 
remembered that these theories arc not absolute, that the in- 
formation regarding the characteristics of materials is still very 
incomplete; that flaws and hidden defects always exist; and 
finally that there is always danger of accidental overloading. 

In addition, it is generally essential that a machine member be 
not only strong enough to avoid breaking under the regular 
maximum working load, but also that it shall not receive a 
permanent set; for a machine member ordinarily becomes useless 
if it takes such set after it has been given the required form. In 
many cases a temporary strain, even considerably below that 
corresponding to the elastic limit, would seriously impair the 
accuracy of operation; and in such cases the member often re- 
quires great excess of strength to secure sufficient rigidity. It 
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Mows, therefore, from these considerations that if the design of 
a machine member were based on the maximum allowable stress, 
as indicated by Wohler's experiments (such stress being modi- 
fied by the theory of suddenly applied loading, should it be 
present), there would be no margin to allow for the imcer- 
tainties and imknown defects enumerated above; and in many 
cases leave no assurance that the elastic limit would not be ex- 
ceeded. So that while stresses fixed in accordance with these 
theories form a good basis, they must in general be reduced by 
means of a factor of safety so that the working stress is enough 
lower to provide for these imcertainties. 

The factor of safety is generally defined as the quotient of the 
ultimate static strength divided by the working stress. A con- 
sideration of Wohler's experiments shows that such a definition 
is misleading. For a factor of safety of 2, for instance, might 
be perfectly safe for a dead load; but for a repeated load with 
stress in one direction it would leave no margin at all for contin- 
gendes. The apparent factor of safety would seem to be a 
hetter term, and the real factor of safety may be defined as the 
quotient of the carrying strength, or maximum allowable stress 
^ given by Wohler's experiments, divided by the working stress. 

The factor of safety has been called the " factor of ignorance,*' 
^ij as it is too often applied, it is perhaps little else. Thus 
v«y often it is specified that all the members of a machine shall 
be designed with a certain fixed factor of safety without regard 
to the conditions under which the various members may have to 
^t. A factor of safety applied in this manner is, generally 
speaking, a factor of ignorance. It is probable that the factor 
of safety will always retain an element of ignorance, for it can 
hardly be hoped that the powers of analysis will ever permit the 
Prediction of the exact effect of every possible straining action, 
^^e to regular service and accident. Neither can it be expected 
^bat the methods of manufacture, and inspection, will become so 
perfect as to eliminate or measure precisely every possible defect 
wi materials or workmanship. But a careful study of the condi- 
^ons of each particular case and a proper attention to the effects 
^hich may be weighed (at least approximately) should, with 
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the knowledge row to be had, enable the designer to make a 
fjurly accurate application of the factor of safety, an intelligent 
choice of which is the most important part of design. 

Most of the formulae of Mechanics which are applicable to the 
design of machine members, are based on theoretical treatment 
of the stresses induced by the action of given forces within the 
elastic limit upon the member under consideration; and the 
theoretical conclusions so reached are amply verified by practical 
experiment. When, therefore, the conditions under which the 
member is to work can be analyzed, and the laws of Mechanics 
applieti to its design, such methods as outhned in this chapter 
are perfectly rational, if JntelUgent allowance is made for contin- 
gencies. Many machine members, however, are subjected to 
such a compUcated system of stress that analysis cannot be 
strictly applied, and less satisfactory approximations or assump- 
tions are unavoidable in the present state of knowledge. When 
such is the case, the designer must either base the design on the 
predominating stress, if there is such, allowing such a margin or 
factor of safety as experience or experiment may show, to pro- 
vide for the minor uncertain stresses; or, if the case considered 
be beyond such treatment, recourse must be had to empirical 
methods or judgment. {See Art. i.) 

While therefore mathematical treatment of any case will serve 
as a good guide lo correct proportions, such treatment must 
always be tempered with judgment, a high development of 
which is necessary to successful design, as in all other branches 
of engineering. 

While, also, no fixed rules for selecting the factor of 
safety can be laid down, a knowledge of Wohler's experiments, 
and the effect of suddenly applied loads, will greatly aid the 
designer in the matter. Thus when it is known that the load is 
to be a dead load, an apparent factor of safety of 3 will, for 
wrought iron, or steel, bring the working stress well below the 
elastic limit and allow something for contingencies. If, however, 
the load be a repeated load, the stress varying from zero to a 
maximum tensile stress, the apparent factor of safety for steel 
must at least be 5, to allow a good margin below the elastic limit; 
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and in either case, if in addition the load is to be suddenly applied, 
these factors must be multiplied by 2 to insure safety. 

Example. A steel beam is subjected to a suddenly applied 
load which alternately induces an equal tensile and compressive 
stress; if the ultimate strength be 60,000 lbs. per sq. in., what 
apparent factor of safety should be used, and what will be the 
real factor of safety ? 

Since the stress is a reversed one, the maximum allowable 
stress or carrying strength is by Wohler's experiments one-third 
of ultimate strength or 20,000 lbs. If the working stress is one- 
half of this value or 10,000 lbs., it will leave a good margin for 
contingencies, disregarding the impulsive effect. But the load 
is applied suddenly and, by Art. 24, this value (10,000) must 
be again divided by 2, making the working stress 5,000 lbs. per 

sq. in. Therefore the apparent factor of safety is — '- — = 12, 

5,000 

20 000 
while the real factor based on Wohler's law is — '- — = 4. 

5,000 

If tlie member should have to work under extremely trying 
conditions, or if shock or other stresses which could not be 
analyzed were present, this value might have to be still further 
reduced. 

TABLE IV 

FACTORS OF SAFETY 





Dbad 
Load. 


Rbpbatbd 
Strbss in Onb Dirbction. 


Rbpbatbd 
Rbversed Stress. 


Cba&actbr of 
Matbriax,. 


Gradually 

Applied 

Load. 


Suddenly 

Applied 

Load. 


Gradually 

Applied 
Load. 


Suddenly 

Applied 

Load. 


Wrought Iron, Steel, 
or other Ductile 
Metals 

Cast Iron, or other 
Brittle MeUls 


3 
4 


5 
6 


10 
12 


6 

10 


12 
20 



Table 4 contains factors of safety such as are used in practice 
and which agree fairly well with the foregoing theory. They 
are, of course, average values and must be used with judgment; 
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but in the absence of trained judgment, or as an aid to its de- 
velopment, they may be found useful. 

Table 5 contains values of the ultimate strengths and elastic 
limits of the materials most used in engineering. They, also, are 
average values such as the designer must use in the absence of 
exact information regarding the material to be employed, and in 
general such exact information is lacking. 

It may be observed that an increased factor of safety may not 
always in the case of cast metals give a stronger member. If 
the increased dimensions give sections so thick that sponginess 
results, the gain in strength may be negative; and when internal 
pressure, such as is found in hydraulic work, is to be withstood, 
it is often necessary to do with a smaller factor of safety to 
insure soimdness. 
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TABLE Vn 



PROPERTIES OF SECTIONS 



Sbape 
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Section. 




P 
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of 
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06 
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J 
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w 



iSM 



P^ 



1^^ 



16 
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CHAPTER rV 



GEHERAL THEORY OF FRICTION, 

EFFICIENCY 



LUBRICATION, AND 



27. Friction in General. When Iwo solid surfaces are held in 
contact by any appreciable force, any effort tending to move them 
relalively lo each other is met by a reasling force acting tangen- 
tiallytothe surface of separation of the nvo bodies. This resist- 
ance to relative motion is due to the interlocking of the minute de- 
pressions and elevations which exist even in the smoothest surfaces 
and will, of course, vary wiih different properties of materials 
and different qualities of finish. Thus, unsurfaced cast iron will 
show a very great resistance to relative motion, while two hard- 
ened and ground surfaces of sleel will move over each other 
with much more ease. If the two surfaces are very carefully 
fitted together without any foreign matter in between, they will, 
in ihe case of many substances, adhere firmly together, which 
still further increases the resistance to relative motion. If oils 
or lubricants of any kind are interposed between the surfaces, 
the resistance to relative motion is, to a considerable extent, 
overcome. 

This tendency to resist relative motion is sometimes a desirable 
feature and sometimes not. In the case of bearing and rubbing 
surfaces generally, such friclional resistances result in loss of 
power and should be reduced to a minimum; while in the case 
of friction clutches, brake straps, keys, screw fastenings, etc., 
factional resistance is of great utility and every effort is made 
to insure its presence. The laws of friction, and the manner 
of their application therefore, are of prime importance to the 
engineer. 

These laws are at present rather imperfectly understood, 
though con.siderable experimental work has been done. It 
has been found that many of the older theories based on ex- 
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[lerimental work are true only for the raoge of conditions 
coiered by the experiments, and that conditions different from 
thfsf show entirely different results. 

The ratio of frictiona! reastance F, to the normal load P, is 
called the coefficient of friction: or if this ratio be denoted 



1)1'/. ihen formal surfaces, f 



F =fP. 



In the case of circular surfaces, such as journals and bearings, 
Ihe distribution of the normal pressure is variable and defiend- 
tot on the manner in which the surfaces are fitted together. 
In such cases it is customary for convenience to define the co- 
efficient of friction in a similar way as in fiat surfaces, and con- 
ader that it has special values for circular surfaces. The co- 
tf&cient of friction for circular surfaces will be denoted by ;>. 
Hence as before, F = !< P. 

The inlensity of normal pressure on circular surfaces, as before 
Slated, is difficult of accurate determination and it is therefore 
customary to take as the normal pressure the intensity of pres- 
Bun per unit of projected area. Or, if li = diameter of shaft, 
ind i = length of bearing, then the intensity of pressure per 



unit of projected area, w -- 



dl' 



The energy absorbed by frictional resistance is transformed 
into heal which is conducted away by conduction and radiation 
loihc Mr, or, in the case of certain kinds of bearings, by water 
circulation or other means. The work of friction is often there- 
lore an important factor in the design of rubbing surfaces. For 
flit plates the foot pounds of energy absorbed per minute is 
£ =JP V, where V the velocity is in feet per minute and P is 
in pounds. For circular surfaces, if TV be the number of revolu- 
lions per minute, and d the diameter of shaft in inches, 



f E = - 



,.dNP 



.26i8!'dN P. 



* For other (onus of suHbcfs 5«e Keni's " Engineer's PocVelbook." page o 
•*d Wanton's "Frictinn lind l,ost Work," page 40. 
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If then/or /i be known, for any pair of rubbing surfaces, the 
frictional resistance and the energy absorbed for any load P may 
be calculated. Values of/ and p have been oblained experimen- 
tally for many of the materials and conditions met with in cn^- 
neering, but the data so far available are still incomplele. 

The consideration of the laws of friction, as applied to ma- 
chinery, naturally di\-ides itself into two parts. 

(a) Friction of Dry or Unlubricated Surfaces. 

(b) Friction of Lubricated Surfaces. 

28. Friction of Unlubricated Suriaces. The experiments 
of Morin, Rennie, Coulomb,* and many others, furnish the fol- 
lowing laws for dry or very slif^htly lubricated surfaces. 

(i) The frictional resistance is approximately proportional to 
the normal load. 

[2) The frictional resistance is approximately independent of 
the extent of the surfaces. 

(3) The frictional resistance, except at very low speeds, de- 
creases as the velocity increases. 

It was formerly supposed that an abrupt change took place in 
the value of/ when the body passed from a state of motion to 
one of rest. It seems now, however, that while the coefficient 
of rest is in general greater than that of motion, the change in 
value is gradual and the value at rest is not far diPferent from 
that at very slow motion. As the velocity increases, the value 
of / materially decreases and this must be taken account of 
in designing machinery where friction is involved. Unfortu- 
nately the information regarding high or even moderate speeds is 
also very incomplete. 

The following \'alues of/ must, in view of the incomplete infor- 
mation, and also because of variations which come with slight 
changes of condition."!, be looked on as approximate values only. 
Unless it is positively known that the surfaces will be kept free 
from even slight contamination by oily substances, these values 
must be used with judgment. 



• See " Lubricflli'in and Lubri< 
of ihcEC points. 
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Coefficients of Friction (J) for Dry or Slightly Lubricated 
Surfaces. 

Wood on Wcxxl — Static or very low velocity '. .3 to .5 

Wood on MetaJs " " " " " 2 to .6 

Leather on Metals " " " •• " 3 to .6 

Leather on Wood " " " " " 3 to .5 

Metal on Metal " " " " " (average) .3 

Cast Iron on Steel — velocity = 440 feet per minute. . . .32 
" " " " " = 2640 " " " ... .2 

" " = 5280 " " " ... .06 

There are no experimental data giving the decrease in the 
value of/ at high speeds, for combinations such as wood or leather 
on metals. The data for cast iron on steel will, however, serve as 
a rough guide to what may be expected to occur. It is to be par- 
ticularly noted that, in designing brake shoes or other friction 
machinery where great velocities are involved, allowance must 
be made for the decrease in the value of the coefficient. 

19. Dry Rolling Friction. When a curved body rolls upon 

a plane or curved surface, it has been found that the so-called 

triclional resistance due to the rolling action is much less than 

ihat due to sliding, for the same load. IfP = the load; F = the 

I horizontal force required at the axis of a circular body to pro- 

' iluce and suslfun uniform motion; and r = radius of rolling body, 

kP 



i' has been found that F = 



- where A is a coefficient to be de- 



termined experimentally. If r be expressed in inches k is found 
10 have a value of about .02 for iron or steel rolling on iron or 
tteeL 

Neither the coefficient k nor the exact theory of rolling friction 
is at present very accurately known. The most important use 
of rolling friction is, as far as the present discussion is concerned, 
in connection with roller bearings for shafting, and a fuller dis- 
cussion of these will be given later. 

30. Friction of Lubricated Surfaces. When a lubricant is 
ioterposed between a pair of rubbing surfaces, the frictional 
[«istance is materially reduced because the surfaces are wholly or 
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partially aeparated from each other by the lubricant. The 
lubricant may be fed to the surfaces in a number of ways. If the 
motion is inlermittent, and other conditions will allow, a simple 
oil, hole leading to the rubbing surfaces is often used. If the 
molion is conlinuous, some form of oil cup which will give a con- 
tinuous supply is better. Fig, 14 (a) shows a cup of the 
simpler type where a wick of cotlon or wool draws up the oil by 
capillary attraction and feeds it slowly into the oil hole. This 
is sometimes called siphon feed. Fig. 14 (b) shows a so- 
called sight feed cup where the oil falling by gravity from the 
cup can be seen as it passes the hole e and the flow can be regu- 
lated by the screw d. Centrifugal action is also used 10 some 
extent to feed oil to rotating parts. Sometimes an opening is 
made in the bearing so that a pad saturated with lubricant can be 
kept pressed up against the moNing surface, thus lubricating the 
whole length of the journal continuously. For heavy lubricants, 
such as greases, where very hea\'y pressures are carried on the 
rubbing surfaces, so-called compression cups are often used and 
arc constructed so as to force the lubricant in between the sur- 
faces. Fig. 14 (c) shows a "ring oiled" bearing. The ring f 
running loose on the shaft j dips into the pocket below the shaft. 
The friction of the ring on the shaft causes it to rotate and draw 
up oil from the pocket. Sometimes chains are used instead of 
solid rings. For the most efficient lubrication the journal itself 
runs in a bath of oil (Fig. 1 5) or is flooded with oil supplied under 
pressure. The relative merits of these various methods of sup- 
plying the lubricant will be more apparent after a discussion of 
the general laws of lubrication. 

The effect of friction, and the efficiency of lubrication of so- 
called lubricated surfaces, may conveniently be treated under 
three heads: — 

(a) Static Friction of Lubricated Surfaces. 

(b) Friction of Imperfectly Lubricated Surfaces. 

(c) Friction of Perfectly Lubricated Surfaces. 

31. Static Friction and Lubrication. When a pair of lu- 
bricated surfaces are pressed together by a load, the pressure 
tends to slowly expel the lubricant from between ihe surfaces. 
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Experiments and experience show that it is very difficult even 
m'lh limited areas and heavy pressures completely to expel the 
Ijibricanl. If ordinary machinery, however, is allowed to stand 
it rest for a short period of time, this action is sufficient to expel 
so much of the lubricant that may have been between the sur- 
faces while running as to allow the metallic surfaces to come 
more or less in contact. The static coefficient of friction of lubri- 
cated surfaces is hence very much higher than that of surfaces 
which move even very slowly; for it will be seen presently that even 
at low velocities the surfaces tend todrawinihe lubricant by their 
motion. It is a well-known fact that heavy machinery always 
o&ers a great resistance to starting after lying idle a short time 
and often the rubbing surfaces, if not oiled before starting, will 




abrade each other before the lubricating action due to running 
begins to take effect. The materials therefore for the rubbing 
surfaces of heavy machinery should be carefully chosen for their 
antifriction qualities, and oil grooves should be carefully provided 
so that lubricant can be applied as near the point of greatest 
pressure as posabic before motion begins. 

The coefficient of static friction for lubricated surfaces is not 
very accurately known and it varies somewhat with the pres- 
-ure and character of the lubricant. .\ fair average value for 
TiLtaJ surfaces and pressures ranging from 75 to 500 lbs. per sq. 
,n.is.IS.« 



•See Thursion'a " Friciion and Losi Wnrk," pages 316-317 
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32. Imperfect Lubrication. When one lubricated surface 
slides over another, the moving surface, even at low velocities, 
tends to carry the lubricant, if properly applied, in between the 
surfaces. Thus the layer of oil which touches the surface of a 
journal adheres to it and is carried along under the bearing. 
This layer in turn tends to carry along the layer which next ad- 
joins it, because the viscosity of the lubricant opposes the shear- 
ing action which results between layers on account of the action 
of the monng surface of the journal. In plane sliding surfaces 
the lubricant is generally applied to the stationary surface and 
tends to cling to it in spite of the tendency of the slider to rub 
it off. The action of the shding surfaces in drawing in the lu- 
bricant is similar to that of the rotating journal, but in a much 
less marked degree as would naturally be expected from the na- 
ture of the case. If the velocity of rubbing be very low, or the 
pressure very high, or the supply of lubricant limited, the quantity 
of lubricant that is carried in is very small and the surfaces in 
contact arc very slightly lubricated and may even be in actual 
metallic contact. The materials, therefore, for the rubbing sur- 
faces of slow-moving machinery should also be carefully chosen 
for their antifriction qualities, as even after the machinery has 
been successfully set in motion metallic contact may occur 
between them. 

If the velocity of rubbing and the supply of lubricant be in- 
creased, the load remaining the same, more and more lubricant 
is thrust between the surfaces by the action noted above till, at 
a point depending on the pressure, velocity of rubbing, and \is- 
cosity of the lubricant, the metallic surfaces are completely sep- 
arated and the friction becomes only that due lo the fluid fric- 
tion of the lubricant itself. This last state is known as perfect 
lubrication. The formation of this separating film with in- 
creasing speed is probably gradual and the character of the 
contact most probably passes through a gradual change, from 
contact which is nearly metallic through successive stages of par- 
tially fluid contact to complete fluid separation. The exact 
point at which perfect lubrication occurs for any given load, 
velocity, and lubricant is not accurately known, but what data are 
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available will be given in connection with the discussion of per- 
fect lubrication which follows. It is known, however, that per- 
fect lubrication cannot be obtained without a plentiful supply of 
the lubricant, as in the case where a journal runs in an oil bath, 
or is supplied by so-called forced lubrication where the lubricant 
is delivered under pressure. It is impossible or inconvenient, 
however, to lubricate the greater part of the rubbing surfaces of 
machines in this manner and, therefore, all surfaces lubricated 
by such means as simple oil holes, oil cups, oily pads, etc., 
where the supply of lubricant is in any way restricted must be 
considered as imperfecdy lubricated. 

As already noted, the exact condition which will exist between 
such surfaces depends on the pressure, the velocity of rubbing, 
the supply and character of the lubricant, and the temperature of 
the bearing as affecting the viscosity of the oil. Naturally where 
so many variables exist, experimental results are very discord- 
ant, and while an immense amoimt of work has been done, the 
results only serve to emphasize the great variation in conditions 
with change of these variables. It is evident, for instance, that 
if velocity and pressure remain constant, almost any condition 
may be produced from metallic contact to perfect lubrication 
simply by varying the supply of lubricant. The law of varia- 
tion of the coefl&cient of friction, with either varying pressure 
or velocity, is also found to be modified by the rate at which 
oil is supplied. The generally accepted theories for imperfectly 
lubricated bearings running under average conditions, i.e., at 
normal temperature, and with good oil supply from cups or pads, 
are as follows:* 

(a) Starting from rest with constant load, the coefficient of 
friction first increases slightly with increasing velocity and then 
decreases, until at a velocity somewhere below 200 feet per min- 
ute (and depending upon the oil supply) a minimum value is 
reached (see Fig. 16). t With further increase of velocity the 

♦ Sec Archbutt and Deeley, page 58, and Thurston's " Friction and Lost 
Work," pages 296-312. 

t It is to be noted that this discussion and the coefficients given refer to 
circular bearings and friction of rotation. 
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s the viscoa^ of I 
Bd failure occur. ' 



coefficient increases till ihe temperature affects t 

the lubricant to such an extent that abrasion and failure occur. 

(b) With constant velocity and very light loads (see Fig. 17) 
the coefficient of friction is very high. As the load is increased, 
the coefficient decreases very rapidly at first, and then more 
slowly till pressures of about 100 to 200 lbs. per square inch are 
obtained when the coefficient again slowly increases. 

(c) The law of variation of friction with temperature is very 
complex and not well defined. Its general characteristics, how- 
ever, may be expressed as follows: every combination of pres- 
sure and velocity requires a lubricant of a certain viscosity for 
best results. At high speeds and light loads, a light, thin oil 
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will be readily drawn in between the bearings, and its fluid fric- 
tion, which constitutes the greater part of the resistance in such 
cases, will be less than that of a heavier oil. Increasing the 
temperature of a lubricant decreases its viscosity and, in the 
above case therefore, would cause a decrease in friction. In 
the case of the heavier loads and lower velocities, usually met with 
in machines, an increase of temperature decreases the viscosity 
and may, owing to the expulsion of the lubricant, give an increase 
in friction. 

Care should therefore be used to obtain an oil suited to the 
case in hand, for sometimes a change of lubricant is suffi- 
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^Bsnt to cause great trouble or, on the other hand, to reduce the 
^temperature of a bearing that is healing. The failure of 
imperfectly lubricated bearings generally results from the 
lowering of the riscosity by increased temperature, so that the 
oil film is no longer maintained and metallic contact and abra- 
sion ensue. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the coefficient of friction 
for imperfect lubrication will necessarily be a variable quantity. 
Figs. i6 and 17 show the variation of jt for varying velocities 
and pressures. With good lubrication and moderate velocity it 
may be as low as .005, and again with low velocity and poor 
lubrication it may rise to .05 or more. When [he velocity is 
exceedingly low, the coefficient approaches that of static friction 
of lubricated surfaces, the average value of which is .15. A fair 
average range for pressures from 50 to 500 lbs., and velocities 
from 50 to 500 ft. per minute, is from .02 to .008 and, for pur- 
poses of design of ordinary machinery, may be taken at .015. It 
i-s to be noted that with imperfectly lubricated surfaces and low 
velocities the coefficient of friction is less dependent on the 
character of the lubricant, and more dependent on the character 
o f the rubbing surfaces. The curves Figs. t6 and 17 are com- 
^■pate curves taken from a number of actual experimental re- 
^Blts. They are not to be taken as giving exact values of the 
^ftjefficient p^ but serve to show graphically the general laws by 
which it varies. In interpreting such curves as Fig. 17 it must 
be kept in mind that, while the coefficient is decreasing or in- 
creasing, the actual /riWio«ai resistance may not be changing in 
like manner. The frictional resistance is the product of the 
load and ihe coefficient of friction. If, for instance, ihe coetB- 
cient decreases as fast as the load increases, the frictional resist- 
ance will remain constant. The curves show, however, where 
best results may be expected when designing new machinery, 
and throw some Hght on proposed changes in running speed of 
machinery already installed. They also indicate the complexity 
[ the relation which exists between velocity, pressure, and the 
(efficient of friction. When it is considered that the tempera- 
e also greatly affects these relations, it is c\'ident that a state- 
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ment of these relations for imperfect lubrication, in the form of 
a general law or mathematical expression, is impracticable, and 
ail such expressions arc misleading. 

33. Perfect Lubrication. It has been shown in the last 
article that any rotating journal will, by means of the molecular 
attraction between it and the lubricant, combined with the 
viscosity of the lubricant, draw more or less of the lubricant in 
between the journal and bearing, the amount so drawn in de- 
pending on the velocity and pressure. If the journal be allowed 
to run in an oil bath, or is otherwise plentifully supphed with 
oil, and the velocity be high enough for the pressure carried, it 
is found that this action is so marked that the rubbing surfaces 
are completely separated by a thin film of lubricant and the 
friction becomes only that due to the fluid friction of the lubricant 
itself. 

Mr. Beaucamp Tower experimenting with journal friction (see 
Proceedings of Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1883) found 
that with a journal and bearing arranged as in Fig. 15, the 
above action was so marked as to form a film of oil under pres- 
sure such that the load was completely fluid borne. The distri- 
bution of the pressure in this film was found to be as indicated 
by the diagrams above the cross- sect ions, rising to a maximum 
at the middle and falling to zero at the edges of the bearing. 
Mr. Tower succeeded in this way in carrying a load of 625 
pounds per square inch of projected area at a velocity of 471 ft. 
per minute. With a load of about 330 lbs. per sq. inch, and a 
velocity of about 150 ft. per minute, a maximum oil pressure of 
625 lbs. was found near the middle point of the bearing. It has 
been proved mathematically, and verified experimentally, that 
the conditions which exist in a bearing running under these 
conditions are as follows: the journal, being slightly smaller 
than the bore of ihe bearing, tends to be crowded back from the 
side where the lubricant is carried in, as shown in an exag- 
gerated manner in ihe figure, giving a wedging effect. The 
pressure is consequently greatest at a point a little more than 
half way beyond the centre of loading where the distance be- 
tween surfaces is least. 
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The exact relation which must exist between velocity and 
pressure, to allow this pressure film to form, is not known nor 
is it likely that exact limits can ever be set. Enough is known, 
however, to serve as a general guide for average conditions. 

IVofessor H. F. Moore found that for circular journals the 
minimum limiting values of pressure and velocity where the film 
will just form may be approximately expressed by the expression 
Ti* = 7.47 \/v ,* where w is in pounds per square inch, and v in feet 
per minute. The values given by this expression are plotted in 
Fig. 18, Curve No. i, and seem to check fairly well with con- 
siderable other data. Curve (2), Fig. 18, shows the simultaneous 
values obtained by Tower with olive oil, where frictional resist- 
ance was a minimum^ indicating that the film was at least well 
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formed. Curve (3) shows similar values for mineral oil. The 
values obtained by Moore are on the safe side judged by Tower's 
work, which is accepted as accurate, and probably do not indicate 
the very lowest point at which a film will form. Tower found 
that a film would form considerably below the values given in 
Curve (2). In Moore's experiments, as in Tower's, the tempera- 
ture was constant at 90°. Moore's experiments were on mineral 
oils. The results of Tower's experiments are very concordant 
and conclusive, and show that the laws of friction for perfectly 
lubricated surfaces, for ordinary speeds and pressures, are quite 
definite, the coefl&cient of friction varying as the square root 
of the velocity and inversely as the pressure, very nearly. 



♦See American Machinist ^ Sept. 16, 1903. 
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Thus for olive oil the relation is expressed very closely by 

/I = .2 . It follows from this, that for any fixed velocity and 

temperature the product of /t and w will be a constant. That is, 
the frictionaJ resistance is practically constant with change of 
load, for any velocily. This was actually found to be the case in 
the experiments, a variation of pressure per square inch from loo 
to 500 not appreciably atfecling the resistance. Table VIII will 
serve to show the remarkable regularity of the results, and the low 
values of the coefficient as compared with imperfectly lubricated 
surfaces. Much lower values have since been attained in oil- 
testing machines, under more ideal conditions, but such low 
values must not be considered as attainable under ordinary prac- 
tical working conditions, while there is no good reason why such 
coefficients as given below cannot be obtained in well-constructed 
machinery. ^^M 
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Tower's experiments have been amply verified and may be 
accepted as reliable for the range which they cover. The ex- 
periments of Stribeck and Lasch^ (see Chap. X) have extended 
the range of knowledge on this point to velocities over 2,000 ft. 
per minute. Their experiments show that for velocities between 
500 and 2,000 ft. per minute the coefficient of friction, for a given 
load and temperature, varies as ihe 5th root of the velocity; and 
beyond 2,000 ft. is independent of the velocity. This point is 
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Elliscussed still further in Chap. X in connection with the design 
wot bearings, where its principal application is found. 

34. Stunmary. From the foregoing discussion the following 
tatements may be made: 

(a) The friction of imperfectly lubricated surfaces depends 
irtly on the character of the surfaces themselves, and in a greater 

degree on the character and amount of the lubricant supplied. 

(b) The load that can be successfully carried on an imperfectly 
B'lubricated surface will vary greatly with the amount of lubricant 

lupplied, and must be kept very low where this supply is re- 
stricted. 

(c) The friction of perfectly lubricated surfaces depends very 
little on the character of the rubbing surfaces, but depends 
mainly on the character of the lubricant. 

(d) The frictional resistance of perfectly lubricated surfaces 
is, within the ordinary limits, independent of the intensity of 
pressure and dependent only on the velocity. 

(e) The coefficient of friction of perfectly lubricated surfaces, 
tor any given pressure and temperature, varies very nearly as the 
square root of the velocity for velocities up to 500 ft. per minute; 
approximately as the fifth root of the velocity for velocities be- 
tween 500 and 2,000 f[. per minute; and is practically independent 
of the velocity for values above 2,000 ft. per minute. 

35- Efficiency. It has been pointed out that all the energy 
supplied lo a machine is not transformed into useful work, but 
that some of it is always lost in overcoming frictional resistances 
and doing useless work. There are many ways in which energy 
losses may occur in machines, and a careful distinction must be 
tnade between certain of these ways in order to get a clear 
definition of the term efficiency. Thus the steam engine re- 
ceives its supply of heat in the form of steam under pressure. 
A considerable portion of the heat so received is lost by con- 
densation of steam on the cooler cylinder walls, and some escapes 
by radiation without doing any work whatever on the piston. 
•aergy actually applied to the piston, part is transformed 

I useful work at the driving belt, and part is lost in over- 
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coming the frictional resistances just discussed at the various 
constraining surfaces. 

The gas engine is subject lo similar losses; a large part of the 
heat of combustion escaping to the jacket*\vater or to the at- 
mosphere by radiation, and doing no work on the piston ; while 
only a part of the energy actually applied to the piston reappears 
as useful work. Hydraulic and electric machinery have similar 
elements of loss. The first class of these energy losses might be 
called leakage losses, as they are of the same character as losses 
by actual leakage of the medium which is used to transmit the 
energy. The losses in the machine itself are known as frictional 
losses and are common to all machines; and no machine can 
transform all the energy supplied into useful work, but must lose 
some of it in friction or other wasteful re^stances. 

Efficiency has been defined (Art. 2) as the rado of useful 
work to energy supplied; and from the above it appears that a 
machine may have two efficiencies depending on whether refer- 
ence is had to total energy supplied, or to that portion only of 
the total energy which the machine transforms into useful and 
useless work. These efficiencies arc respectively known as the 
Absolute Efficiency and the Mechanical Efficiency. Thus, 
if a gas engine is suppUed with 1,000 thermal units, and trans- 
forms 200 units into useful work, and 50 units into the 1. 



.80. The consideration of abso- 
lute efficiency is beyond the scope of this work; for the design 
of many machines it docs not need to be considered; but the 
mechanical efficiency can seldom be neglected, since, in general, 
the amount of work to be done is fixed, and the source of energy 
must supply enough more energy than this lo compensate for the 
frictional losses of the machine. 

The mechanical efficiency of any train of mechanism is the 
continued product of the efficiencies* of all the several pairs of 

* It may be noted in passing that the term efficiency is useil in a numlxi: of ways 
other ihAD as the ratio of work done to enei^ c;(peniled. Thus thi' strength of a 
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constraining surfaces in the train at which frictional losses 
occur. Let any machine have n pairs of such surfaces, and let 

their respective effidendes be e, e^, «,, e^, e^y e,,. Let E 

be the mechanical efficiency of the whole machine, and let K be 
the total amount of energy available for transformation into 
either useful or useless work. Then, the amount of energy which 
the first pair of constraining surfaces delivers to the second is 
K X e, and the amount which the second delivers to the third is 
Ke X «i, and so on, till the amount of energy delivered by the 

last element (or the work done) is K {e X Ci X 62 ej. 

But the mechanical efficiency of the train is 

__ work done K (e X CiX €2 e„) 

energy supplied K 

= (eXe^ Xe2 ej. 

A machine may consist of several trains of mechanism. If 
these several trains are arranged in series so that the energy 
passes from one to another consecutively, the efficiency of the 
whole machine, by reasoning similar to that in the last paragraph, 
is the continued product of the efficiencies of the several trains 
of mechanism. If, however, the trains are arranged in parallel 
so that the total energy is transmitted simultaneously through 
several trains of mechanism, each train transmitting only a por- 
tion of the energy, the above reasoning for the efficiency of the 
whole machine does not hold. If the amount of energy supplied 
to each train is known, the amount of work which it will deliver 
can be computed as above. The sum of all the work, delivered 
by all the trains, divided by the total energy supplied, will be the 
efficiency of the whole machine. 

If, therefore, the efficiencies of the several constraining sur- 
faces of a machine are known, the mechanical efficiency of the 

riveted joint, compared to the strength of the original unpunched plate, is called 
the efficiency of the joint, when what really is meant is its relative strength. Again, 
in an air compressor, the ratio of the air actually discharged per stroke, to the whole 
amount raised to the required pressure per stroke, is called the volumetric efficiency. 
It is evident that such efficiencies are of a different character from those discussed 
above and do not enter into the calculations of the efficiency of the machine, as a 
whole, in the manner indicated above. 
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whole machine can be calculated. The mechanical efficiency of 
any machine element is, however, a variable quantity; for the 
coefficient of friction of any pair of constraining surfaces will 
vary with the lubricant and its method of application, the tem- 
perature, the alignment of the surfaces, the velocity of rubbing, 
and the bearing pressiu-e. Furthermore, when all other condi- 
tions are constant, the same pair of constraining surfaces will 
have an entirely different efficiency for the same amount of 
power transmitted, depending on the manner in which the load 
is applied. Thus, consider a simple wheel and axle driven by a 
belt on the periphery of the wheel. With a given diameter of 
wheel, the transmission of a given amount of power will bring a 
certain definite frictional load on the bearings. If, however, 
the diameter of the wheel is doubled, the belt speed is increased 
in a like ratio, and the belt tension will, for the same power 
transmitted, be one-half of the former value; and, as a conse- 
quence, the frictional resistance at the bearings will be reduced 
to one-half the original value, the revolutions remaining con- 
stant. 

In general, therefore, it is impossible to calculate precisely 
from the analysis of a design what the mechanical efficiency 
will be, particularly if the mechanism is at all complicated, 
though a reasonable approximation is possible. If machines of 
a similar type have been built, it is far more accurate to base 
the design of new ones on efficiency tests made on those already 
in existence. For all standard machines such tests have been 
made, and the recorded results form a valuable basis for the de- 
sign of new machines of like characteristics. But when a ma- 
chine of a new type is to be designed, and no recorded tests are 
to be had that will give any information as to the probable ef- 
ficiency, an estimate must often be made and the efficiency cal- 
culated as outlined above. In general, a close approximation 
can be made, and the making of such estimates is a great aid to 
the development of that judgment in such matters, which comes 
only with experience. In such cases a knowledge of the ef- 
ficiencies of various machine elements becomes necessary. If 
the coefficient of friction for any constraining surface could be 
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accurately determined, it would be possible to calculate its 
efficiency with some degree of certainty. But, as before noted, 
the quantity varies with the velocity of rubbing, with changes in 
bearing pressures, etc., and such methods of computation are 
necessarily cumbersome and to be attempted only where a very 
close estimate is required. 

The following are rough average values of the eflSciencies of 
the most common elements. For more accurate values the stu- 
dent is referred to the respective discussions of these various 
elements which follow: 

Conunon Bearing, singly 96-98 

Common Bearing, long lines of shafting 95 

Roller Bearing 98 

Ball Bearing^ 99 

Spur Gear Cast Teeth, including bearings 93 

Spur Gear Cut Teeth, including bearings 96 

Bevel Gear Cast Teeth, including bearings 92 

Bevel Gear Cut Teeth, including bearings 95 

Worm Gear, varies with thread angle, see Art. 54 

Belting 96-98 

Pin-connected Chains, as used on bicycles 95~97 

High Grade Transmission Chains 97-99 

8 



CHAPTER V 
SPRINGS 

36. Distinguishing Characteristic of Springs. Springs are 
characterized by a considerable distortion under a moderate load. 
Every machine member is, in a sense, a spring, for no material 
is absolutely rigid and the application of a load always produces 
stress and accompanying strain. By proper selection and distri- 
bution of material it is possible to control (within wide limits) 
the degree of distortion under a given load. 

An absolutely rigid material would be practically unfit for the 
construction of any member subject to other than a perfect^ 
quiescent load; for (as shown in Art. 24) the stress due to a sud- 
denly applied load would be infinite if the corresponding distor- 
tion of the member were zero. 

While it is usually desirable to restrict the distortions 
of most machine parts to very small magnitudes, there are 
many cases in which considerable distortion under moderate 
load is desirable or essential. To meet this last requirement 
the member is often given some one of the forms commonly 
called springs. 

37. The Principal Applications of Springs. Springs are in 
common use: 

I. For weighing forces; as in spring balances, dynamome- 
ters, etc. 

II. For controlling the motions of members of a mechanism 
which would otherwise be incompletely constrained; for example, 
in maintaining contact between a cam and its follower. This, 
constitutes what Reuleaux has called "force closure." 

III. For absorbing energy due to the sudden application of a 
force (shock) ; as in the springs of railway cars, etc. 

IV. As a means of storing energy, or as a secondary source of 
energy; as in clocks, etc. 

114 
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An important class of mechanisms in which springs arc used 
to weigh forces is a common type of governor for regulating the 
speed of engines or other motors. In those governors which use 
springs to oppose the centrifugal, or other inertia actions, the 
springs automatically weigh forces which are functions of speed, 
or of change of speed. The links, or other connections, which 
move relative to the shaft with any variation of the above forces, 
correspond to the indicating mechanism of ordinary weighing 
dericcs. 

The first of the above-mentioned applications — the weighing of 
forces— is usually the most exacting as to the relation between 
the load and the distortion of the spring throughout the range of 
action. In the second and third classes of application, it is fre- 
quently only required that the maximum load and distortion 
shall lie within certain limits, which often need not be very pre- 
cisely defined. The use of springs for storing energy (as the 
term spring is ordinarily understood) is almost wholly confined to 
light mechanisms or pieces of apparatus requiring but little 
power to operate them. 

38. Materials of Sjnings. Springs are usually of metal; 
although other solid substances, as wood, are sometimes used. 
A high grade of steel, designated as spring steel, is the most 
common material for heavy springs, but brass (or some other 
alloy) is often used for lighter ones. 

A confined quantity of air, or other compressible fluid, is used 
in many important applications to perform the office of a spring. 
The air-chamber of a pump with its inclosed air is a familiar ex- 
ample of what may be called a fluid spring used to reduce shock 
("water hammer"). The characteristic distortion of the solid 
springs is a change inform rather than of volume; while the 
fluid springs are characterized by a change of volume with inci- 
dental change of form. 

Soft-rubber cushions, or buffers, are not infrequently employed 
as springs, and these are in some respects intermediate in their 
action to the two classes mentioned above. It is usually not nec- 
wsary, in these simple buffers, or cushions, to secure a very exact 
ndation between the loads and the distortions under such loads. 
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The discussion of the confined gases (fluid springs) is not within 
the scope of the present work; hence the following treatment 
will be limited to solid springs. 

39. Forms of Solid Springs. Springs may be subjected to 
actions which extend, shorten, twist, or bend them, producing 



^ 
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Fig. 19. 



Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 22. 




Fig. 23. 




Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 21. 




Fig. 24 




Fig. 26. 




Stresses in the material, the character of which depends both upon 
the form of the spring and upon theimanner of applying the load. 
I. Flai Springs are essentially beams, either cantilevers, or 
with more than one support. These springs are subjected to 
flexure when the load is applied, and the resultant stresses are 
tension in certain portions of the material, and compression in 
others, with a transverse shear, as in all beams; the shear mav 
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usually be neglected in computations. The ordinary beam 
(ormube for strength and rigidity may be applied to flat springs, 
with constants appropriate to the particular material and form of 
beam used. 

Flat springs may be simple prismatic strips, of uniform cross- 
section (Fig. 19 or 22), although it is preferable that the form 
of such springs approximate those of the "uniform strength" 
beams (Figs 20 or 21, 23 or 24). 

It IS often desirable or practically necessary to build up these 
spnngs of several layers, leaves, or plates, producing a laminated 
&pnng. It Will appear from the discus^on of these laminated 





Fig. 30. 



Flc. S3 (a). 



springs that they may be properly treated as a modification of one 
form of "uniform strength" beam. The neutral surface of the 
beabi used as a spring may be initially curved, cither to clear 
other bodies, or to ^vc the spring an ad\'antageous form when it 
is under normal load. Sec Fig. 27. 

Two or more springs may be compounded, as in the "ellipti- 
cal" springs or in the platform springs frequently used under 
carriages. In such cases, each spring may be computed sepa- 
rately, and the total deflection is the sum of the deflections of the 
separate springs of the set. 

n. Helical, or Coil Springs are most commonly used to resist 
actions which extend, shorten, or twist the spring relatively to 
its lon^tudinal axis. These are sometimes improperly called 
g[nral s{xings. 
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The stress In the wire (or rod) of which a helical spring is 
made is somewhat complex, consisting of toraon combined with 
tendon or compression, or both. In a "pull spring," one which 
is extended longitudinally under the load, the predominating 
stress (with ordinary proportions) is a torsion, and there is a 
secondary tensile stress in the wire. In a "push spring," one 
which is shortened by the load, the predominating stress is tor- 
sion, with a secondary compressive stress. When the helical 
spring is subjected to an action which twists the spring (as a 
whole) the principal stress in the wire is that due to flexure 
(tension and compression in opposite fibres) and the secondary 
stress is torsion. 

Helical springs are sometimes arranged in "nests," springs of 
smaller diameter being placed within those of larger diameter, 
(fig. 30). In these cases, the different springs of a set are com- 
puted separately. This last arrangement is common practice in 
car trucks. 

III. Spiral Springs, properly so called are those of the form of 
the familiar clock spring. These are best adapted for a twist 
relative to the axis of the spiral, and are usually employed when 
a very large angle of torsion between the two connections is 
necessary. In this form of spring, the stress in the material is 
that due to flexure: or tensile and compressive stress on opposite 
sides of the neutral axis, 

IV. Helico-Spiral Springs. The form of spring represented 
by the common upholstery spring may be looked upon as a spiral 
spring which has been elongated, and given a permanent set, in 
the direction of its axis; or it may be considered as a modified 
helical spring in which the radii of the successive coils arc not 
equal. It is thus intermediate between the two preceding classes. 
This last form is not usual in machine construction; though it 
has the advantage over the common helical spring of con- 
siderable lateral resistance, and it may be employed to 
advantage where it is difficult or undesirable otherwise lo 
constrain the spring against buckling. This spring is used only 
as a push spring, to resist a compressive action. The springs 
used on the ordinary disc valves of pumps are often of this 
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fomiy as they will close up flat between the valve and guard. 
Car springs are sometimes made of a flat strip or ribbon of steel 
woimd in this general form, with the edges of the strip parallel 
to the axis of the spring. 

V. Occasionally straight rods, usually of circular or rectangular 
cross-sections, are employed to resist torsion relative to their 
longitudinal axis. These are comparatively stiff springs, and 
the stress is, of course, torsional. Every line of shafting is 
necessarily a spring, in this sense. 

The following summary gives the ordinary forms of solid 
springs; the kinds of loading to which they are subjected; and 
the predominating stresses resulting from the different loads. 





GENERAL SUMMARY OF 


SPRINGS 


Porxn of Spring. 


Load Action. 


Predominating Stress. 


Flat Spring. 

Helical Spring. 
« i< 

(( « 
Spiral 


Flexure or Bending. 
Extension, Pull. 
Compression, Push. 
Torsion, Twist. 
Torsion, T^ist. 


Tension and Compression. 
Torsion (plus). 
Torsion (minus). 
Tension and Compression. 
Tension and Compression. 



41. Computations of Simple Flat Springs. The following 
notation will be used in treating of flat springs with rectangular 
cross-sections. 

P=load applied to the spring. 
/=free length of the spring. 
^ = intensity of stress in outer fibres. 
/ = moment of inertia of most strained section, 
ft » dimension of this section in plane of flexure. 
fr*s dimension of this section perpendicular to plane of flexure. 
£» modulus of elasticity of material. 
9 » deflection of the spring. 

The six forms of rectangular section beams, shown by Figs. 19 
to 24, are the most important of those used as simple flat springs. 
These will be designated Type I, II, etc., as in the following 
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tabic, which gives the constants to be substituted in the general 
formulae for computations relating to each t5rpe. 







TABLE 


IX 
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! 


Type. 


CoBrricuMTS. 


1 


A 


f 


B 


K 


C 


I 


As per Fig. 


19 


1 

! 
1 


A 


i 


i 
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II 




20 


Vj 
^ 


1 


i 


1 


III 
IV 




21 


i 


i 


1 




22 


f 


i 4 


1 


6 


V 
VI 


^.? i 


i 
f 


6 


I 


6 




24 


i 


8 


i 


6 



The theory of strength against flexure (equation J and tables 
I and 2) gives: For rectangular section beams supported at the 
ends and loaded at the middle (Types I, II, III). 

^Pl = ^-pbh\\Pl ^-pbh' . . . (i) 
4 (> 3 

For the rectangular section cantilevers, with load at free end, 

PI = lpbh^ (2) 

6 

Or the general formula for the strength of rectangular section 

beams may be written 

Pl = Apbh^ (3) 

In which the coefficient A has the values given in the Table. 
The theory of elasticity of beams gives 

or for rectangular cross-sections 

In which ^ and B are as given in the Table, for the types under 
consideration. 

The last equation (5) may be used for all computations as to 
rigidity of flat springs (beams), provided the elastic limit is not 
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exceeded. The only constant for the material which enters this 
expression is the modulus of elasticity (£); this is simply the 
ratio of stress to strain which holds up to, but not beyond, the 
elastic limit; hence any computation made by this formula 
should be checked for safety. Equation (3) may be used for this 
purpose. To illustrate, assume that a rectangular section pris- 
matic spring (Type I) has a length between supports of / = 3o''; 
the load at the middle is P=r,ooo lbs.; the deflection under this 
load is to be ^=1.5 inches; and the spring is made of a single 
strip of steel }i inch thick (A). Required the breadth {b) of the 
spring, assuming the modulus of elasticity, £ = 30,000,000. 
From eq. (5) : — 

, ^ Pl^ I 1,000 X 27,000 X 512 ^ . , 

* = 5 ^nrri = - X ^— = 2.84 + mches. 

E^hr 4 30,000,000 X 1.5 X 27 

This gives the width of spring for the required relation of the 
deflection to load; that is, it gives a spring of the required stiff- 
ness, provided the stress produced does not exceed the elastic 
liniit. It is necessary to check the spring as found above, for if 
the elastic stress is passed, the spring not only takes a permanent 
set, but the required ratio of the load to the deflection will not be 
secured. On the other hand, it is often important for economy 
of material to use as light a spring as is consistent with safety; 
or, in other words, it is important not to have too low a working 
stress under the maximum load. 

From eq. (3) : — 

/. ^^ 3 X 1000 X 30 X 64 .IK • u 

f'^Abh^^ 2 X 2.84 X 9 ^ """'^"^ ^^'- P'' "^' ^'''^' 

This stress is beyond the elastic limit of any ordinary grade of 
steel, hence it is probable that some different form of spring should 
be used. A change could be assumed, as in the thickness of the 
plate, and new computations made with the new data. A thinner 
plate would reduce the stress, but it would demand a wider spring 
for the required stiffness. A more general method will now be 
given, by which it is possible to determine the proper spring for 
given requirements without the necessity of successive trial com- 
putations.'" 
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From eq. (3) :— 




L,2 P^ J^L, ^'* 

Ap Ap 


■ • 


From eq. (5) :— 




BPP 


• • 


From eqs. (6) and (7) :— 




^Ih _BFl\ 





(6) 



(7) 



Ap Ei ' 

pP pP 

-''-^^h'^h • • • • (8) 

From eq. (3) : — 

The two equations (8) and (9) are in convenient form for de- 
signing a flat spring when the span (/), oeflection (^), load (P), 
and the material are given. Example : The span of a rectangular 
section prismatic flat spring (Type I) is 30 inches; and a load of 
1,000 lbs. applied at the middle is to cause a deflection of 1.5 
inches. 

If the modulus of elasticity be 30,000,000 and the safe maxi- 
mum working stress be taken at 50,000 lbs. per sq. in.,* required 
the dimensions of the cross-section, h and b. 

From eq. (8) ; — 

h^K^=^\x ^°'°°° ^ ^ = i inch. 
E 6 30,000,000 X 1.5 6 

Taking A==/^ inch, to use a regular size of stock, p will be 

somewhat less than 50,000, or 

- I 
p : 50,000 i: A : -^-; . •. /> = 47.ooo- 

From eq. (9) : — 

K n^^ 3 1000X30X1024 . 

=» C —72 = ■" X = 39.2 inches. 

ph; 2 47»ooo X 25 ^^ 

♦ If the spring is provided with stops to prevent deflection beyond a certain 
amount, the stress due to such deflection may be nearly eriual to the elastic limit of 
the material. A very small factor of safety is all that is necessary. 
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If this width is inadmissible, a laminated or plate spring may 
be used. See next article. 

It will be noted that equation (8) does not directly involve 
either the load P or the breadth of spring b. It is evident that if 
a beam (flat spring) of given span (/), and thickness (A), is 
caused to deflect a given amount (^), the outer fibres will undergo 
a definite strain which is not dependent upon the width of the 
beam (i), nor upon the force required to produce this change in 
relative positions of the molecules. As the unit strain multiplied 
by the modulus of elasticity equals the unit stress, it follows that 
this stress may be computed from /, A, and ^ (which determine 
the strain), in connection with £. If the breadth of the beam 
(b) is increased, the force (P) required to produce the given de- 
flection (^) will be proportionately increased, but the intensity of 
stress is not affected by these changes alone. 

This same conclusion may be reached from the following rela- 
tion,* in which /» = the radius of curvature due to load. 

Et j,r pi Eh 
P = -ry- ^ hi ^ -—-T = . . (10) 

Eh , , 

It appears from eq. (11) that the stress is simply proportional 
to the thickness (A) and the radius of curvature (a>), for any 
given value of £. The span /, and the deflection '^ determine />, 
so that eq. (10) or (11) may take the place of eq. (8). Equations 
(10) and (11) are important in connection with the theory of 
laminated springs. 

42. Laminated, or Plate, Springs. It was shown in the preced- 
ing article that the maximum thickness of a simple flat spring is 
fixed when the span, deflection, and modulus of elasticity are 
known, and the intensity or working stress has been assigned. 
[See eq.(8).] With the value of the thickness (A) thus limited 
it will frequently happen that a simple spring will require ex- 
cessive breadth (6) to sustain the given load, and it is often 
necessary to use a spring built up of several plates or leaves. 

r 
1- 

♦ See Church's ** Mechanics," page 250. 
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Example: P = i,ooo lbs.; 1=30"; ^ = 60,000 lbs. per sq. 
in.; ^ = 2^ and £=30,000,000. A simple prismatic spring of 
rectangular section, with load at the middle of the span (Type I), 
to meet the above requirements would have: 

i>P I 60,000 X 000 

h = K-^ = - X -^ ^^-^^ = .15 inch. 

Eo 6 30,000,000 X 2 ^ 

; n ^^ 3 ^ 1,000X30 . 

=^ C —-n = - X z == 33 K mcnes. 

ph^ 2 60,000 X .0225 ^^^ 

This spring, consisting of a plate .15 inch thick and ^^}^ 
inches wide, with a span of 30 inches, is evidently an impractica- 
ble one for any ordinary case. Suppose this plate be split into six 
strips of equal width, each 33.3-^6 = 5.5'' wide, and that these 
strips are piled upon each other as in Fig. 25; then, except for 
friction between the various strips, the spring would be exactly 
equivalents as to stiflfness and intensity of stress, to the simple 
spring computed above. While the form of laminated spring 
which has just been developed might answer in some cases, an- 
other form, based upon the '* uniform strength" beam (Type 11)^ 
is much better for the ordinary conditions. It may be develof)ed 
as follows, taking the same data as the preceding example except 
that the spring is to be of Type II, Fig. 20. 

In the simple spring, Type II, Table IX 

h K ^^ ' V ^Q>QQQ X 900 ^^^ ... 

n — K "TTT = ~ X = .225 mcnes. 

Eo 4 30,000,000 X 2 ^ 



PI _ 3 ^ 1,000 X 30 
p h^ 2 60,000 X .0506 



b = C, 7-7^ = ^ X ^ ^_ ^ = 14.8 inches. 



A laminated spring for the case under consideration may be 
derived from this simple spring by imagining the lozenge-shaped 
plate to be cut into strips which are piled one upon another as in- 
dicated in Fig. 26. The thickness of .225 inches does not corre- 
spond to a regular commercial size of stock, however, and it will 
usually be better to modify the spring to permit using standard 
stock. If a thickness of X^ b^ assumed for the leaves or plates, 
the stress, as found from eq. (8) of the preceding article becomes: 
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hEd 4 X .25 X 30,000,000 X 2 

p = —p-jT = = 66,700. 

Kr 900 

If this stress is considered too great, steel fV" thick might be 

. ■ 4 X 3 X 30,000,000 X 2 

used, when p = = ';o,ooo. 

^ 16 X 900 

With A = ^", and p = 50,000, 

_ P/ -i 1,000 X 30 X 2^6 

6 = C -Ti = ^- X -^^ ^^- = 25.6". 

ph^ 2 50,000 X 9 

If this spring, 30^^ span,, f^g^" thick, and 25.6" wide at the 
middle, be replaced by 5 equivalent strips, each 25.6-^5 = 5.11" 
wide (nearly 5M'0> see Fig. 26, a laminated spring of good form 
and practical dimensions will result. In cases where the maxi- 
mum allowable width of spring is fixed, a larger number of 
plates may be necessary. Thus, in the preceding problem, if the 
spring width must be kept within 4K"> it is necessary to use 6 
plates, each 25.6-^6 = 4.27'^ wide. In actual springs, the usual 
construction is that shown by Fig. 27, in which the several plates 
have the ends cut square across instead of terminating in tri- 
angles. These springs approximate uniform strength beams, and 
may be computed by equations (8) and (9) of Art. 41, remember- 
ing that b is the breadth of the equivalent simple spring. Or, if 
n is the number of plates and ft, the breadth of each plate in the 
laminated spring, n 6i = ft. 

The last of these formulae, eq. (9), is not strictly appHcable 
when the ends of the plates are cut square across; but it may 
generally be used with sufficient accuracy, provided the succes- 
sive plates are regularly shortened by uniform amounts. It is 
quite common practice to have two or more of the plates extend 
the full length of the spring. This construction makes the spring 
a combination of the triangular and prismatic types (Type II 
and Type I, or Type V and Type IV, depending upon whether 
the spring is supported at the ends, or is a cantilever). Mr. G. 
R. Henderson in discussing the cantilever form (Trans. A. S. 
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M. E., Vol. XVI), says:— "For a spring with all the pl?tes full 
length we would have (see eq. 5) 

. API' 

Enby 

so lor one- fourth of the leaves full length, the deflection would be 
decreased approximately one-fourth of the difference between 
6f/' API' ^ 5-5Pi\ " 

Enb.k* Enb h" Eitb k' 

By similar reasoning, for a spring loaded at the middle and 
supported at the ends, with one-fourth the plates extending the 
whole length of the spring, 

32 £ « 61 h^ ^ 

This may be otherwise staled as follows: ^P 

When the number of full-length leaves is one-fourth the total" 
number of leaves in the spring, use f^ B instead of B and ^ it 
instead of K in equations {5J and (8) of the preceding article; 
the values of B and A' being those given for Ihe triangular forms. 
Type II or Type \', as the case may be. 

The spring shown in Fig. 27 is initially curved (when free), 
which is common practice. The best results are obtained by 
having the plates straight when the spring is under its normal full 
load (if this is practicable) because the sliding of the plates upon 
each other, with the vibrations, is then reduced to a minimum. 
The several plates of a laminated spring arc usually secured by 
a band shrunk around them at the middle of the span. This band 
stiffens the spring at ihe middle, and one-half the length of the 
band {\4 I, Fig. 27) may be deducted from the full span to give 
the effective span to be used as / in the above formule. It is 
not uncommon to make the longest plate thicker than the others, 
if but one plate is given the full length of the spring. This cannot 
be looked upon as desirable practice, however, as all of the plates 
are subjected to the same change in radius of curvature; hence the 
thicker plate is subjected lo the greater stress. See equation (11). 
The following formulEc (derived from the preceding) may be 
used in computing flat springs; but it must be remembered that 
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there is always liability of considerable variation in the modulus 
of elasticity, hence such computations can only be expected to 
give approximations to the deflections which will be observed by 
tests of actual springs. These computations will be sufficiently 
exact for many purposes; but when it is important accurately to 
determine the scale of the spring (ratio of deflection to load), 
actual tests must be made. In using these formulae the follow- 
ing rules should be observed. 

I. When the several plates are secured by a band shrunk, or 
forced, over them, one-half the length of the band is to be sub- 
tracted from the length of the spring to get the effective length 
of the spring. 

II. When the plates have different thicknesses, the stress 
should be computed for the plate having the maximum thickness. 

III. If more than one plate has the full length of the spring, 
an appropriate modification of the values of the coefficients B and 
K should be made. Thus, when one-fourth of the total number 
of plates are full length, \^ B and ^ K should be used instead of 
B and K (Type II or V) in equations I, II, III, and IV, below. 

EQUATIONS. 

PP 
Enbih 

Bl 



^ = 5-^rTnn^3 (I) 

p^tll^ (II) 



P'17 <^> 

p^ApnbJ^ ^j^ 
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Experience shows that thin plates have a higher elastic limit 
than thick plates of similar grade of material. In the practice of 
a prominent eastern railway company, the values allowed for the 
maximum intensity of stress in flat steel springs are, for: 

Plates \ inch thick, ^=90,000 lbs. sq. in. 
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The above values are satisfied by the equation ^ = 60,000 -f 

7 '^oo 

^ — , in which h is the thickness of plate in inches. 

These values are for the greatest stress to which the material 
can be subjected, as when the spring is deflected down against 
the stops. 

The modulus of elasticity, £, may vary considerably; but its 
value may be assumed at about 30,000,000 in the absence of more 
d^efinite data. 

\\ In designing a new spring, the value of h is to be found from 
equation (III); then b^ is found by equation (VIII). The other 
formulae are useful in checking springs already constructed, for 
deflection due to a given load, or the reverse; for safety, etc. 

43. Helical Springs. If a rod or wire be wound into a flat 
ring with the ends bent in to the centre. Fig. 28, and two equal 
and opposite forces, 4- P and — P, be applied to these ends 
(perpendicular to the plane of the ring) as indicated, the rod 
will be subjected to torsion. 

If a longer rod be wound into a helix, with the two ends turned 
in radially to the axis, the typical helical spring is produced. If 
two equal and opposite forces, 4- P and — P, act on these ends, 
along the axis of the helix, they induce a similar stress (torsion) 
in the rod, but as the coils do not lie in planes perpendicular to 
the line of the forces, there is a component of direct stress along 
the rod. This direct stress increases as the pitch of the coils in- 
creases relative to their diameter; but with ordinary proportions 
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of springs, the torsion alone need be considered, when the ex- 
ternal forces lie along the axis of the helix. 

The following notation will be used in treating of helical 
springs of circular wire, subjected to an axial load: 

P = the force acting along the axis. 

r = the radius of the coils, to center of wire. 

d = the diameter of wire. 

/> = the maximum intensity of stress in wire (torsion). 

/p = the polar moment of inertia of wire. 

£, = the transverse modulus of elasticity. 

J = the ** deflection" (elongation or shortening) of spring. 

n = the number of coils in the spring. 

/ = the length of wire in the helix = 2 - r » (approximately). 

Suppose a helical spring under an axial load to be cut across 
the wire at any section, and the portion on one side of this section 
to be considered as a free body. Fig. 29. Neglecting the direct 
stress, equilibrium demands that the moment (Pr) of the external 
force shall equal the stress couple, or moment of resistance 



(— ptP for circular section). 



If this free portion of the helix is straightened out, as indicated 
by the broken lines in Fig. 29, till its direction is perpendicular 
to the radial end, it will appear that the moment Pr still equals 

the moment of resistance, — p^. Since the stress and strain are 

the same in this helix and the straight rod, it appears that the 
energy expended against the resilience is the same in both cases 
(the length of wire affected remaining constant). Or, as the force 
{P) and the arm (r) are the same in both conditions, the distances 
through which this force acts to produce a given torsional stress 
{p) are equal. If a straight rod of length / is subjected to a 
torsional moment Pr, the angle of twist being « (in - measure), then 



Pr = 






/ 

[See Church's "Mechanics," page 236]. 
9 
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The energy expended on the rod is the mean force applied mul- 
tiplied by the distance through which this force acts. If the load 
is gradually applied, this energy is yi P ra. In the case of the 
corresponding helical spring, the mean force (K-P) acts through a 
distance equal to the "deflection" of the spring (^), or the energy 
expended is yi P^* As pointed out above, the energy expended 
in the two cases is the same, or 

d 
y2 Pra = yi Pd ,'.a^ - 

r 

I r 32 27rr« 64 r« 

•••^ = 6T^ (^) 

Equation (i) may be used for finding the load corresponding 
to an assigned deflection in a given spring. The equation can 
be put in the following form for finding the deflection due to a 
given load: 

Or the equation may be employed for designing a spring in which 
the load and deflection are given, by assuming any two of the 
three quantities, r, d and n. The most convenient form for this 
latter purpose is usually. 

These equations for rigidity hold good only within the elastic 
limit of the material, as £, is simply a ratio between stress and 
strain within this limit. It therefore becomes necessary to check 
any of the above indicated computations for strength, and it will 
often be found, after thus checking, that the stress is either too 
high for safety, or too low for economy. 

The formula for the strength of a solid circular-section rod 
under torsion is 
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Pr =-—p(P .'. P = -^; 
16 16 r 

(4) 

""^ 16P' ^^ "^^ 

It is to be remembered that as equation (4) is for safe strength, 
the load (P) should be the maximum load to which the spring 
can be subjected; but equation (3) may be used with any load 
and the corresponding deflection. 

Example: The load on a helical spring is 1600 lbs., and the 
corresponding deflection is to be 4". Transverse modulus of 
elasticity of material = 11,000,000, and the maximum intensity 
of safe torsional stress = 60,000 lbs., wire of circular section. 
To design the spring, assume (f = H^ and r^i>^"; from eq. (3), 

4 X 625 X 11,000,000 X 8 

n = 7 2 7 = I9-4- 

4,096 X 64 X 1,600 X 27 

Checking for the stress by the last equation in group (4), 

16 X 1,600 X 1.5 X 512 

p = = 50,200 lbs. 

"^ X 125 

This stress is found to be safe, but is considerably below the 
limit assigned, and it may be desirable to work up to a somewhat 
higher stress. Another computation can be made (with a smaller 
d or larger r), and by a series of trials, the desired spring can 
be foimd. The following order of procedure avoids this element 
of imcertainty. The load being given, assume a diameter of wire 
and value of safe stress, then solve in eq. (4) for the radius of coil. 
Make this radius some convenient dimensions (not exceeding that 
computed if the assumed stress is considered the maximum safe 
value). Next substitute these values of d and r (with those 
given for P, d and £J in eq. (3) to find the number of coils. Thus, 
with the data of the preceding example, assuming d = f^"; 

r^ pd^ T X 60,000 X 125 

16 P 16 X 1,600 X 512 ''^ 

If the ^'' rod is wound on an arbor 3" diameter, the radius to the 
centre of coils will be about 1.81''; and the corresponding stress 
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would be 60,500 lbs. per square inch. This is so slightly in ex- 
cess of the assigned value that it may be permitted, especially as 
this value is a moderate one for spring steel. Substituting in 

eq. (3), 

^d^ E^ 4 X 11,000,000 X 625 

~ 64 P r' ~ 64 X 1,600 X 5.93 X 4»09^ "~ 

It may be desirable to fix upon the radius of coil, rather than the 
diameter of wire, in the first computation, in designing a spring. 
From eq. (4) : 

16 Pr 



(P = 



= 1.72^^^ . . . (5) 



In other cases, it may be desirable to assume the ratio of the 
radius of coil to the diameter of wire, then from eq. (4) : 

In cither of the preceding conditions, a standard size of wire 
should be chosen. 

In checking a given spring, it may be required to determine 
cither the safe load, or the safe deflection. If the former is the 
case, eq. (4) may be used directly. If it is required to find the 
safe deflection, substitute the value of P from eq. (4) in eq. (2) 
and the result is 

Ed ^' 

■ 

The weight of a spring is a matter of some imj)ortance, as the 
material is expensive. The following discussion shows that the 
weight varies directly as the product of the load and the deflec- 
tion, inversely as the square of the intensity of stress in the wire, 
and directly as the transverse modulus of elasticity. Hence for 
a given load and deflection, economy calls for a high working 
stress and a low modulus of elasticity. From eq. (4) : 

- (P , 

P = -7 p — : also for a member under torsion, 
16 r 

p = — X — T-^ [Church's "Mechanics," p. 235]. 
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../' = — X — X — — - — :j^ 

2 r 2 7z r n 47: rn 

■■•-^^ <«) 

■■■'-=^ (9) 

But the volume of the spring is 

i'^ j4^(Pl = }^^^(Prn . (10) 

r.P^^l—^r.v=^-^P5 (II) 

2/1. p 

The weight is directly proportional to the volume; hence for 

?^'en values of £, and />, the weight varies simply as the product 

of the load and the deflection. All possible helical springs (of 

similar section of wire) have the same weight for a given load 

^Qd deflection, if of the same material and worked to the same 

s^ess. It can be shown that a helical spring of square wire must 

"^ve 50 per cent greater volume than one of round wire, the 

^^ess and modulus of elasticity being the same in both. The 

^ound section is generally admitted to be best for helical springs 

^der ordinary conditions. 

A small wire of any given steel usually has a higher elastic 
^itJiit than a larger one, while there is not a corresponding change 
^11 the modulus orelasticity with change in diameter. This 
Suggests the use of as light a wire as is consistent with other 
''equirements. 

An extensive set of tests of springs, conducted by Mr. E. T. 
Adams, in the Sibley College Laboratories, indicates that the steel 
Such as is used in governor springs may be subjected to stress 
Varying from about 60,000 lbs. per square inch with ^" wire to 
80,000 lbs. per square inch (or more) in wire H" diameter. The 
following expression may be used to find the safe stress in such 
springs: 

p = 40,000 + —^ — (12) 

Mr. J. W. Cloud presented a most valuable paper on Helical 
Springs before the Am. Society of Mechanical Engineers (Trans., 
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Vol. V, page 173), in which he shows that for rods used in rafl- 
way springs (K'^ to i^^'' diam.), the stress may be as high as 
80,000 lbs. per square inch, and that the transverse modulus of 
elasticity is about 12,600,000. 

Two or more helical springs are often used in a concentric nest 
(the smaller inside the larger) ; all being subjected to the same 
deflection. This is common practice in railway trucks, where 
the springs are under compression when loaded. If these springs 
have the same "free" height (when not loaded), and if they 
are of equal height when closed down "solid," Mr. Cloud shows 
that the length of wire should be the same in each spring of the 
set for equal intensity of stress. The "solid" height of a spring 
is H = d n, and the length of wire is / = 2 - r »; hence the num- 
bers of coils of the separate springs of the set are inversely as the 
diameters of the wire and inversely as the radii of the coils; or 
the ratio of r to d is the same in each spring of the nest. This 
conclusion may be somewhat modified when it is remembered 
that the wire of smaller diameter may usually be subjected to 
somewhat higher working stress than the larger wire of the outer 
helices; and also that the wire of these compression springs is 
commonly flattened at the end to secure a better bearing against 
the seats. See Fig. 30. 
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Two common methods of attaching "pull" springs are shown 
in Fig. 30 (a). One end of the spring shows a plug with a screw 
thread to fit the wire of the spring. This plug is usually tapered 
slightly, and the coils of the spring are somewhat enlarged by 
screwing it in. The other end of the spring shows the wire bent 
inward to a hook which lies along the axis of the helix. The 
former method is usually preferable for heavy springs. 

Formulae (I) to (VII), inclusive, relate to strength; (VIII) 
to (X), inclusive, relate to rigidity, or elasticity. 

In the absence of more exact information as to the properties 
of the material of which a steel helical spring is made, the fol- 
lowing values may be taken: 

£, = 12,000,000, 

15,000 
p = 40,000 4- — -^ — • 

44. Spiral or Helical Springs in Torsion. The following 
formulae for either true spiral or helical springs subjected to tor- 
sion are derived from "The Constructor," by Professor Reu- 
leaux. 

PRl PR 

^" EI'^" Z ' 

In which 

P=load applied to rotate axle, 
i? clever arm of this load, 
SP = angle through which axle turns, 
/= length of effective coils, 
£»modulus of elasticity (direct), 
/« moment of inertia of the section. 



CHAPTER VI 

RIVETED FASTEinnGS 

45. General Consideratione. The simplest form of fasten- 
ing is the rivet. It consists of a head a (Fig. 31), a straight shank 
b, and a second head c, which is formed while hot and known 
as a point. When it is desired to rivet two pieces 3/ iV to- 
gether, mating holes are punched or drilled as shown, the rivet 
is heated white hot and pushed into the hole which is purposely 
made a little larger in diameter. The head is held up firndy 
against the plate by a heavy bar or sledge and the point may be 
formed with a hand hammer, or with the aid of a forming tool 
or set. ^n riveting on a lai^e 



n- 



scale this operation is per- 
formed by hydraulic or pneit- 
matic machines. The relative 
merits of the two methods will 
be more apparent after further 
discussion. The rivet is a per- 
manent fastening and cannot 
i be removed without the de- 

j.-^, structionof either head or point. 

It is largely used in structures 
such as bridges, the framing of buildings, ship work, boilers, 
tanks, etc. 

Fig. 32 shows various forms of rivet heads and points. The 
form shown at B is most commonly used for small rivets up to 
■f^ in. diameter, which are driven without heating, for such work 
as light tank and smokestack work. The form at C Is much 
used in ship work, or wherever smooth exterior surfaces are 
desired. In machine work, where great accuracy is required, 
the holes are reamed, and the rivet carefully fitted so as com- 
pletely to fill the hole; both heads in such cases arc usuaUy 
countersunk and formed cold. 
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When a rivet is "driven" hot it shrinks in cooling, drawing 
the riveted parts firmly together. When cold it is under a ten- 
ale -stress due to this shrinking, and for the same reason it is 
always a little smaller than the hole which it originally com- 
pletely filled when hot. The tensile stress due to this cooling 
tSea cannot be accurately determined as it depends on the tem- 
perature of the rivet, and the manner in which it is driven. Rivets 
are, for this reason, unreliable as tension members and are seldom 
so used. In most cases the parts M and JV (Fig. 3 1 ) have the load 
P applied as shown, and the tendency is to shear off the rivet 
and produce relative sliding between M and N. The normal 
load, F, due to the tensile stress in the rivet, holding the surfaces 
of i/ and JV firmly in contact, sets up a frictional resistance equal 
to /if which opposes the action of P. From experiments made 






Fig. 32. 

byStoney* it appears that this frictional resistance may be taken 
at about 10,000 lbs, per square inch of rivet area. Experiments 
oy Bach, and others, show a much higher resistance, but it is 
f'ident that if the normal pressure of the rivet is such that a 
siress equal to or greater than the elastic limit is induced, the 
Pmnancy of the resistance cannot be relied upon. 

In some French and German practice the design of the joint is 
l>ased entirely upon the frictional resistance, but in England 
™d America it is neglected, and the design based upon the 
tenale and shearing strength of the plates and rivets. 

46. Fonns of Joints. Riveted joints are of many forms de- 
pending on the character of the work to which they are applied. 
^ structural work, such as bridges, they are used simply to 

♦ " StieDglh of Riveted Joints," page 75. 
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resist direct loads; but in boiler construction, and similar work, 
they must not only resist direct loading but must also be tight 
against fluid pressure. This last requirement materially affects 
the proportions of the joint, and makes the design of joints for 
withstanding fluid pressure most important. Riveted joints are 
divided into two general forms. 

(a) Lap Joints, where the sheets to be joined are lapped on 
each other and riveted as shown jn Fig. 33 (a). 

(b) Butt Joints, where the edges of the sheets to be joined 
abut against each other, and have auxiliary bult straps or cover 
plates riveted to the edge of each, as shown in Fig. 33 (e) and (f). 

A lap joint may have one or more rows or seams of rivets, 
and these rows way be arranged in the form of "chain" rivet- 
i^S' ^'S- 33 (b)i or in the form of zigzag or staggered riveting. 
Fig. 33 (c). 

A butt joint may have one or more seams of rivets on each 
side of the joinl, and these may also be arranged in either chain 
or staggered form, as shown in Fig. 33 (f) and (g). 

The combinations that may be thus made up are very numer- 
ous, and the student is referred to any treatise on boiler work for 
fuller information on this point. 

The distance between rivets along the seam is called the pitch 
or spacing, and wiU be denoted by s, Fig. 33 (b). An examina- 
tion of any riveted joint will show that the arrangement of 
rivets, or pattern as it may be called, continually repeats itself as 
the " seam " extends along the joint, the repietition occurring with 
the greatest pitch, where the pitch of the various seams is unequal 
as in Fig. ^^ (h). A unit strip is equal in width to the pitch, the 
maximum pitch being taken when the pitch of aU seams is not 
the same. The transverse pitch is the distance between the 
centre lines of adjacent seams Fig. 33 (b) and will be denoted 
by s,. The diagonal pitch is the distance between the centre of 
a rivet and that of the one nearest to it diagonally, in the next 
row, and will be denoted by j^ Fig, ^^ i'^)- "^^^ margin is the 
distance from the edge of the plate to the center line of the nearest 
row of rivets, as e Fig. 33 (d). It is sometimes defined as the 
distance from the edge of the plate to the edge of the rivet hole. 
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47. Stresses in Riveted Joints. The stresses that exist in 
the various members of riveted joints are complex, and do not 
admit of refined calculation. Not only are the plates subjected 
lo the apparent direct stresses of tension and compres^on, and 
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the rivets to shear and compression, but often there are also 
bending actions which are difficult to analyze and provide for 
mathematically. Thus a simple lap joint, as that shown in Fig. 
33 (a), when subjected to a load, tends to take the form shown 
in Fig. 34. The force applied tends to draw the plates into the 
same plane, putting a bending action on the plate and rivet, a 
greater tensile stress on the rivet head, and a concentrated crushing 
load on the corners of the sheets. The frictional resistance is 
entirely destroyed when the conditions illustrated in Fig. 34 exist. 
The '^.bove defects are more marked in the lap joint than in 
the double strapped butt joint, as in the latter the plates are ini- 




:-;-;:::--M^^^ 



Fig. 34. 





Fig. 36. 




(a) 



(b) 





(d) 




tially in line and the condition shown in Fig. 34 cannot occur. But 
even here the rivets do not completely fill the holes when cold, and 
hence some bending of the rivet and concentrated crushing on the 
plate must result. Again, while the quality of the material 
forming the joint may be well known or determined, the work- 
manshij) is not so easily controlled and may be very defective 
and yet not show on the exterior; and while there have been 
many tests * made to find the ultimate strength of riveted joints, 

♦Proceedings Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 1881, 1882, 1885, 1888, 
WatertowTi Arsenal Reports, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1891, 1895, 1896. 
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such lesls show only the stress at which a certain element of the 

joint failed, and do not throw any light on the distinbution and 
progress of the stresses in the various individual members dur- 
ing the test. Such tests have usually been performed on joints 
made of straight plates while in practice these are often curved. 
These experiments, therefore, while giving the only data available 
felaiive to the ultimate strength, should be used with judgment 
in designing. For these reasons ihe theoretical formulae deduced 
for ihe design of riveted joints, as a rule, take cognizance only 
of the appareni simple stresses and pro\'ide for the unknown by 
means of a factor of safety. 

It has been found that riveted joints may fail in one of the 
follownng ways: 

(«) Shearing of the rivet as in Fig. 35 (a). 

(b) Rupturing of the plate by tension as in Fig, 35 (b). 

(c) Tearing of the margin as in Fig. 35 (c). 

(d) Shearing of the margin as in Fig. 35 (e). 

(e) Crushing the plate, or rivet as in Fig. 35 (d). 

(f) Rupturing of the plate diagonally between rivet holes by 
I .tension, in staggered riveting. 

Where the joint is complex in form, ultimate failure may be 
due to one or more of the abo\e causes. The Waterlown .-Arsenal 
feporis include cuts of ruptured joints which are very instructi\-e 
on this point. Figures (a) and (6), on Plate I, are reproduced 
from these reports, and show very clearly all the ways in which 
failure may occur in the plate. Fig. {c) shows a rivet that has 

n tested to destrticrion in single shear, while Fig. (i/) shows 

that has been similarly tested in double shear. 

!t is ob\-ious that no riveted joint can be as strong as the un- 
perforated plate, since the very fact of making holes in it reduces 
Ihc cross-seclionai area in the line of the rivet holes. The rado 
of ihc strength of the weakest element of the joint, to the strength 
of Ihe unperforaied plate, is called the relative strength or ef- 
Bcjeacy of the joint. The first expression is more suggestive 
used in this work. Il is desirable to reduce the 
he plates as little as possible by perforation; and if. 
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therefore, the correct relation between the aze of rivet and cross 
seciion of perforated plate, for equal strength, is established, an 
excess of strength in other directions, as marginal distance, is 
not a defect but good design, as it insures thai the full strength 
of the perforated plate will be in ser\ice before rupture can occur, 
A well-designed joint should hence fail by tearing of the sheet 
along ihe line of the rivet holes, at about the same load as will 
destroy the rivets; and the relative strength of a well-designed 
joint should be the ratio of the cross section of the perforated (o 
that of ihe unperforatcd plate, the shearing and crushing resist- 
ance of ihe rivets being equal to ihe former. If this equality does 
not crisl, the relative strength of the joint can be made greater 
by strengthening the weaker of these elements at the expense of 
lilt- stronger. 

48. Marginal Strength. The width of margin is independ- 
mi of the proportions of the other elements, and hence can be 
made sufficient to prevent tearing or shearing, as in Fig. 35 (c) 
and (c). It has been found that, with the usual proportions, if 
[he itiarpn be made equal to one and one half the diameter of 
I ihe rivet, it will be safe against both shearing and tearing from 
rivet pressure. A Committee of the Master Slcam Boiler Makers 
AsNKiation recently recommended, as a result of experiments, 
thai the distance from the center of the rivet to the edge of the 
paiebe made twice the diameter of the rivet, in order lo insure 
BCDss strength enough lo either shear the rivets or rupture the 
I pate by tension. It is important, however, that the margin be not 
r Ocessive in boiler work as this makes it more difficult to make a 
Rtam-tight joint by calking the edge of the plate. The con- 
aderation of the marginal strength can hence be omitted as far 
^ iU influence on the relative strength of the joint is concerned, 
■IS It can be made to de|>end on the diameter of the rivet. 

49- Transverse and Diagonal Pitch. It has been deter- 
"lifiwl, in a similar way as above, that in chain riveting the 
trinsverse pitch should not be less than twice the diameter of the 
"^'fl or 2d, where d is the diameter of the rivet, and 2.5 d is 
''<'Uer. It has also been demonstrated mathematically (see 
Callicarl's " Machine Design," page 14S) that in staggered riveting 
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the transverse pitch should not be less than 0.4 times the pitch 
along the seam, in order to avoid rupture along the diagonal 
pitch, and a greater distance is recommended for safety. Unwin 
(page 123) gives 2 rf as the minimum diagonal pitch in staggered 
riveting, which would make the transverse pitch 1.7 d, and 
recommends that somewhat greater distances be used for added 
strength. An examination of the practice of several boiler-mak- 
ing and insurance concerns shows that these values check fairly 
well with practice. It appears from the above that the trans- 
verse pitch can also be made to depend on the diameter of the 
rivet, though it is not a direct function of the rivet diameter. 

50. Theoretical Strength of Riveted Joints. Since the margin 
and transverse pitch can be assigned from the diameter of the 
rivet, three of the ways in which a joint may fail, namely c, d and 
/, page 141, can be omitted from the theoretical discussion of the 
strength of riveted joints, leaving a, b and e to be considered; 
the problem being so to proportion the rivet and the pitch along 
the scam as to give equal strength against failure in any of these 
three ways. Let, — 

(/ = diameter of rivet in inches. 

^ = pitch of rivets in inches. 

p^ = tensile strength of plates in pounds per sq. inch. 

/>^ = crushing strength of plates or rivets in pounds per sq. 

inch, if rivets are in single shear. 
/>'^. = crushing strength of plates or rivets in pounds per 

inch, where rivets are in double shear. 
/^, = shearing strength of rivets in pounds per sq. inch, 

when in single shear. 
/>'^ = shearing strength of rivets in pounds per sq. inch, 
when in double shear. 
It is known that the unit shearing resistance of a rivet is 
greater in single shear than in double shear, while the unit 
crushing resistance is less in single shear than in double shear. 
Consider first a simple lap joint (see Fig. 33 a). The tensile 
strength of the unperforated strip is 

P = stp^ (I) 
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The tensile strength of the perforated strip along the seam of 
rivets is 

T^(s-d)tp, (2) 

In the simple lap joint there is but one rivet per unit strip and 
its shearing strength is, 

S-—P. (3) 

4 
The resistance to crushing of the rivet or the plate against which 
it bears is, 

C = d/A* (4) 

For uniform strength against rupture and hence for greatest 
relative strength, 

r = 5 = c 

Equating (3) and (4) 

—-p.-dtp^ 
4 

.-. d- 1.27/^' 

Equating (2) and (3) 

4 

T {s — d)tp^ s — d 

The relative strength =» — = -— — = 

° P stp^ s 

Double-Riveted Lap Joints. In a similar way equations 
may be developed for any other form of joint. Thus for double- 
riveted lap joints 

and.-ii52^-4.d 
TA 

'^ It is known from experiments on indentation .that the resistance to indentation 
depends very Uttk on the form of the indenting body but mainly on its projected 
area. Hence it is customary to take the resistance of rivets to crushing as propor- 
tional to their projected area. 
10 
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S — d 

The relative strength = and will be greater than in the case 

of the single-riveted lap joint since s is greater in proportion 
tod. 

Single-Riveted Butt Joints with double cover plates. 
Here, 

s — d 
and the relative strength = 

Double-Riveted Butt Joints with either chain or staggered 
riveting and double cover plate. 
Here, 

d-.64/^' 

s—d 
Note that the relative strength = , and compare the rel- 

ative values of 5 and d in this case with those in single riveting. 
Thickness of Cover Plates. It is evident that where only 
one cover plate is used its thickness should not be less than that 
of the main plate; and in practice, single cover plates are made a 
littie thicker than the main plate to insure an excess of strength. 
A butt joint with a single cover plate is shown at Fig. 33 (e). A. 
joint of this kind is really equivalent to two lap joints. They 
are used where a smooth surface is desired or in such places as 
the longitudinal seams of steam boilers where a lap joint ha^ 
sufficient strength. Double butt straps should not be made less^ 
than half the thickness of the main plate, and, for the same^ 
reason as above, it is not unusual to increase their thickness t(^ 
about 3% / where the cover plates are the same width. Wher^ 
the outer cover plate is narrower than the inner plate, as i» 
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Fig. 33 (h) , the outer cover plate is often of the same thickness as 
the main plate and the inner one from ^ to y^ /. 

51. General Equations for Riveted Joints. The funda- 
mental equations for riveted joints may be put in a more general 
form. The imit strip, as before, is of width equal to the pitch; 
the maximum pitch being taken for such width of unit strip if 
all rows do not have the same pitch. 

Let k^ = p^ -T- p^; ^2 = P'c'^P'uf ^ = number of rivets per 
unit strip in single shear and w = number of rivets per unit 
strip in double shear per unit strip of joint. 

The general expression for the net tensile strength of the imit 
strip is 

r = (5-(0^A* (i) 

The general expression for resistance to shearing of the rivets 
in the unit strip is 

^ n^ <P 2m^ (P , 

5 = -— A + -— — /^. .... (2) 
4 4 

The general expression for resistance to crushing of the rivets 
in the unit strip is 

C = ndtk^p^-¥ fndtk^p\ . . . . (3) 

The tensile resistance of the solid strip is 

P=^stp (4) 

Equating 5 and C, eqs. (2) and (3) and solving for d 

4 nk,p. + Mk,p: ^ .... (5) 

which gives the proj)er diameter of rivets for a given thickness of 
plate, when the number of rivets in single shear and the number 
^ double shear and the corresponding shearing and crushing 
resistances are known. 

* Where Uic rows of rivets do not all have the same pitch, as in some forms of 

•Wl jomts, the outer row or that farthest from the edge of the sheet has the greatest 

P'tch (sec Fig. 33 h). It is evident that if the sheet yield at all by tearing, it will 

5*W along this outer row of rivets; for it cannot tear along an inner row without 

|**ring the outer row of rivets, and it cannot shear one row of rivets without shear- 

"% all, in which case the joint would yield by shearing of the rivets and not by 
tearing. 
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Equating T and 5, eqs. (i) and (2), and solving for s 

Equating 5 and C, eqs. (2) and (3) 

'^(np, + 2mp,') ^dt (n k,p, + m k, p') 

4 

. , T(P(np.+ 2m p:) 
■ ■'"~4(nk,p. + mk,p:) • • • • 0) 

Equating T and 5, eqs. (i) and (2) and solving 

stp^^~{np^ + 2mp:) +dtp^^P. . . (8) 
4 

If the joint is designed for maximum relative strength, T = 
S=Cy hence any one of these three quantities divided by P 
gives the relative strength (E) of the ideal joint, for any given 
form, or dividing (2) by (8) 

——(np,-\-2mpJ) 
£=? = 



P ^ (P 

-^^— (w />. + 2 w /»/) + rf / p^ 

4 
Substituting the value of rf / as given by eq. (7) and dividing 

numerator and denominator by (n p^-\- 2 m ^/), 



^ = 17^^ '" 

If all rivets are in single shear, 

n k, p. 
If all the rivets are in double shear, 

^ = ^ (9'0 



I 4- 



mk^p\ 
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Equation (9) applies to any form of riveted joint. It is 

useful in finding the limiting relative strength of joint for any 

form and materials; the actual proportions adopted may give a 

lower relative strength, but can never give higher relative strength. 

These general equations were originally due to Professor 

William N. Barnard, who also suggested the above expressions 

for the maximum relative strength in the general case. 

The forms in which eqs. (9), (9O and (9)^^ are now given are 
due to Professor H. F. Moore. 

The following are rough average values of the relative strength 
of joints as made in practice for boiler work : 

Single riveted lap joints 55 

Double riveted lap joints 70 

Single riveted butt joints 65 

Double riveted butt joints 75 

Triple riveted butt joints 80 . 

Quadruple riveted butt joints 85 

52. Practical Considerations Affecting Proportions of Riveted 
Joints. It is to be especially noted that the proportions of 
riveted joints as given by the foregoing equations arc based 
on equal strength of rivet and plate, and that any variation 
therefrom \sill destroy this theoretical equality. It is apparent 
also that any variation in the strength of the material used would 
affect the proportions as given by these equations, and that a 
table of rivet diameters and pitches would have to be very ex- 
tensive to cover the entire range of practice. It is an advantage 
in practice, however, to adopt regular diameters and pitches for a 
given thickness of plate and form of joint. It has also been 
found that as the thickness of the plate increases, the correspond- 
ing theoretical diameter of the rivet sometimes becomes too large 
to be easily driven, especially in the case of simple lap joints. 
In the case of boilers, or wherever fluid pressure must be with- 
stood, the theoretical spacing must sometimes be modified in 
order that it may not be so great as to prevent the making of a 
steam-tight joint. Wherever such variations are made the general 
expressions for T, S and C can always be used to check the 
strength and show in what direction the joint may be strength- 
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ened, with the fimdameiHal object of making it strong enough 
in all other directions to insure full service out of the plate itself. 
It may be noted that the bearing resistance of a rivet varies with 
the diameter, while the shearing resistance varies with the square 
of the diameter. If, therefore, the rivet chosen be smaller in 
diameter than would be given by the theoretical equations, the 
shearing resistance alone need be regarded; while if the diameter 
of the rivet be greater than the theoretical diameter, the bearing 
pressure only need be considered. 

If the joint to be made does not have to withstand fluid or 
gaseous pressure, the design can, for ordinary thickness of 
plate, be made to conform closely to the theoretical proportions 
for equal strength; but when fluid or gaseous pressure must be 
withstood, as in boiler work, the spacing of the rivets for thick 
plates must be less than the theoretical spacing to insure tight- 
ness; and in all cases as the plates increase in thickness, the 
diameter of the rivet, as already noted, is for practical reasons 
reduced in diameter from that required for equal strength. The 
relation between diameter of rivet and thickness of plate as fixed 
by average practice may be expressed by the equation. 

d = 1.2 \/'~i (10) 

For plates above H" thick this equation will give rivets smaller 
in diameter than required for equal strength in all directions. 
As before pointed out, the rivets in such cases need only be 
checked for shearing strength. If the diameter of the rivet be 
determined by equation (10) , and the pilch so chosen as to make 
the tensile strength of the perforated plate equal to the shearing 
strength of the rivet, the maximum relative strength of joint 
possible with the rivet chosen will be obtained, and it will be 
found that the joints will be steam-light. 

Example. It is required to design a riveted joint, as shown 
in Fig. 33 (h), for a boiler shell in which the force tending to pull 
the joint apart is 6,000 pounds per inch of length of shell. The 
plate is to be of steel of 60,000 lbs. tensile strength, the rivets 
are to be of steel and are to have a shearing strength of 49,000 
lbs. per square inch in single shear, and 42,000 lbs. per sqi 
inch in double shear. The factor of safety is to be 5. 
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The allowable stress per inch of length of the shell outside 

60,000 
the joint is = 12,000 lbs. If the joint were as strong as 

the unperforated plate the thickness of the plate would be 

6,000 
= K inch. The relative strength of the joint will not 

be less than .80, and hence the thickness of the plate must be 

.80 8 * _ 

The diameter of the rivets will = 1.2 ^-S_ = Z_ nearly. 

The size of the punched hole and the diameter of the driven 
rivet will he ff" . Equation (6) of this chapter gives the rela- 
tion between pitch and diameter of rivet for equal strength 
against shearing of the rivets and tearing of the plate. 

^, ^ d^Fn p, + 2 m p,''] 

Thus, 5 = — ^ ,^ — — + d 

4 L tp, J 

Here, » = i and w = 4. 

Hence, . = lMl[ ^9.ooo -f (2 x 4 x 42,ooo) -| 

4 L H X 60,000 J ^ ^ 

.', s = 8 inches nearly. 
The relative strength of the joint is 

— r^^ = 88%, hence the design is safe. 

o 

If the pitch found as above should be considered too great, 
either on account of very high steam pressure or because it is 
desired to make the structure stiflfer, a smaller pitch could be 
used, but the relative strength would be less. 

Where no fluid pressure is to be withstood the above methods 
will always give satisfactory results for joints in tension. For 
joints in compression the student is referred to treatises on struc- 
tural work. 

52.1. The Making of Riveted Joints. It is evident that the 
following precautions must be observed in making first-class 
riveted joints. 
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(a) The plates must be in dose contact before the rivet is 
driven, to prevent a fin from forming between them and thus 
making a tight joint impossible. 

(b) The mating holes must be "fair"; that is, they must be in 
perfect alignment to insure full cross section of the rivet at the 
junction of the plates. 

(c) The rivet must completely fill the hole. 

(d) The rivet should be carefully driven so that its strength, 
or that of the plate, will not be weakened by poor workmanship. 

(a) In hand riveting the plates are drawn up together, before 
the rivet is driven, by a bolt placed in a hole near that in which 
the rivet is to be driven. With comparatively thin plates this 
method will accomplish the result if the holes have been accu- 
rately spaced, and if the plates have been properly rolled and fit 
well. For hea\7 work, where for other reasons machine riveting 
is necessary, the riveter is sometimes pro\ided wdth a power- 
driven closing device which holds the plates up till the rivet nips 
from cooling. 

(b) The rivet holes in the plate may be either pimched or 
drilled. They are generally made about iV inch larger than the 
rivet. Generally speaking it is cheaper to punch the holes than 
to drill them, and hence in the cheaper kinds of work, and with 
thin plates, punching is almost always resorted to. In structural 
work the holes are generally punched. There are, however, some 
serious objections to punching. When the punch is forced 
through a plate the amount of metal which it removes in the form 
of a *'plug" is not equal to the amount that originally filled the 
hole. This is accounted for by the fact that punching is not a 
pure shearing action, but that during the process there is a flow 
of metal from under the punch to the walls of the hole, setting 
up a stress in the material, and, if the metal is at all hard, seri- 
ously impairing the strength of the plate. It is found that this 
action is confined to a thin ring next to the hole, and that by 
either reaming out the hole about yV inch all around, or anneal- 
ing the plate, this weakening effect disappears. The process of 
punching is apt to make inaccurate work and, therefore, when 
the plates are brought together the mating holes are not fair. The 
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old practice of driving a taper drift pin into such holes and 
dravsing them into line by force is now largely prohibited, 
the injury thus done to the plate being often very serious. If, 
however, the holes are punched a litde small, and put together 
and reamed to the proper size, the difl5culties due to punching 
are largely overcome. Thin plates, in which the eflfcct of punch- 
ing is small, are pxmched and used without reaming or annealing. 
Plates more than % inch thick should always be either annealed 
or have the holes reamed after punching. Hea\7 plates are 
always better if drilled, and all first-class boiler work requires 
the holes to be drilled in place and all burrs carefully removed. 
This last is important, as the burr, if allowed to remain, may 
seriously impair the strength of the head. A small countersink, 
on the other hand, materially contributes to the strength of the 
rivet. When plates are annealed the work should be properly 
done; for if the plate be overheated structural changes take place 
that materially weaken the metal. The heating should not be 
too rapid nor the temperature above a medium cherry red. The 
holes made by punching are necessarily somewhat tapering in 
form, and where they are used as they come from the punching 
machine the rivet holes should be punched so that they will come 
together as in Fig. 36; for the rivet drives better and the tapering 
nvet has a tendency to relieve the head of part of the tensile stress. 

(c) Since it is necessary to have the hole a little larger than 
the rivet, it is clear that the rivet when driven must be upset 
throughout its entire length in order that it may completely fill 
the hole. Large rivets should therefore be machine driven, as it is 
difficult to upset heavy rivets, especially if of great length, by 
n^d. If a rivet does not completely fill the hole an undue con- 
centrated bearing, or shearing stress, may be brought on its 
neighbor. 

(d) On the other hand, care must be exercised in machine 
nveting that the pressure applied does not create such a flow in 
the rivet as unduly to strain the plate, and also that the pres- 
sure applied is not great enough to crush the plate directly, 
l^actice allows about 80 tons per square inch of rivet area, 
•^achbe riveting, when well done, is superior to hand work. 
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the plates being held up firmer, and also because the impact 
from hand riveting, especially if the rivet is worked too cold, is 
liable to result in the breaking oflF of the head. In either case 
care should be exercised that the point is formed on the rivet 
concentrically; if the dies are not properly set eccentric rivet- 
ing will occur. In machine riveting the pressure should be re- 
tained on the rivet till cold enough to hold the plate firmly. 
This is sometimes recognized in writing specifications. 

If the spacing of the rivet is correct and the riveting well 
done, the joint will be tight against ordinary pressures. Where 
tight joints do not result the edge of the plate is ** calked." This 
is often done, as shown in Fig. 36, by means of a sharp-nosed 
tool T which tucks the sharp bevelled edge of the plate imder- 
neath, as shown in an exaggerated manner. There is liability 
of injuring the lower plate in using a sharp-nosed tool as T", and 
the method shown at B, Fig. 36, is preferable. The plates should 
be bevelled before riveting, as the method of hand bevelling after 
riveting, as often done in practice, is almost sure to result in some 
injury to the lower plate. 

52.2. Strength of Materials for Riveted Joints. It is well 
known that the strength of rivets is different in single and double 
shear. The following may be used as average values. 

P«* pet 

Iron rivets single shear 40,ocx> 60,000 

Iron " double " 39,ooo 73,000 

Steel " single " 49,000 80,000 

Steel " double '* 42,000 100,000 

Steel Plates for Boiler Work are generally specified to haw 
a tensile strength of not less than 55,000 lbs. per square inch, 
and not more than 65,000 lbs. per square inch, for if the tensile 
strength is too high and the metal is hard they are liable to 
crack while being worked. For structural steel construction 
the student is referred to handbooks on structural work. For 
iron plates an average value may be taken as 45,000 pounds per 

* Master Boiler Makers' Association Rules, page 150. 

t Proceedings Inst. Mech. Engineers, 1885, and Unwinds "Machine De- 
sign," page 132. 
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square inch. It is shown by experiment that the metal between 
tie rivet holes has a higher apparent tensile strength than that 
of the unperforated plate; this increase being sometimes as 
high as 20%. It is questionable, however, if this should be 
taken account of in designing, especially where the holes are 
punched, as the operation of pimching may more than ofiFset 
this peculiar increase. 

52.3. Factor of Safety. In boiler work the factor of safety is 
taken at about 5 which, of course, brings the working stress well 
below the elastic limit. If the joint is to be subjected to hydraulic 
pressures, where heavy shocks may have to be withstood, this 
factor should be increased. 

52.4. Practical Rules. It has already been noted that practi- 
cal considerations make it necessary to modify the theoretical 
equations for uniform strength. There are many sets of practical 
niles for designing riveted joints a number of which will be 
found in the references given below. 

Rules of the Hartford Steam Boiler and Inspection Co. 

Rules of the American Bureau of Shipping. 

Rules of the Master Steam Boiler Makers' Association. 

Rules of the U. S. Board of Supervising Inspectors. 

See also Cathcart's "Machine Design." 

Proceedings of Inst, of Mech. Engineers, 1885. 

Unwinds " Machine Design.'* 

Wm. M. Barr's ** Boilers and Furnaces." 

** Steam Boiler Construction," W. S. Button. 



CHAPTER VII 
SCREWS AM) SCREW FASTENINGS 

53. Form of Screws. Screws, as used in machines, may be 

divided into two classes. 

(a) Screw fastenings. 

(b) Screws for transmitting power. 

The form of the thread depends upon the ser\T[ce required. 
Thus, for screw fastenings, the full V as shown in Fig. 37 (a), or 
moflilied forms of V threads, as shown in Fig. 37 (b) and (c), are 
most used because they are strong and easily cut by machine 
dies. They are inefficient for transmitting power, but this is a 
desirable ([uality in fastenings, as it reduces the liability of un- 
screwing. For transmitting power the square thread, Fig. 37 (d), is 
most used, since its elTiciency is higher than that of any other 
form. It cannot be cut with a die, however, and it is difficult to 
c()m])ensate for wear with this form of thread. For these reasons 
the half T thread. Fig. 37 (e), is often used for transmitting power 
wlnn wear is an imix)rtant factor. In Fig. 37 (e) the Acme 
standard thread of this form is shown. The efficiency of this 
form of thread is a little less than the square thread but it can be 
cut with a flie and wear can be compensated for by means of a 
longitudinally split nut; this compensation making it very de- 
sirable for such service as lead screws of lathes, etc. Fig. 37 (f) 
illustrates the buttress thread, which is often used to exert pressure 
in one direction only. The pressure face is perpendicular to 
the axis of the screw, and the back face usually makes an angle 
of 45^ with this axis. This screw has, therefore, the efficiency 
of the square thread and the strength of the V thread. The 
underlying j^rinciples of all screws are the same, and before dis- 
cussing the various forms and classes in detail the fundamental 
equations relating to their action will be developed. 
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54. Friction and EfSciency of Square Threaded Screws. In 

Fig. 38 (b), let N represent a nut moving on a square thread, 
under the action of a tangential force P, acting at the mean 
radius of the thread. Let this force P be applied by means of a 
couple, so that there is no lateral pressure against the screw. 
Let W represent the load under which the nut is moved, and 
consider that it can move only in an axial direction, hence there 
is friction between N and W. This frictional force Fj (Fig. 38 b) 
may or may not act at the same radius as P, and the work due 
to this frictional force will vary w-ith the radius at which it acts. 
It can be considered as forming a resisting moment opposing the 
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turning moment due to P, hence, when computing the re- 
quired turning moment of P, is to be added to that value. It 
can therefore/ for simplicity, be omitted temporarily from the 
discussion. 



Let/* 

d 

r 



coefficient of friction between thread and nut. 
coefficient of friction between load and collar. 
nominal or external diameter of screw, 
nominal or external radius of screw. 
diameter of screw at bottom of thread. 
radius of screw at bottom of thread. 



/ 



/ 



2 : 
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r. = 



d = 



m 



m 

a 



frictional radius of collar, 
mean diam. of thread = -' 

2 

mean radius of thread =- ^' 

2 

pitch, or angular advance of thread per turn, 
angle made by thread with a plane perpendicular to 
the axis of screw. 




Fig. 38(a) 

If now the thread be developed as in Fig. 38 (a), it is seen, 
since the thread is a true helix, that the action of the thread 
and nut is identical with that of a body N sliding up an inclined 
plane of length ^rrf^, and vertical height 5 equal to the pitch, and 
carrying a load W which is free to move vertically only. Omit- 
ting Fi temporarily, the forces acting are the load W, the fric- 
tion F2 between the thread and nut, the driving force P, and the 
normal reaction R, It is required to determine for any angle 
a, the value of P required to slide the body N (turn the nut) 
up the incline. The frictional resistance F^ — t^R* Hence, 
resolving all forces parallel to oc j| 
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P COS a — /* if = TT sin a . . (i) 

P COS a — TF sin a 

,\ R = ... . (2) 

Resolving all forces perpendicular to ac 

R — Psina = TFcosa (3) 

Substituting in (3) the value of R obtained in (2) 

tsin « + /* cos «n 
— . .... (4) 
cos a — M Sin a-l 

t: d S 

Since (Fig. 38 a) cos « = — - and sin a = — , equation (4) 

i* C d c 

may be written 

P-w[i±^ (5) 

Ltt d^ — ft 5-1 -^^ 

The friction, -Fi,=/*i IT, and if r be the radius at which F^ 
acts, the moment of Fj aroimd the axis of the screw = pi ^ Wr/, 
and when this resistance is considered the total moment of P 
around the axis is 

Pr^-^Wr^P-^^-^^^l+f^tWr^ ... (6) 

If the load is being lowered, the directions of F^ and F, are 
reversed, and in this pase the turning moment that must be 
applied is 

P^r.-Wr_\j^^J+,,Wr,. . . (6') 

In eqxiation 6' the first term of the right-hand side of the 
equation is the moment of the resistance at the thread, while 
the second term is the moment of the collar friction. If 

t^^i^ • S3 that is if — r = tan a = /«, the moment of the re- 

astance at the thread will be zero, and if there is no collar 
friction, or if it is very small, as in the case of ball-bearing 
thrusts, this will give a condition of equilibrium, the friction of 
the thread alone just sustaining the load, and P^ will be equal to 
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zero. If the pitch 5 is made greater than a« ^ ^, the moment of 
the resistance at the thread becomes negative; and if increased 
till its numerical value is equal to the moment of collar friction, 
the entire right-hand side of the equation will be equal to zero 
and the load will just be sustained by the friction of the thread 
and collar combined. If the pitch is still further increased, the 
enlire right-hand side of the equation becomes negative, and 
the moment Pj r^ must be applied in the direction of raising 
the load, or the screw will ** overhaul," the nut exerting a turn- 
ing moment in the downward direction. 

To fmd the limiting value of « where the nut will not over- 
haul, equate the right-hand side of the equation (6') to zero and 

solve for — ^, whence 

= tan a = . . . . (7) 



- d r — /h /« f 

in m •I'^'c 

If r =0, in which case there is no moment due to collar fric- 
tion, tan « = /t as before. 
If r = r and n = /t. 

tan a = -i^ (8) 

I — r 

and if /( be taken as .1 (see Art. 65) tan a = .2 whence 

a = 11°. 

To fmd the efficiency of the screw, consider that the load has 

been raised a distance equal to the pitch, that /',=/«, and r,=r,! 

then 

_ . work done W s W s 

e = cmcicncv = t~t = n — = — 7—^ or 

energy expended 2 - r* r^ ^d„,P 

since 5 = - J ,^ tan «, and inserting the value of P from equation (J) 

W r J.„ tan « 



m 

e = 



W.d [iJpllAl ^,Wnd 

tan '^ (i — /£ tan a) 



nearly .... (9) 
tan " -f 2 /i ' ^^ 

If the collar friction is zero, or very small, as in the case of 
ball-bearing thrust collars 
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tan « (i — fi tan «) , ^ 

e = ^ (lo) 

tana 4- fi 

If, in equation (9), pt be taken as .1, and tan « as .2 as before, 
e will equal 50 per cent (nearly), and a brief reflection will show 
that in no case can the efficiency of a self-sustaining hoisting 
screw exceed 50 per cent. Suppose the load (Fig. 38) to be just 
sustained by the frictional resistance of lowering, that is tan a 
■= /£ or a = angle of repose. If now a force P is ap- 
plied, just sufficient to relieve this frictional resistance, the 
load wU be sustained by the force and the reaction R, If 
the frictional resistance of raising were zero, the slightest ad- 
dition to P would move the body up to plane. But the fric- 
tional resistance of raising is equal to that of lowering, and con- 
sequently, before the body can be started up the plane, a force 
2 P must be applied; which is twice the force required to bal- 
ance the frictional resistance, and the efficiency would then 
be 50 per cent. A similar reasoning will apply to other hoisting 
devices whiph are barely self-sustaining on account of friction, 
namely, that the force which must be applied to slarl the load is 
equal to the friction due to lowering plus the friction due to 
raising. Hence the maximum efficiency for such self-sustaining 
mechanisms is 50 per cent. 

In designing screws for power transmission it is desirable to 
know the pitch angle that will give maximum efficiency for the 
conditions taken. If the first differential of equation (9) be 
taken and equated to zero, it is found that the maximum efficiency 
when collar friction is considered will occur when 



tan a rn ^ 2 -\- 4fi^ — 2// 

If /i = .1 as in transmission screws where lubrication is imper- 
fect, tan a = 1.23 and a = 51°. 

In the case of cril bath lubrication, as in worm gearing, fi may 
be as low as .05 when tan a for maximum efficiency = 1.3 18 or 

a = 52° -49'. 

In a similar way from equation (10) for maximum efficiency 



tana = V I + /«^ — /' 
II 
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Whence for /a = .i, a = 42® 
and for /i = .05, a = 43^-34' 

The efiFect of the pitch angle on the eflSdency of the screw is 
of great importance in designing screws for power transmission, 
and is more fully discussed in Arts. 64 and 65. 

55. Friction and Efficiency of Triangular Threaded Screws. 
With triangular threaded screws the normal pressure at the 
threads is greater than with square threads; hence the friction 
at the threads is greater, other things being equal. In Fig. 38 (c) 
the normal pressure for a square thread is indicated by if , while 
the normal pressure for a triangular thread is R'^R sec f, in 
which ^ = half the angle between the adjacent faces of a thread. 
R'^ represents the radial crushing action on the thread of the 
screw, and its equal and opposite reaction tends to burst the nut. 
With 60° angular thread, as in the Sellers system, or the common 
V thread, R' =R sec 30^ = 1.15/?. The friction increases directly 
as the normal pressure; or it is about 15 per cent greater in the 
60® angular thread than in the square thread. 

If in equations (i) and (3),/? sec ip be substituted for if, then by 
a similar method of reasoning as in square threads, when collar 
friction is neglected , 

„, r ^ -f /i ^ rfn, sec y "] 

= ^ — 1 .... (11) 

L TT tf — 5 sec ^ -I 



P 



If the collar friction is considered, the moments around the 
axis when raising the load may be written 

D ur r ^ + /^ ^^m sec y "] , „, , , 

"Ljrd^ — /t5sec^-i * " ^ ' 

If Sr = 30° 

m 

The efficiency of a triangular threaded screw, following the 
same reasoning as for square threaded screws, taking r ^ = r^, 
and /ii=*/^, is 

_ W s _ tr ^ rf^ tan « 

' " 2rr„P 7:d^P ^ 



r 
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a + psec? + p 



- nearly. 



(13'') 



For the thread on a one-inch bolt in the Sellers system lan a 
- X4, ^d taking /I = .i,e= it%. The efficiency of the threads 
<ni stuidard bolts is hence seen to be very low and this, as 
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Fic, 39. 

has been pointed out, is an advantage in fastenings as it tends 
to fS'event them from unscrewing. 

56. Screw Fastenings. Screw fastenings are used for hold- 
ing two machine parts together in permanent position, or for 
adjusting one part relatively to another. There is a great variety 
of screw fastenings but al! may be roughly classified as follows: 
I. Through- Bolls; 2. Studs; 3. Tap- Bolts and Cap-Screws; 
4. Machine Screws; 5. Set Screws. 

Through-Bolts. A through-bolt, or "bolt" as il is com- 
monly called. Fig. 39 (a), has a solid head on one end and a nut on 
(be other. It is the best form of screw fastening and should 
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always be used when the hole can be drilled completely through 
the two pieces to be held together. 

Studs. Sometimes it is not possible or desirable to drill a hole 
entirely through both pieces which are to be held together, and 
in such cases a stud-bolt, or "stud," is often used. A stud, 
Fig. 39 (b), is a circular bar having a thread cut on each end. A 
hole is tapped in the part that cannot be drilled clear through, 
and one end of the stud is screwed firmly into the hole. The 
[)art that can be drilled through is slipped over the stud, and 
a nut on the outer end clamps the two parts firmly together. 
Where a through-bolt cannot be used the stud is the next best 
fastening. It should be a tight lit in the tapped hole, and when 
once screwed in should not be taken out, especially if the hole is 
tapi)ed into cast iron, as repeated removal wears out the threads. 
The length of the tapped hole should be at least one and one half 
times the diameter of the stud, in order to secure ample frictional 
resistance against turning when the nut is unscrewed. 

Tap-bolts and Cap-Screws. Tap-bolts, Fig. 39 (c),and cap- 
screws, Fig. 39 (d), have a solid head on one end and a thread on 
the other. They are used under exactly the same circumstances 
as the stud but arc not as good a fastening, as they necessarily 
must be unscrewed from the tap[)ed hole whenever they are re- 
moved. Where they have to be frequently unscrewed, and espe- 
cially if the hole is laj)j)ed into cast iron, they should be avoided. 
The only difference between tap-bolts and cap-screws is in theaze 
and form of the head, the tap-bolt having a standard head (see 
next article), and the cap-screw for the same size of bolt haNinga 
smaller head slightly rounded on top. Tap-bolts are much 
used in such work as securing ])atches on boilers, where a 
large head is desirable. Cap-screws are a little more orna- 
mental and are much used in cheaper grades of machinen'. 
They are a standard article in the market and hence can be 
bought very chea])ly. 

Machine Screws. Under the term ** machine screws" are 
included many forms of small screws usually provided with a 
-slotted head so that they may be set up with a screw-driver. The 
most usual forms of machine screws are shown in Fig. (39^, f?? 
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ind h}. At e is shown an oval fillister head; at / a flat fillister 
head; at ^ a flat countersunk head; and al A a round head. 

Machine screws are designated, for convenience, by numbers, 
the larger numbers indicating the larger diameters. Thus the 
smaEest size, as given in Brown and Sharp's catalogue, Is number 
000 ihc diameter of which is .03152. The difference in diameter 
b'.iiveen consecutive numbers is .01316. The diameter of a 
■'!mber o screw is .0578, so that the diameter of any number 
iirgcr than this is given by the formula d = .01.31 A'' + -057S; 
"'litre d is the diameter in inches, and A'' the serial number of 
thescrew. The number N is not to be confused with the number 
of threads per inch n. Machine screws larger than number 16, 
which is about ,'<" in diameter, are not much used in machine 
fork, another standard, to be discussed later, being used for 
sizes above that diameter. 

Manufacturers have, so far, been unable to agree upon stand- 
ud numbers of threads per inch, for a given diameter of machine 
screw. Thus a number 12 machine screw may have 20 or 24 
iHreuds per inch, so that the.se screws are usually specified by nam- 
ing the size number first, followed by the number of threads per 
inch, Thus, an 18-20 machine screw means size. 18 and 20 threads 
pcrmch. Because of the great confusion now existing regarding 
this point, the .American Society of Mechanical Engineers ap- 
pointed a committee to establish, if possible, a system of standards 
'or machine screws. This committee has reported and their 
Recommendations can be found in Vol. 28 of the Transactions. 

Set Screws. Set screws are a form of screw-fastening fre- 
•^Uenily used to prevent relative rotation of two machine parts. 
Thus in Fig. 40 the hub a is prevented from revolving on the 
■'^fi 6 by the set screw c. The head of the set screw is square 
■'■ilc the fwinl may be cup-shaped as in Fig, 40 (a), round as in 
1-40 (b), or conical as at c in Fig. 40. When the set screw is made 
■ the form shown at Fig,4o(al, the point is hardened to enable it 
"^l into the shaft, thus increasing its holding power.. If the 
riiw is made of tool steel the hardening may be done by the 
T'linary process of tempering; if made of wrought iron the same 
fL^ult may be obtained by case hardening. The objection to 
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the cup-shaped end is that it makes a burr on the shaft which 
.sometimes greatly interferes with the removal of the hub. To 
obviate this a small conical depression is sometimes made in the 
shaft with the end of a drill and the form shown at Fig. 40 used 
Set screws are not reliable for heavy work and should be used 
only when the load is light. 

Standard Screw Threads. Sellers or U. S. System. Screw 
fastenings larger than % inch diameter are made according to 
some standard system in order to secure interchangeability. 
The first system of this kind was that introduced into England 




by Sir Joseph Whitworth. The form of the Whitworth threid 

i.s shown in Fig. 37 (c). The thread angle is 55° and the top and 
bottom of threat! are rounded off as shown. 

The recognized standard screw thread in the United States is 
Ihe Sellers, U. S., or Franklin Institute thread. The form of 
this thread is shown in Fig. 39 (b). The thread angle is 60°; 
the top of the thread is cut off and the bottom of the thread 
filled in as shown. This standard is not used exclusively in 
this country, however, but a full V thread, as shown in Fig. 37 (a), 
without the flattened tops and bottoms is also in common use. 
The angle of such V thread is generally 60° in machine bolts 
and the number of threads per inch usually corresponds to those 
of the Sellers system, but there are many variations in this par- 
ticular. Where the Sellers standard is not strictly adhered to 
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it is advisable, therefore, to buy machine bolts of one manufac- 
lOTer only or so specify as to insure interchangeability. 

The Sellers screws have much greater tensile strength than 
screws with full V threads of equal angles and pilch, because the 
thread of the former is only three-fourths as deep owing to the 
' Autening at the tops and bottoms. 
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The area of a 1* full 60° thread is .482 square inches, while 
'he area at the bottom of a Sellers thread is .55 square inches, 
™ '4 per cent greater. 

The Whitworth system of threads differs from the Sellers in 
•he shape of the thread, as noted above, and the number of 
""eads per inch is also different for some diameters. Thus the 
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Sellers system gives 13 threads per inch for y^" bolls while the 
Whitworth gives 12. The VVhitworlh system gives somewhal 
stronger screws as the diamelcr at the root of the thread is 
greater for the same size of bolt and the rounded shape at rhe 
root is stronger than the flat root of the Sellers thread. The 
Sellers thread is, however, much easier to produce than the 
Whitworth. 

Table X gives the proportion of screws as fixed by the Se\- 
lers standard for bolts up to 2j^"'. Above this size the slancl- 
ard is not adhered to rigidly, as the size and pitch of the sc^e■v^■ 
becomes rather large for convenience. Thus a 6" bolt in tlr»e 
Sellers system will have 2^ threads per inch. It is commoi^, 
therefore, to make these larger sizes, which are comparatively 
rare, with 4 threads to the inch. 

In Germany, France, and other European countries other s>~S" 
terns are in use, some of which are based on metric units. 

57. Pipe Threads. The Briggs system of pipe threads *^ 
the established standard in the United States. The numbers ti'^ 
threads per inch for the various sizes of pipe are given belowi 

%" pipe, 27 threads per inch. 
%" and yi' pipe, iS threads per inch. 
yi" and K" pipe, 14 threads per inch. 
i' to 2* pipe, 1 1 % threads per inch. 
■iyi" and over, 8 threads per inch. 

For form of threads and other details as to Briggs system, 
see Trans, k. S. M. E., Vol. VIII, page 29. 

58. Straining Action in Bolts due to External Load. The 
load applied to the bolts is generally one which tends to separate 
the connected members, in the direction of the axis of the bolt, and 
this action is resisted by a tensile stress in the bolts; but bolls are 
sometimes used to prevent the relative translation of two or more 
pieces, when a shearing stress is produced in the bolts. When 
the action of the load is oblique to the axis, the stress in the bolt 
may be combined tension and shearing. 

If any screw is tightened up under load there is an initial 
direct stress (tension or compression) and usually a torsional stress 
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due to friction between the threads of the screw and the nut. 

With bolts or studs screwed up hard, as in making a steam- 
tight joint, the initial tension due to screwing up may be much 
in excess of that due to the working load. This will be treated 
Diore fully later. 

If the load applied to the bolt produces a shearing action, the 
boJt shank should accurately fit the holes in the connected pieces, 

at least for the portions near the joint; and if P is the load per bolt, 

i the diameter of the bolt (shank), and p^ the shearing stress, 

4 



P = -:^^..--A=,^ 



In a bolt subjected to a load which produces tension, the mini- 
nium cross section sustains the greatest stress. This smallest 
cross section, in common bolts, is through the bottoms of the 
' tlireads. Thus if a load P be applied to an eye-bolt, as in Fig. 
41, the only stress that will be induced in the bolt will be that 
due to the external load P. If p be the tensile stress due to the 
load P, and dt the diameter of the bolt at the bottom or root of 
the threads, 

P = -d,' p.'.p^-^ . . . . (14) 
4 " "1 

Values of di are given in Table X, page 167, for the various 

• 

si^es of Sellers screws. For a pven diameter and pitch of screw 
tl^e area at the bottom of threads would be considerably less with 
Ml V threads. 

59. Initial Tension in Bolts due to Screwing up. If the 

^It is used simply to hold two machine parts together, as in 

Fig. 39 (a), and there is no external load tending to separate the 

P^rts, the stress in the bolt will be the resultant of the tensile 

stress due to screwing up the nut, and the torsional stress due 

to the frictional resistance at the thread. 

In the Sellers system the pitch angle of the thread («) varies 
from about 3® in a ^^^ screw, to i°-5o' in a 3" screw; or tan « 
varies from .054 to .032 in this same range. If, therefore, in 
equation (12), r, be taken equal to J f„, ^i be taken at .1, and /<i 
•^S» it appears that P varies from .35 W with a X" screw to .32 
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W with a 3" screw. The coefficients of frictioD will vary much 
more than this, so it may be assumed that for the ordinary range 
of screw fastenings 

^ = -Si^ approximately 

p 

or the tension in the screw W = — . 



^ 



The turning moment, Pr^_^, due to the wrench pull, is resisted 
by the frictional moment of the nut or collar and the friclional 
moment at the thread. This frictional moment at the thread is 
transmitted to the body of the bolt, so that the bolt itself is sub- 
jected lo a twisting moment equal to fr^, minus the frictional 
moment at the nut or collar. The resultant stress, therefore, 
under these circumstances, is that due to combined twisting and 
direct stress, and it can be shown (see .\rt. 67) that the resultant 
stress as determined by equation (i), page 49, is from 15 lo 20 
per cent greater than the direct stress alone. 

Refined calculations regarding the resultant stress in bolts due 
to screwing up are, in general, useless and misleading, especially 
in the case of fastenings less than J-i" in diameter. Since a me- 
chanic using a wrench of ordinary proportions can easily rupture 
any of these small fastenings, it follows that the actual stress in 
such bolls depends entirely on the judgment of the mechanic. 

A series of experiments was made in the Sibley College Labo- 
ratory, a few years ago, lo determine directly the probable load 
produced in standard bolts when making a tight joint. The sizes 
of bolts used were J-i", K". i" and iJi". One set of experiments 
was made with rough nuts and washers, and another set with the 
nuts and their seats on the washers faced off. A bolt was placed 
in a testing machine, so that the axial force upon it could be 
weighed after it was screwed up. Each of twelve experienced 
mechanics was asked to select his own wrench and then to screw 
up the nut as if making a stcam-lighl joint, and the resulting load 
on the bolt was weighed. Each man repeated the test three times 
for every size of bolt, and each had a helper on the i* and ij^" 
sizes. The sizes of wrenches used were 10" or la'cn the X" bolts 
up to 18" and 22" on the i i^" bolts. The results were rather dis- 
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cordant, as should be expected; the loads in the different tests 

were rather more uniform, as well as higher, with the faced nuts 

and washers. The general results indicate: (a) that the initial 

load due to screwing up for a tight joint varies about as the 

diameter of the bolt; that is, a mehanic will graduate the pull 

on the wrench in about that ratio, (b) That the load produced 

niay be estimated at 16,000 lbs. per inch of diameter of bolt, or 

W = 16,000 (/ (15) 

in which W is the initial load in pounds due to screwing up, and 
^ is the nominal (outside) diameter of the screw thread. This 
value of W is rather above the average for the tests; but it is 
considerably below the maximum, and it is probably not in ex~ 
cess of the load which may reasonably be expected in making a 
^'ght joint. 

If the initial load due to screwing up be divided by the cross- 
s^tional area of the bolt at the bottom of the threads, the initial 
intensity of the tensile stress is obtained. The above experi- 
i^^nts indicate that this intensity of stress varies, approximately, 
inversely as the nominal diameter (rf) of the bolt; and that it 
inay frequently equal or exceed 

30,000 
p = ^—\ — lbs. per sq. in (16) 

In addition to this tensile stress there is, as before stated, a 
considerable twisting action on the bolt. Equation (16) would 
P^e a stress of 60,000 lbs. per square inch on a K-inch bolt; 
^d this result is substantiated by the fact that steel bolts of this 
size were broken in the course of the experiments. It also agrees 
^'ith common experience which forbids the use of screws as small 
^ /^-inch for cases requiring the nuts to be screwed up hard. 

In these experiments, the average effective lever arm of the 
^Tench was not far from 15 times the diameter, or 30 times the 
radius, of the screw; hence, if it be assumed as in the previous 
paragraph that the turning force acting at the radius of the screw 
isP=.33lF the force applied at the wrench is, in pounds, about 

^ P ,xtW .\x X i6,ooo(/ , , 

30 30 30 
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The above discussion indicates that the factor of safely should 
be increased as the size of the screw decreases, and of course this 
factor should be varied with ihe conditions of the case, as in 
some applications the nuts are much more apt to be screwed up 
hard than in others. 

A set of experiments was made by Mr. James McBride (Trans. 
A. S. M. E., Vol. XII, page 781), which show that the factor of 
safely, as bolls arc frequently used, is very low, even with a very 
moderate external load. One case dted by Mr. McBride indi- 
cates that the stress due to screwing up a 3'-s-inch bolt was 
nearly one-half the ultimate strength, or probably very near the 
elastic limit. His direct determinations of (he efficiency of a 
standard 3-inch screw bolt shows an average of only 10.19 P^r 
cent. It is probably this low efficiency which saves many screws 
from being broken, as the frictional loss reduces the tension pro- 
duced in the bolt by screwing up. The excessive friction makes 
the screw bolt a useful fastening, as it reduces the tendency to 
"overhaul" or unscrew. 
^o. Resultant Stress on Bolts due to Combined Initial Tension 
and External Load. It was shown, in .-Vrt. 59, that Ixihs 
may be subjected to a high tensile stress by screwing up the 
nuls. The question often arises as to the effect of ihe combined 
action of this initial tension and the external, or useful, load. 
It is stated by some that the resultant load on the bolt is simply 
the sum of the initial and the external loads. Others contend 
that the applicalion of the external load does not change the 
stress in the bolt, unless this external load exceeds the initial load 
due to screwing up; that is. that the resultant load is equal to 
the initial load alone, or to the external load alone, whichever is 
the greaier. 

Neither of these \iews is entirely correct for conditions at- 
tained in practice. They represent the extreme limiting cases 
and every actual case lies between them. 

If the bolt itself could be absolutely rigid while the members 
forced together in screwing it up yielded under pressure, the total 
load on the boll would be equal to the sum of the initial load and 
the external load. If, however, the members pressed together 
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^K vere absolutely rigid, only the bolt yielding, the total (resultant) 
* load on the boll would be the initial load alone, or the external 
load alone, whichever is the greater. 

The first of the above conditions is approached by the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 42, Screwing up the nut compresses the 
spring interposed between A and B. Assume that an axial force 
^f 2.000 pounds will compress this spring i inch; then if the nut 
IS .screwed up till the spring is 2 inches shorter than its free length, 
"lie ioad on the bolt, due to screwing up, must equal the reaction 




Flc. 4j. 



I 

^HP^He spring, or 4,000 lbs. Assume, also, that the extension of 
^HBe Yioli under this scre\ving-i:p acrion, or under the initial load 
^^^ **,ooo lbs., is .02 inch. Now. if an external axial load of say 
2,00^ lbs. be applied to the eye at the bottom of B, this added load 
w*Jld tend further to increase the Icnglh of the bolt by about .01 
i"^^ ; but this further extension of the bolt would reduce tlie 
corripressJQji on the spring by a corrcsjranding amount and thus 
slightly diminish the spring reaction. With such great differ- 
W^^e between the rigidity of the boll and of the connected mem- 
^fs, the load on the boll becomes practically the sum of the 
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initial and the external loads, but the resultant load is necessarily 
somewhat less than this sum in any possible case. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 43 is one which approaches 
the other limiting case mentioned above. Suppose the bolt to be 
a spring which is subjected 10 an axial load of 4,000 lbs. in screw- 
ing the nut up two inches, and that the corresponding yielding of 
the member B is .02 inch. The initial load on the bolt (which is 
the spring in ihis case) is 4,000 lbs., and ihe pressure between 
the contact surfaces of A and B is equal to it. If an external 
axial load be now applied to the eye in B, the pressure between 
the contact surfaces is reduced by an amount nearly equal to this 
external load. But, unless the external load exceeds the initial 
load, the bolt will not elongate enough lo separate these contact 
surfaces and entirely remove the pressure between them, because 
the load on the bolt (spring) cannot change without changing the 
length of the bolt, and with the above data the bolt would have to 
stretch an additional .02 inch (equal to the initial yielding of the 
connected members) before the contact surfaces would be entirely 
relieved of pressure. It ihereforc appears that the addition of an 
external load in this case does not materially affect the resultant 
tension on the bolt as long as this external load does not exceed 
the initial load. If the external load is greater than the initial 
load (say 6,000 lbs.), the elongation of the bolt increases (to 3 
inches); ihe resultant load on the bolt will be simply the external 
load alone, because the latter is sufficient entirely to relieve the 
pressure produced between the contact surfaces in screwing up. 

In all ordinary practical cases the difference in ri^dity between 
the bolt and the connected members is much less than in the ex- 
treme conditions considered above. The resultani load on a bolt 
may be anything between the sum of Uie initial and the external 
loads as a maximum, and the greater of these two loads alone as a 
minimum. This resultant load approaches the maximum linut 
when the bolts are rigid relative to the connecled members as in 
Fig. 44; and this resultant approaches the minimum limit when 
the bolts are relatively yielding, as in Fig. 45. In any particular 
case Ihe designer can tell which limit is the more nearly ap- 
proached, and he should be governed accordingly. 
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^1 '^"^ Locomotive (Nov., 1897) contains an excellent article 
Boa l"e resultant load on bolts, and a relation is derived from 
«\ucn the following method of treatment has been developed: 
The application of [his method depends simply upon the ratio of 
ihe )ield of the connected members lo the yield of the bolts. It 
will usually not be difficult lo assign a sufficiently close value to 
this ratio even when the actual magnitudes of yielding are un- 
Ifown; in fact, only a rough approximation to the value of this 

ralio is necessary. Let this ratio be called y and let — = x; 

call the initial load on the bolt due to screwing up W, ; the exter- 
nal (useful) load W,; and the total (resultant) load W. Then it 
can be shown that 

W = W, + A- H%. 
If ihe yield ratio (y) is known, the value of x is at once found by 
iiie above relation of .v and y. If the yield of the connected mem- 
''Hsis between i and 5 times that of the bolt, the resultant load 
isftjual to the initial load added to from 0.5 to 0.8, the external 
load. If a tight joint is made with short rigid bolts or studs, con- 
necting Qanges which are separated by an clastic packing, or with 
a oieial contact at some distance from the center tine of the bolts, 
as indicated in Fig. 44, the applied load is an important consider- 
ation since the value of y is relatively great. In some other cases 
'M external load may be a minor consideration as affecting the 
sfength of the bolt. 

When the conditions are such that the nut is not apt to be 
screwed up hard, that is when the initial load may be safely 
"fglected, design for the external toad alone. 

The following suggestions may serve as a guide in practical 
Problems involving the resultant load on bolls when the initial 
'"ad due to screwing up is apt to be considerable. 

(a) If a bolt is manifestly very much more yielding than the 
connected members, dcagn the bolt amply for the initial load or 

I ''^f 'he external load, whichever is the greater, 

(b) If the probable yield of the bolt is from one-half to once 
' of the connected members, consider the resultant load 
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as the initial load plus from one-fourth to one-half the external 
load. 

(c) If the yield of the connected members is probably four or 
five times that of the bolts, take the resultant load as the initial 
load plus about three-fourths the external load. 

(d) In case of extreme relative yielding of the connected mem- 
bers, the resultant load may be assumed at nearly the sum of the 
initial and external loads. 

61. Allowable Stress in Screw Fastenings. From the fore- 
going it is seen that small screw fastenings are very liable to be 
heavily overstrained by the initial load due to screwing up the 
nut. While the body of the bolt is well designed to resist hea\'y 
loads a source of weakness is foimd in the threaded portion. 
The reduced area, due to cutting the thread, localizes the greatest 
stress, and cracks are very liable to start from the roots of the 
threads, especially where the thread is of the full V form. 

For these reasons the ordinary apparent fibre stresses allowed 
in most machine members cannot be permitted in screw fasten- 
ings. For ordinary purposes, where overstraining is not likely 
to occur, or for large bolts, 8,000 to 10,000 lbs. per square inch 
may be allowed, for slccl. For such work as steam and hydraulic 
joints, where the initial stress may be large, from 6,000 to 8,000 
lbs. per square inch should be allowed, depending on the condi- 
tions and quality of material employed, and if shocks are liable 
to occur, stresses as low as 3,000 to 4,000 are often preferable. 

Example i : The cylinder of the steam engine is 1 2 inches in 
diameter, and the cylinder head is held in place by 10 steel 
ihroiigh bolts. The maximum steam pressure is 100 pounds per 
sc[uare inch. If the contact surfaces of the head and cylinder 
arc ground together so that no packing is necessary, what must 
be the diameter of the bolts so that the maximum stress in the bolt 
necessary to insure a steam-tight joint will not exceed 7,000 lbs. 
per square inch? 

In this case it is evident that the bolts are much more )rielding 
than the parts which they hold together and the conditions are 
those of case a in the pre\ious paragraph. It is also clear that 
the initial load on the bolt must be greater than the external 
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load due to the steam pressure in order to insure a steam-tight 
joint. If this initial load be taken at twice the external load a 
fair margin of safety is secured. If W^ be the initial load and 
W^ the external load per bolt then 

Wj = X 100 = 1,130 lbs. 

' 4 X 10 ' ^ 

whence W^ — 2 W2 = 2,260 lbs. 

Whence if dj be the diameter at the root of the thread 

X 7,000 = 2,260. 

4 

Therefore rf, = .64 inch (at root of thread) 
which corresponds closely to a K'' screw. It is to be noted that 
while a total stress of 7,000 lbs. per square inch of section is 
sufficient to insure a tight joint, a much greater stress may be in- 
duced by the workman in screwing up the nut, if he is careless 
or inexperienced. 

Example 2 : If in the above example steel sluds are used and 
rubber packing yi" thick be placed between the contact surfaces, 
what must be the diameter of the studs ? 

Here the parts held together are more elastic than the studs 
and the conditions may be taken as corresponding to those of 
case c. As before, the initial load W^ may be taken at twice the 
external load. 

^ X 12' 

Then W. « X 100 = 1,130 

* 4 X 10 ' ^ 

and PFj = 2 W2 = 2,260. 

From (c) paragraph 60 the total load 

= 2,260 + (K X 1,130) = 3,107 lbs. 

Whence X 7,000 = 3,107 

4 

and d, — .76 inch (at root of thread) 

« 

which corresponds closely to a ^ inch screw. 
12 
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The maximum stress which the workman may, perhaps, in- 
duce in the stud by screwing up the nut is ^^^ 

^0,000 30,000 ^^H 

p = - — J — ' = — — ; — = 34,000 lbs. approximately. ^^H 

which will be increased a little by the external load. This is 
close to the elastic limit; but it may be noted thai even should 
the elastic limit be slightly exceeded the efficiency of the fast- 
ening is not impaired, since here permanency of form is not so 
essential as in machine parts which transmit motion. 

6z. Resilience of Bolts with Impulsive Load. 

In bridge work and other cases requiring long bolts, it is very 
common to make the cross-section through the botiy of the boh 
about equal to the section at the bottom of the threads. This 
may be done by upsetting the ends where the thread is to be cut, 
or by welding on ends made from stock somewhat larger than 
that used for the main length of ihe bolt. 

The most apparent result of this practice is lo economize mate- 
rial without sacrifice of strength (as the shank still has an area of 
cross-section equal to the threaded portion), and if the weld 
(when the ends are welded) is perfect, the strength of the boll 
is not reduced. It seems probable that this reason is responsible 
for the original adoption of this practice, since it has been most 
generally used in long tie rods. However, in case of bolts liable 
to shock, there is an even more important reason for such con- 
struction; since it can be shown ihat the reduced section not only 
maintains ihe full strength under static load, but it very greatly 
increases the capacity of the boh lo resist shock. This lasl fact 
has not been very generally recognized, as appears from the com- 
mon application of such reduced shank bohs only to structures, 
rather than lo machines. 

It has been seen that the resistance of a tension member under 
a static load is determined solely by its weakest section; while, 
in a member subjected to shock, impact, or impulsive load, the 
resistance depends upon the total extent of distortion of the 
member due to a ^ven intensity of stress. 

As shown in Art. 24, the maximum stress with impulsive load is 
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W(h-{-d) 
^ kd A 

Por a stress within the elastic limit 

2W r h -{-d\ 2W (h \ 

This shows clearly that for a given load, W, applied suddenly 
or vith impact, the stress produced in a member of sectional area, 
A , is greater as 8 becomes less relative to h. Hence, if d is in- 
creased, the stress produced becomes less for a given impulsive 
action; or the resistance to such action is greater for a given 
value of the maximum stress. 

If an ordinary bolt is subjected to shock in a direction to pro- 
duce tension, the stress will be a maximum at the sections through 
the bottom of the threads; the bolt will elongate, but the elonga- 
tion will be confined largely to the very short reduced (threaded) 
sections, hence the stress will be much less in the larger portion 
of the bolt. In a Sellers bolt of one inch diameter the area A of 
the shank is .78 sq. inches, while the area A^ at the bottom of 
threads is only .55 sq. inches. Therefore a stress on A' of 30,000 

Ik . 30,000 X .^S , r 11 . 

*Ds.per sq. in. = — ^' == 21,000 on the full sections. Sup- 

.78 

pose the elongation per inch of length at a stress of 30,000 (taken 
as the elastic limit) is ttjW^- Each inch of section A ' will elongate 
TtV/, while each inch of full section A ( = .78 sq. in.) will have 
a stress of only 21,000 lbs., wdth a corresponding elongation of 
it X T^^'^^^^l"' Assume the thread to be i" long, and the 
remainder of the bolt to be s'^ long. It will appear that the mean 
stress on the threaded portion {\") is about the mean of 30,000 
^ 21,000, or say 25,500 lbs. per square inch; as the mean sec- 
^ is an average of .55 and .78 square inches. Hence the 
el(Migation for this threaded i inch, when the stress on i4' = 3o,- 
^» is .00085'', while the other ^** (of area A) will elongate under 
^load 5 X .0007 = .0035'^. The total elongation will then le 
^ * -00085 + '^^35 '^ -00435 inches. 
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If h = 3V'^ W = 



h -{-d 



• S; X "^o.oco .00435 ^ , „ 

JO ^-J X — -— = 8250 X .0416 = 344 lbs. 

2 .10435 H o^ 

Now, suppose the 5^^ shank of this bolt were reduced in section 
to an area i4' = .55. Then the elongation of this portion under 
the above load would be 5 X .001 = .005'', instead of .0035'' and 
the total elongation would be (J = .00085 + .005 = .00585. 

Txr -S^ X 30,000 .00581; . „ 

... IV = -^^^ ^ X -^±^ = 8250 X 0.553 = 457 lbs. 

This latter load is 33 per cent greater than the preceding. 

The preceding example shows that the elasiic resilience of the 
bolt was increased 33 per cent by reducing the body of the bolt 
to A\ Of course the gain would be still greater with a longer 
bolt. It may be well to remember that the "long specimen" is 
more apt to contain a weak section than is a short specimen; but, 
on the other hand, the sharp notching of the threads is quite 
liable to start a fracture at their roots. 

If the bolt is strained beyond the elastic limit, the portion thus 
strained yields at a much greater rate, relative to the stress, than 
that given above. With a load w^hich would produce a stress of 
30,000 lbs. per sq. in. in the larger portion (area A), the stress in 

I 11 . / ^/x .11 1 30,000 X .785 
the reduced portion (area A^) will be = 43,000 lbs. 

•55 
per sq. inch. Hence, the effect of a long section in resisting 
shock without rupture is much greater even than that shown for 
elastic deformation only. 

The section of the shank of the bolt may be reduced as in Fig. 
46, by turning down the body of the bolt to about the diameter 
at the bottoms of the threads. The collars a and a' may be left 
to form a fit in the hole. This form is easy to make, but does 
not fit the hole throughout its length, and it is weak in torsion. 

Fig. 47 is somewhat more expensive, but fits the hole better, 
and is somewhat stronger in torsion. Fig. 48 is the form which 
gives the best fit, and is also the strongest in torsion. If very 
long it is difficult to make; otherwise it is perhaps the best 
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These high resilience bolts only increase the resistance to im- 
pulsive load, not to dead load. They are good forms to use in 
such cases as the so-called "marine type" of connecting rod, 
where the bolts are subjected to considerable shock. 

For cylinder head bolts, and other cases where a tight joint is 

the main consideration, this form of bolt may be entirely unsuited. 

Professor Sweet prepared, for tests, some bolts such as are used 

in the connecting rod of the Straight Line Engine; of these, half 

were solid (ordinary form) bolts, and the other half were of the 

form shown in Fig. 48. 

Tests of a pair of these bolts, one of each kind, showed an elon- 
gation at rupture of .25'' for the solid bolt, which broke in the 
thread; while the drilled bolt elongated 2.25", or 9 times as 
much, and it broke through the shank, the net section of which 
was a trifle less than that at the bottom of the threads. Drop 
tests showed similar results. These tests indicate the superior 
ultimate resilience of the reduced shank bolts. 

It was shown in Art. 24, page 77, that where a machine 
naember must absorb considerable shock, a rather weak yielding 
material might be safer than one which is stronger and stiffer, 
because of the greater elastic resilience of the weaker and more 
ductile material. This principle is of importance in designing 
fastenings w^hich are subjected to shock where they must neces- 
sarily work under high stress. 

63; Location of Fastenings. As previously stated, screw 
fastenings are generally intended to be tension members only, 
and from the foregoing discussion it appears that even when used 
^ this manner alone they are subjected to very high stresses. 
The conditions imder which a fastening is to be used should 
therefore be carefully considered in order that all forces acting 
^Pon it may be provided for. Further, the location of the 
fastening may or may not be advantageous, thus greatly affcct- 
*^g its required size. Thus in Fig. 49, if the bolts alone are de- 
pended upon to resist the downward force P, they must be care- 
Wly fitted, to insure that each bolt receives its full share of this 
shearing load. Through bolts only can be used in such a case 
^ studs or tap bolts cannot be accurately fitted. If the down- 
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ward force is resisted by a projecting ledge, as at A, which Is 
the preferable way, the bolts need not fit the holes closely and 
either studs or tap bolts can be used. The bracket now tends 
to rotate around A and the moment of the load P I must equal 
the sum of the moments of the bolts round the same point. It 
is evident that the lower bolt must be considerably larger than 
the upper bolt, to be equally effective. In small work it is con- 
venient to make all bolts the same size, the sum of their resist- 
ing moments being made equal to P I. In large work the bolt 
at C is often made large enough to exert a moment equal to PI, 
and the bolts near A serve only to insure correct location. The 
upper bolt should, in any case, be located as far away from A as 




In many machine parts, such as flywheel rims and brake bands, 
it often occurs that the bolls cannot be placed directly in line 
with the applied force but must be at a distance I (Fig. 50) from 
its line of action. The bolts in such cases may be subjected to 
both ilexurc and direct stress. Thus in Fig. 50, if the bolts fit 
the holes in the lugs tightly such a combination of stresses will 
be induced. In such parts as brake bands the cotmecting bolts 
are often used as a means of adjustment against wear, as shown 
in Fig. 51. If in such a case the lugs be weak and yielding, the 
threaded portion of the bolt will be subjected to both flexure and 
direct stress. The threaded portion of the bolt is particularly 
weak against flexural stress because cracks are easily started at 
the root of the threads, and where screws are used in this manner 
they should be designed with a large factor of safety. 
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[64. Screws for the Transmission of Power. It has been 
nted out, in Art. 53, thai ihe square thread is mosl used for 
iransmilting power because of its higher efficiency, and that 
when wear must be compensated for Ihe half V thread is most 
'scniceable (see Figs. 37 d and e ). 'Where the thread angle of the 
hilt V thread is small, as in the Acme thread, ihe general equa- 
lions which have been deduced for the square thread may be 
used without great error. 

Equation (6), .\rt. 54, expresses the relation which exisis be- 
iw«n the turning moment which must be applied to the screw, 
and Ihe moments due to the load, friction at the thread and at the 
ihrusl collar. An examination of this equation shows that for a 
pven applied force P, the load W which can be overcome de- 
creases with an increase in the value of the pitch s, and in- 
creases with a decrease in the value of s, since ,« is added to the 
numerator of ihc fraction and subtracted from the denominator. 
This can be seen in another way by considering the energy sup- 
I pliifi and the work performed. If the force P be applied 
■ through a complete revolution, or a distance of - d^, the load 
^p>U be raised a distance equal to the pilch s. EWdently, if J is 
^pwrcased. a prealer load can be raised by a given force P; since 
1 Ineglcciing frirtion), the force applied, multiplied by the space 
UiTough which il moves, must be equal to the load multiplied by 
the space through which it is raised. In other words, the me- 
cliuiical advantage of the screw can be varied by reducing the 
filch anjsle; and it is evident that by reducing the pitch angle a 
II force applied al a long radius may be made to raise a great 






In order that the thread on the screw and nut may be equally 
*tong, with similar materials, the thread and space on the screw 
W made equal to each other and therefore equal to half the 
pilch, As the pitch is increased the axial width of both thread 
ind space are necessarily increased, and if it is desired to keep 
the section of the thread square in form, this soon results in a 
"oy heavy thread when compared to the cylinder on which it is 
, If the depth of the space is reduced, to avoid reducing 
meter of the cylinder, the bearing surface of the screw 
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and nut is reduced, which is not desirable. It is customary in 
such cases to di\ide the axial width of the thread and space into 
several equal parts, arranged alternately round the axis of the 
screw, thus forming several parallel threads and spaces. The 
depth of the space can, by this means, be greatly reduced and 
ample wearing surface be provided. Such screws are called 
multiple threaded screws and may have two, three, or more 
parallel threads. The theory of such screws is eWdently iden- 
tical with that of the single threaded screw. 

65. Friction and Efficiency of Screws for Power Trans- 
mission. Equations (9) and (10), while expressing the general re- 
lations which exist between efficiency and the pitch angle, do not 
show clearly the effect upon the efficiency due to varying this 
angle. In Fig. 52 these equations have been plotted for various 
constant values of n, and these curves show graphically the effect 
of varying the pitch angle. An examination of this figure shows 
that for the value of /x chosen the efficiency increases rapidly, as 
the angle increases, up to 15° or 20°, attaining a maximum be- 
tween 40° and 50°, and then decreasing with an increase in the 
angle, becoming zero again near 90°. 

It is to be noted that between 20° and 60° the efficiency does 
not vary materially with change of angle, and that when the 
efficiency of the screw alone is considered, steep pitched threads, 
as from 30° to 50° pitch angle, give maximum efficiency and 
hence a more durable thread. It is seldom feasible to use such 
pitches in practice, for reasons that will be presently discussed. 
The curves in Fig. 52 will be found useful in making trial 
assumptions for the efficiency of screws. 

Screws for transmitting power are usually difficult to lubricate 
freely, hence, in general, their rubbing surfaces are imperfectly 
lubricated (see Art. 28). The coefficient of friction for screws 
working under pressures ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 lbs. per 
square inch, an'd at low velocities, has been experimentally de- 
termined * by Professor Albert Kingsbury. From his experi- 
ments it appears that, for these conditions, the value of tx may be 

* Transactions of American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Vol. 17. 
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laken at ,15. For pressures lower than 3,000 lbs. per square 
inch, and velocities above 50 ft. per minute, the value of n may 
be assumed at .1, if fair lubrication is maintained. 

The bearing pressure per unit area oi thread surface that 
may be carried on a sciew thread, will vary greatly with ihe 
conditions of service. If the velocity is low, and wear not an 
important factor, as in the case of jack screws, very heavy pres- 
sures may be carried; but where accuracy of form is important, 
and where the velocity exceeds 50 fi. |)er minute, the pressure 
per unit area should not exceed aoo lbs., and for such service as 
lead screws, where maintenance of form is essential, it should be 
as low as possible, 
\iW = load carried. 

p = intensity of pressure per unit of projected area of thread. 
n = number of threads per inch. 

I =length of nut in inches. ^^m 

(/ = outside diameter of thread. ^^^| 

(^1 = inside diameter of thread. ^^^| 

Then H' = /-nZ-frf"— (/,'] ... (lyl 
4 
The load per unit of projected area is the same as the load per 
imil of true area, since the projected area is equal to the true 
area multiplied by cos u, and the axial or projected pressure is 
equal to Ihe normal or true pressure multiplied by the same 
function. 

66. Stresses in Transmission Screws. It has been shown 
in Art. gg that the resisting moment at the thread is, from 

Vs-<r "■r.d'K 
equation (6), equal to W r^_ I - , - — ~ ' J or to the total turning 

moment applied, minus the frictional moment at the collar. 
This moment induces a torsional stress* in the screw. The 
direct action of the load is to induce a tensile or compresave 



•This slatcmcnt applies siricily to the most usual rase only, where the Ihnist 
collar is loc-ilcd at thai end of the screw to which the powt 
collar is not located at the end lo which the power {3 npplied. the i 
pTKt, of equation (6) is Iranimitted through the body of the s> 




applied. Uae || 

, the total tt^^^H 
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-Stress in tht- screw equal 



(where A is ihe i 



. Ihe 



root of the ihread) if the screw is short. If the screw is over 
six times as long as its least diameter d„ the compressive stress, 
if the screw is in compression, wiU be that due to W, considering 
the screw as a long column. Equations (i) and (a) of Chapter 
in, page 48. ami iheir discussion in An. 18, arc therefore, ap- 
plicable to the design of such screws. 

67. Design of Screws for Power Transmission. An in- 
spection of Fig. 52 shows thai screws of small pitch have very 
low efficiency, and it would seem desirable for that reason 10 
keep the pilch as great as pos^ble. On the other hand, it was 
pointed out in .^t, 64 that the mechanical advantage of a screw 
increases as the pitch decreases. It was also shown in Art. 54 
that a self-sustaining screw could not have an efficiency of over 
50 per cent, and for perfect safety against overhauling it should 
be much less than this value. The best pitch, for a given set of 
conditions, tnay therefore be a compromise between these con- 
flicting requirements. Thus if the turning moment w^hich can be 
applied 10 a screw is limited (as is often the case with hand 
power) a low pilch must be selected in order to attain mechanical 
iidvantage. In such a case it is ob\ious that care should be used 
in selecting the materials of the screw and nut, so as to obtain as 
low a coefficient of friction as posable. Thus a bronze nut will 
fun well on a steel screw with imperfect lubrication. (See Art, 
'8-1 Again in such cases as the screws in certain machine 
I 'wis, as plate planers, a more efficient pitch may be taken. If 
I '''fe is no tendency for the screw to overhaul, and the necessary 
' "lomeni can be applied, the pitch of maximum efficiency can be 
idected* 

Biample. The force required to open or close a certain sub- 
"'^'"gcd sliding water gate is estimated at 6.000 lbs. It is re- 
'imred to design a single-threaded steel screw such that one man 
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exerting a pull of 60 lbs. at the periphery of a hand wheel 4 
inches in diameter, attached directly to the screw, can operat 
the gate. The greatest unsupported length of the screw i: 
found to be 4 ft. Let the coefficient of friction = .15, the crush 
ing strength of the material =30,000 lbs. per square inch, th 
maximum working tensile or compressive stress = 10,000 lbs. per 
square inch, and the coefficient of elasticity = 30,000,000. 

Since the screw is in compression in closing the gate it must 
be designed as a long column square at both ends (case 4), and 
if so designed it will have surplus strength when in tension. 
The effect of the thread in stiffening the screw is small and will 
be neglected. The Mai maximum unit stress in the screw is to 
be 10,000 lbs. and it is evident that the maximum compressive 
stress p will form the larger part of the total stress; p may there- 
fore be taken at 9,000 lbs. per square inch, and the mean com- 
pressive stress />' assumed at 6,000 lbs. per square inch : whence 
the trial area of the screw at the root of the thread 

P 6,000 

= — ; = = I sq. inch, or a diameter oi iH inches. Check- 

p 6,000 

ing this assumption by formula N page 94 

^'^'A^^^ P. (iy^~ 30,000 /48y = 5'3oolbs- 

m7:^E\ pJ 4X57^X30,000,000 V. 28/ 

which checks closely enough with the mean stress assumed. 

Assume the efficiency of the screw and collar at 15 percent. 
The energy which the operator can supply in one complete revo- 
lution of the wheel = ttX 40 X 60 = 7,600 in. lbs. Hence the 
energy delivered at the nut will be 7,600 X .15 = 1,140 inch lbs. 
But during one revolution of the screw the gate must move a dis- 
tance equal to the pitch 5, against a force of 6,000 lbs. 

Hence 5 X 6,000 = 1,140 

.'. s =- ^ = .ig^'oT say ^ = .2'' so that the thread may 

be easily cut in a lathe. 

Since the thread is square the outer diameter of the screw will 
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be d^ -\- s =» lyi" + .2 = 1.325, or in order to use a standard tap 
the outer diameter may be taken as lyi". The corrected diame- 
ter of the screw at the root of the thread will be 1.5 — .2 = 1.3'' 
and the corrected mean diameter will be 1.5 — .1 = 1.4". For 

,2 

these values tan « = — '- = .046 which corresponds to 

^ X 1.4 

« = 2^ — 40'. From curve 5 (Fig. 52) the efficiency of the screw 
is about 13 per cent, and the original assumption of efficiency 
is suflSciently close. 

The twisting moment applied to the screw = 6oX 20 = 1,200 
in. lbs. The frictional moment at the collar is approximately 

/» W^r^ = .15 X 6,000 X .7 = 630 in. lbs. Hence the torsional 

moment at the nut* 

r = 60 X 20 — 630 = 570 in. lbs. 

The torsional stress due to this moment is by equation £, 
page 91, 

16 r 16X570 ,, 

A = 77 = r \a = I>320 lbs. 

^' ^di» '^X(i.3) 
.•.by equation (I), page (48), the maximum direct stress, 

K^Vilp-^- Vf-\-4p'] = >^ [9,000 + v/9,oorf+ (4X1,320)^] 
= 9,600 lbs., which is less than the assigned limit and the 
design is therefore correct. 

The increase in the maximum stress due to the torsional mo- 
Dient is here only about 6 per cent. Where the screw is short, so 
4at a much greater mean direct stress can be carried, or where 
Ae screw is only in tension and hence admits of a high tensile 
stress, this increase may be from 15 to 20 per cent. If the screw 
IS made of cast iron it should also be checked for shearing by 
equation (2) of Art. 16. 

* It is assumed that the collar is at the upper end where the power is applied. 



CHAPTER VIII 

KEYS, COTTERS, AKD FORCE FITS 

68. Forms of Keys. Keys are wedge-shaped pieces, generally 
made of sieel, which are used primarily lo prevent relative rota- 
tion between shafts and the pulleys, gears, etc.. which ihey carr>-, 
On account of the friclional resistance which they induce between 
the surface of the shaft and the member which is keyed to it, they 
also often prevent relative sliding of the parts. Keys are most 
usually rectangular in cross-section; but occasionally they are 
made of circular form. A saddle key is shown in Fig. 51. 
This form of key docs not require the shaft to be cut; but its 
holding power is so small that it is used only for light work. For 
small loads, or as a safeguard when the hub is shrunk on, a round 
pin as shown in Fig. 54 (a) is often used. Figs. 54 (b) and 54 (c) 
show two other methods of applying round taper pins as a sub- 
stitute for keys. A flat key is shown in Fig. 55. This form 
requires a small portion of the shaft to be cut away, and ils hold- 
ing power is much greater than that of the saddle key. The sunk 
key, Fig. 56, is the most secure form of key fastening, and is more 
used than any other. It is so called because it is sunk into a 
keyway or groove cut in the shaft. It thus requires more metal 
to be cut away from Ihe shaft than the flat key, and this must be 
taken into account in dcsigningshaftingsincethe mcial is removed 
from the outer fibre where it is most ser\nccable for resisting 
applied loads. The keyway cut in a shaft for a sunk key is made 
parallel to the axis of the shaft; but the keyway in the hub of the 
(.pulley or gear which is to be made fast is cut tapering as shown 
I in Fig. 56 (b). The sides of the key are parallel, as shown, and 
^should Ell well in both shaft and hub. When the key is driven 
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in, the shaft and hub are drawn tightly together on the side of 
the shaft opposite to the key, and the frictional resistance thus 
set up helps to prevent relative sliding of the parts lengthwise 
of the shaft. If the bore of the hub is tapering, or if the key fits 




Fir.. 53. Fig. 54 (a). Fig. 54 (b). Fig. 54 (c). Fig. 55. 



more tightly at one end than at the other, the part keyed on may 
be thrown out of alignment so that its plane is not perpendicular 
to the axis of the shaft. Where great accuracy is required, as in 
flanged couplings on shafting, owing to this tendency, the faces 
of the flange or part secured to the shaft should be faced in place 
after the key is driven. If the part keyed on does not have to 
be removed often, the hub may be made a tight or press fit on 
the shaft, thereby preventing largely the tilting action of the key 
should such occur. In the Woodruff system (Fig. 57), the key 



^ 




Fig. 56. 



Fk;. 57. 



is a circular segment and the keyway may be cut with a milling 
cutter. This allows the key to adjust itself to the taper of the 
ke)rway in the hub, hence it will not throw the keyed part out 
of perpendicular alignment. With this system, the hub must 
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be forced on over the key. These keys are used largely in ma- 
chine tools. 

In general, the part to be secured on the shaft is placed in 
position and the key driven in. This makes it necessary to ex- 
tend the keyway along the shaft at least the length of the key, 
(except when the hub is . at the end of the shaft) unless 
the diameter of the shaft is enlarged under the hub, suffi- 
ciently to allow the keyway to be cut without cutting into the 
shaft proper. Where it is desirable to withdraw the key occasion- 
ally, it is often proWded with a head, as shown in Fig. 56 (b), in 
which case it is called a draw key.* Sometimes, however, it is 
not desirable to extend the keyway beyond the hub, in which 
case the keyway in the shaft is made the same length as the key, 
and the hub is driven over the key into its correct position. 
Much more force is necessary to drive the hub into place in this 
manner than to drive the key, on accoimt of the friction between 
the shaft and the hub. When the hub is a sliding or an easy fit 
on the shaft, and only one key is used, there is a tendency to 
throw the hub eccentric to the shaft. Under these circumstances 
there is a tendency for the hub to rock and work loose on the 
shaft, especially if the direction of motion be reversed. In such 
/ cases two keys set 90° apart make a much more secure fastening 
as this gives three lines of contact and prevents rocking. If one 
of these keys is a saddle key, as shown in Fig. 53, the fitting is 
greatly facilitated and the fastening is almost as secure as with 
two sunk keys. 

69. Stresses in Sunk Keys. Since keys are designed to prevent 
relative rotation, it is evident that every key must transmit a 
certain torsional moment or torque. This torsional moment 
may be equal to the total torque transmitted by the shaft, or the 
key may be required to transmit only a part of it. This would 
indicate that keys of different sizes should be used with any given 
diameter of shaft, depending on the load which the key must 
transmit. For practical reasons, however, such as standardiza- 



* Where a draw key cannot be used the point of the key is sometimes case- 
hardened s<^^> that it will not upset so readily in being driven out 
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lion and interchangeabUity, it is desirable that the dimensions 
of the shaft and key should bear a fixed relation to each other. 
AU pracrical systems of keys, therefore, give a fixed size of key 
for each diameter of shaft, the dimensions of the key, presuma- 
bly, being such that iis strength is equal lo the torsional strength 
of the shaft. Shafts are usually designed for torsional stiffness 
■■aiher than torsional strength, which results in a shaft consider- 
ably larger than necessary as far as strength is concerned. If, 
Under these circumstances, the key is designed as indicated above 
"■ will also have excess strength. Where the shaft is short and 
^^^ designed for strength alone, the key should be more carefully 
^^n^Dsidcred. 

^^F Keys resisting a torsional moment are subjected to simple 

*^»^shing, or to crushing and shearing, depending on the man- 

'^er of their application and manner of fitting. The ordinary 

^ Unk key (Fig. 56 a), is subjected to a force, F„ due to the 

^^■iTessure from the shaft, and to a resisting force, f „ due to 

^^Be reaction from the hub which it secures. The effect of 

^K»ese two forces is to set up a shearing stress along the middle 

Section of the key at the outer surface of the shaft. They also form 

^ couple which tends to rotate the key in the keyway. This tend- 

*?ncy to rotate should be. for best results, resisted by the pressure 

of ihe hub and shaft against the top and bottom of the key. If 

'he key is not a tight fit on the lop and bottom these resisting 

I Ttssures, F, and f ,, will be concentrated near the corners. This 

'tncentrated pressure may be sufficient to crush the key at ihesc 

I >oints, and allow it to roll in the keyway, deforming both the 

Weyway and key and subjecting the key to a severe crushing 

aciion rather than simple shear. If the conditions of service 

require a continual reversal of motion a slate similar to that 

^hown in Fig. 56 (c) is induced, where the resisting forces f , 

■^'i F, have been moved inward and their moment arm made so 

shon that their magnitude must be very great to hold the key in 

This may bring a severe bursting stress on the hub. 

Bl ise\ident, therefore, that keys which fit sidewisc only, cannot 

Kb* depended on to carry as great a load as those which fit well 

"the lop and bottom. Where great accuracy is required, as 



(< 
ti 
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in machine tool construction, the hub is often made a force fit 
on the shaft and the key fitted only on the sides, so that it cannot 
throw the parts out of relative alignment by radial pressure. 

Referring to Fig. 56 (a) 
Let / = the length of the key or hub 
/ = " thickness of the key 
ft= " breadth of the key 
T= " torsional moment applied to the shaft 
" P= " force acting at the radius of the shaft so that 
d 

2 
Then for shearing stress p^ 

P^pjb (I) 

and since the torsional moment applied to the shaft must equal 
the moment of the crushing load applied to the side of the key 

d 

2 
^d , tfd t\ 

If F, be considered to act at the radius of the shaft (which can 
be done without serious error for keys as ordinarily proportioned) 
equation (2) reduces to 

P-P.l^ (3) 

Equations (i) and (3) may be used to compute the stresses in any 
sunk key. 

If the shearing resistance of the key is to equal the crushing 
resistance, then from (i) and (3) 

pjb==pj^ 

^ 2 A p^ 

If ^ = 2 p^y i = b, and the key is square for equal resistance to 
shearing and crushing. For machinery steel, such as is generally 

A 
used in keys, — = .8, and hence from (4) for equal strength in 
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shearing and compression t = i.6b. If, in addition, the moment 

of the shearing resistance of the key is to be equal to the torsional 

resisting moment of the shaft, then 

d ^cP 
T-Pjb-^P'- (5) 

where ^. is the shearing stress in the outer fibre of the shaft. 
For steel shafts and keys, which are most common, p^ = f/^ whence 
from (5) 

, , d ^(P 

''—16 (^) 

The minimum length of hub (/)> as determined by practice, which 

is necessary to give a good grip on the shaft, should not be less 

id 
than ^—. Substituting this value of / in equation (6) 

^bd^ ^<P 
4 16 

TT d 

. ' . i = — d = ~ nearly (7) 

12 4 ' 

The above would, therefore, give keys of breadth 6 = -, depth 

4 

or thickness / = 1.6 i = .4 d, and minimum length - d. Keys as 

used in practice conform closely to these rules as far as length 
and breadth are concerned; but, to avoid cutting away so much 
of the shaft, the thickness is usually much less than that given 

above. An average value of the thickness may be taken at ^ b. 



This gives a key considerably thinner than it is wide and makes 
it weakest in crushing. The crushing resistance can, however, 
^ increased by lengthening the key or by using a hard grade of 
sleeL 

Keys designed as above usually have an excess of strength, 
since the friction between the shaft and the hub materially de- 
creases the load actually brought upon the key. In addition, as 
has been pointed out, shafts are most usually designed for stiff- 
ness or angular distortion, and therefore are greater in diameter 
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than would be required for strength alone. If the key is made 
proportional to the shaft diameter as above, it must, therefore, 
have excess strength against rupture; and such keys seldom fail 
unless subjected to severe shock or extraordinary loads. 

There are no fixed standards for the dimenaons of keys, 
various machine builders having their own standards.* The 
following table may be taken as representing average practice 

when the length of the key is not less than —d. If the length 

must be less than this value, the crushing stress should be com- 
puted, as it may be necessary to use two keys. 

TABLE XI 

DIUBNSIONS OF FLAT KEVS IS CICHKS 



Diam. of Shaft d ... 


. 


il 


•i 


•1 


^ 


a) 


3 


3i 


4 


! 


6 


7 


8 


9 


,. 


-Breadth ur Kiy A. . . 


1 


ft 


I 


A 


i 


1 


i 


' 


. 


■t 


.i 


•i 


■1 


. 


!| 


Thickness of Kev /. , 


ft 


i 


A 


ft 




A 


i 


' 


« 


H 


i 


• 


.1 


ll 



The taper of sunk keys is usually about li" per foot of length. 

Another form of sunk key is shown in Fig. 58, This key 
drives by compression or as a strut. The keyways arc more . 
difficult 10 cut, ihe keys more difficult (o fit, and the shaft is cut 
deeper than for the common form. It has been used with great 
success on very hca\y work. 

70. Feathers or Splines. Sometimes it is desirable to have 
the hub free to slide axially along the shaft, but constrained to 
rotate wiih it. In such cases a feather or spline is used. The 
sides of the spline are parallel and it may be either fastened 
rigidly to the shaft or it may move with the hub. Small splines 
are frequently dovetailed into the shaft (or hub), as shown in 
Fig. 59 (a), while larger ones are often held in place by means 
of countersunk screws (Fig. 59 b), or rivets. 

A common way of securing the feather so that it will mo^^e 

* See Kent's "Mechanical Engineer's Handbook," page 977. 
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with the hub is shown in Fig. 60. Splines are subjected to a 
shearing stress across the mid-section at the radius of the shaft, 
and to a crushing stress on the ades in the same way as sunk keys. 
Bring fitted loosely on the top and bottom, Ihey do not produce 
any friction between the hub and the shaft and, therefore, offer 
much less resistance than sunk keys to the rolling action im- 
posed upon them (see Art. 69). This rolling action tends to 
ig a concentrated crushing force at a and b (Fig. 59 a), if the 




Fio. 58, 



Fig. 59. 



feather is not rigidly secured to either the hub or the shaft For 
this reason, and in order also to provide ample wearing surfaces, 
feathers are usually given a greater radial depth than sunk keys, 
sod from their general proportions are often distinguished as 
square keys. It is evident that the holding power of sphnes is 
KH equal to that of sunk keys. 

The following table gives dimensions of feathers which agree 
"ith common practice : 

TABLE XII 



DiM. of Shaft d. 


. 


■i 


.) 


i) 




>4 


3 
4 


3i 

I 


4 


It 


^ 


7 


8 


, 


,0 


Biwdlhof Featlieri- 


i 


A 


I 


A 


i 


1 


It 


■i 


' 


-i 


TfiitknKsofFeatf.er/ 


i 


A 


i 


A 


1 


i 


i 


■ 


'1 


•t 


•1 


■i 


' 


!l 


'i 



The length of feather keys is, in general, greater than that of 
SMtkeys, for the same size of shaft, in order to reduce the bear- 
ing pressure and increase (he wearing surface on the sides. 
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71. Cotters. A cotter is a form of key used to preveoi relative 
sliding between two members. Fig. 61 shows a method of 
securing a piston rod to a piston by means of a cotter. In this 
case the connection is permanent in character, the cotter being 
removed only when the piston or piston rod is repaired or re- 
newed. In other forms of cottered joints of this character the 
rod is not tapered, but is prevented from sliding into the boss b; 
means of a shoidder or by the cotter alone. The cotter is usually 
rectangular in section, but sometimes the edges are rounded so 
as to avoid sharp corners in the opening cut through the rod or 
to facilitate machining. In light work a taper pin of circular 
section is often used as a cotter. Fig. 62 shows an arrange- 




ment of a gib and cotter (commonly known as a gib and key), 
such as is used on the ends of the connecting-rod of steam en^nes. 
The function of the gib is to prevent spreading of the strap. 
This arrangement permits a small amount of adjustment between 
the strap and the connecting-rod for taking up wear on the pin 
and brasses. 

72. Stresses in Cotters. A cotter of the form shown in Fig. 
61 is a beam supported at the ends. The exact distribudon 
of the loading is indeterminate, as the bending of the cotter tends 
to concentrate the load near the points of support. It is suffi- 
ciently accurate, however, to consider the load as uniformly dis- 
tributed. The area of the surface of the cotter where it bears 
on the rod, and also on the hub, should be sufficiently great to 
prevent crushing of the material. This indicates that the diam- 
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eicr of the hub should, for sdmilar materials, be twice that of 
ifie rod, which is the usual proportion. The section of the colter 
ill the point of support should be great enough to prevent shearing, 
and in many cases it is sufficient to compute the section for shear 
aloni.', neglecting the bending action. 

When a cottered joint of this character is made, the cotter 
musi be driven in tight enough to prevent its backing out. This 
ii especially true when the load is a reversed one as in the case 
of the steam-engine piston. This induces an initial stress in the 
cutler and rod, over and above that due lo the load P. The 
conditions, in fact, are somewhat similar to those which exist in 
.trcwed fastenings (see .Art. 60). The initial stress due to the 
■Iriting of the cotter cannot be accurately computed, though it 
maybe very great. For this reason all calculations of dimensions 
liised on the maximum applied load should be modified lo suit 
tbe conditions of service and the materials of which the joint is 
mide. Thus if the rod be of brass and the hub or boss of steel, 
•IS is common in pump work, the proportions would be different 
from those employed if all the materials were of steel or of steel 
and cast iron. 

I Let d = the diameter of the rod where the cotter passes through, 

^L / = thickness of cotter. 

R11 



b = breadth of cotter, 
■"fien, in order that the net en 
^•roiiK in tension as the cotter 
II wh other, are in crushing, 

I 

iFor 



s-section of the rod may be as 
nd rod, where they bear upon 



(I) 



For a steel rod and steel cotter where f^=- .8 f^ (■".44^ . (2) 

Good practice gives ?> = 4 (= r.ydi/ (3) 

The taper of cotters, as shown in Fig. 61, should be so small 
'iiat there is no danger of backing out and should not exceed }4 
'"ch per foot of length. An auxiliary locking device is often 
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used in arrangements such as shown in Fig. 62, in which case 
the taper may be as great as i in 8. 

In the form of cotter shown in Fig. 62, the stress due to 
driWnR the key may be disregarded, and the design based on the 
maximum applied load. The student is referred to treatises on 
steam-engine de.sign for relative proportions of this form. 

It is often necessary to allow a rather high bearing pressure 
on the cotter to avoid large and clumsy proportions. An ex- 
amination of successful practice shows an allowable pressure of 
15,000 pounds per square inch as computed from the applied 
load. 

FORCE AND SHRINKAGE FITS 

73. General Consideratioos. Crank discs, the hubs of hea\7 
fly-wheels, impulse water wheels, and work in general which is 
to be subjected to shock or vibration, must be fastened to the 
shaft more securely than can be accomplished with a key, when 
the hub is a sliding fit on the shaft. In such cases the bore of 
the hub is made slightly smaller than the diameter of the shaft, 
and the shaft is forced cold into the hub; or the hub is expanded 
by heating till the bore is sUghlly larger than the shaft, then 
slipped over the shaft and allowed to cool in place. The first 
method is known as a force or pressure fit, and the second as a 
shrinkage fit. The degree of tightness or "grip" required be- 
tween shaft and hub depends largely on the service. Thus, with 
shafts up to three or four inches in diameter, a difference between 
the diameter of the shaft and the bore such that the parts may 
be driven together with a ha.nd sledge is often satisfactory. Such 
a fit is called a driving fit, anrl the difference between the shaft 
diameter and the bore is very small. With such work as arma- 
ture .spiders and fly-wheel hubs, the allowance for the press fit 
depends largely on the facilities for erection. If the parts can be 
forced together in the shop, where adequate means, in the form 
of a powerful hydraulic press is to be had, an allowance requiring 
a pressure of one hundred tons or more may be made. But if 
the parts must be erected in the field, this allowance may have 
to be reduced on. accoimt of the difficulties of erection. It is 
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usually possible in the case of armature spiders, fly-wheel hubs, 
elc, lo obtain a sufficiently tight grip on the shaft by mean; of 
a press bt withoal inducing undue stress in the parts. Depend- 
ence far preventing relative rotation may be, in a large measure, 
plaa-d upon the key in all such cases. 

In such work as crank shafts when built up from separate 
parts, it is often necessary to insure as strong a grip upon the 
shaft as is possible without inducing undue stress. A greater 
difference between the shaft diameter and the bore of the hub is 
then allowed than in forced tits and the parts are usually put 
logether by shrinking. In the latter cases the stresses induced 
are of importance and should be carefully considered. 

7+. Stresses Due to Force Fits. If .v be the elongation or con- 
Iraction of any radiu.s r, then 2 - a- is the corresponding elongation 
or coniraction of the circumference 2-r. The elongation or 

contraction of the circumference per unit of length is — -—. If 

P (« Ihe stress which would induce this change of length of 
circumference, and E be the coefficient of elasticity of the material, 
then 

^B In Fig. 63, let -4 represent a hollow shaft on which has been 
fweed or shrunk a hub or boss B, the radius of the contact surface 
being r,. Before the operation of pressing, the outer radius of 
ihc shaft was f, -!-<■„ and ihc inner radius of the hub was r^ — e',. 
The huh B is, therefore, in the condition of a thick cylinder sub- 
jecicd to an internal pressure, and the shaft /I is in the condition 
"f aihick cylinder subjected lo an external pressure. The great- 
tsi tensile stress will be found at the inside surface of the hub, 
^ni! Ihc greatest compressive stress at the inside surface of the 
S"*fl. If, therefore, e be the difference between the outer radius 
of the shaft and the inner radius of the hub, before pressing, 
ihenf=f,-i-c'„ 



£ = -^ or -v = ^ (r) 
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Let p^ be the unit tensile stress in the hub at a radius r,. 
Let p^ be the unit compressive stress in the shaft at a radius r^ 
Let w^ be the unit radial pressure between A and B. 
Let fi be the internal radius of the shaft. 
Let r, be the external radius of the hub. 
Then from (i) 

^ = |r, + |r, or A + A = 7^^ • . . (2) 

The general equation for the stress in thick cylinders of this kind 
is,— 

2 fi' w, — 2 r^ Wj + — ^-^ {w^ - Wj) 

*^ = n — ^ ... (3) 

Where r^ is the inner radius of the cylinder, r, the outer radius, 
w^ the internal unit pressure, w^ the external unit pressure and 
p the tensile or compressive stress at any radius r. Applying this 
equation to the shaft, w^ =0, r^^r^, whence the compressive stress 
at the surface of the shaft is 

w ^ (2 r^^ -f 4 r ,^) 

In a similar way substituting in the general equation r^ for r,, 
^2 for ^3) ^1 for 2£/2 2Lnd t^/j for Tt/g, the unit tensile stress on the 
inner surface of the hub is 

w^ (2 r^' + 3 fa') ^ , . 

Dividing (4) by (5) 

Pc « 



Pc = — 7-rr2 — TVs — = « ^2 . . . . (4) 



From (2) and (6) 



. , (6) 

-"^^-=^^?7)- ^'^ 

* The following treatment is from Professor Mcrriman's " Mechanics of 
Materials," 1906 edition, page 396. The notation has been changed to agree with 
that adopted in this work. 
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When the shaft is solid, fj in the above equation becomes zero 
and the equations are much simplified. 

Example. A hollow steel shaft 10 inches outside diameter 
and 2 inches inside diameter is to have a steel crank shrunk upon 
its end. The hub of the crank is 18 inches in diameter. What 
must be the diCFerence between the diameter of the shaft and the 
bore of the crank so that the tensile stress at the inner surface 
of the hub shall not exceed 20,000 lbs. per square inch ? What 
will be the corresponding compressive stresses at the outer and 
inner stirfaces of the shaft? Take £=30,000,000. 

Hererj = 1, ^2 = 5? ''3 = 9 ^nd p^ = 20,000 

Whence , ^ ^^»' + 4r.' ^ (2 X 5') + (4 X i^) ^ 3 

3(^«*-0 3 (5' -I') 4 

and , = '^'' + 4r,' ^ (2 X 5^) + (4 X g') ^ ^ 

Then from (7) 

A^a (- + ^) ^>°°° X 5(1+ 2-^3) 

« = F = = .0044 

h, ? 30,000,000 X 2.23 

From (8) 

. Ee a 30,000,000 X .0044 X .75 . 



From (4) 



» a 3 '^'^ 



4 

and substituting this value in (3), making r^^fi and w^^o, it is 
found that the compressive stress at the inner surface of the shaft 
is 18,500 lbs. per square inch. 

It is evident that if e be assumed, which is usually the case, 
the resulting pressure and stresses can be computed. It should 
be noted that p^ must be well within the elastic limit to prevent 
the hub yielding and relieving the pressure. It appears, as 
pointed out by Professor Merriman, that the allowances made in 
practice for force fits, induce stresses which should be considered 
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if other stresses are to act on the members. Thus, in the example 
given, the total allowance or difference between the diameter of 
the shaft and the bore of the hub would be 2 X. 0044 = .0088; 



and the allowance per inch of diameter would be 



.oc88 



10 



= .ooo88^ 



which is close to average practice lor force fits, where .001' per 
inch of diameter is often allowed. A somewhat greater allowance 




Fio. 64. 



Fig. 65. 



is generally made for shrinkage fits, as here the difficulty of forcing 
on the hub does not occur. 

75. Practical Considerations in Force and Shrink Fits. The 
foregoing e(|uations, while giving the probable stresses and radial 
pressure resulting from a force or shrink fit made with an allow- 
ance (\ iU'e limited in their application to the practical making of 
jorcc fits. There is, generally speaking, no difficulty in making 
shrink fits, with any practical allowance, as far as getting the 
jKirts togetlier is concerneil; although greater skill is required in 
handling shrink fits than force fits. In making force fits, how- 
ex er, the amount of pressure that can be applied to the parts 
is often a contn^Uing factor. The probable radial pressure be- 
twivn the shaft and hub i;!-"^ mav be found as above, but litdeis 
known of the ovxMficient of friction in such work, and it is endent 
that this v|U;vntity will v;\ry greatly with the character of the 
material, the finish of the surface, and the lubricant applied. 
Kxjx^rimentjU data are lacking on this pcinl, hence it is almost im- 
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[ possible to estimate the reastance to slipping offered by force or 

' shrink fits. In general, shrink fits are superior to force fits 

snce their surfaces are very dry and unlubricaled, while those 

1 force fit are lubricated. Total dependence is. therefore, 

seldom placed on the fit itself, but a key is also used for safety. 

Experience shows that the pressure required to make a force 

will vary for any given diameter. 

(a) Directly as the length of the hub 

(b) Directly as the allowance e 

(c) As some function of the radial thickness of hub 

(d) With the character of the materials and the finish of 

ihe surfaces. 
J I is evident that a mathematical expression accurately expressing 
these relations would not be practicable, and recourse must be 
'lad to .successful practice. 

.\ii allowance of .001" per inch of diameter will represent 
^'^crage practice in this country for such work as crank shafts. 
*^tank pins, and in general where a light fit is required. For 
*»rmalure spiders, or fly-wheels, one-half this allowance is often 
S\ifficient. For shrink fits a greater allowance is often made, 
aJihough the foregoing discussion indicates that this should not 
e much exceeded con-sidering the stresses induced. 

For further information and practical data the student is 
eferred to the following: 
Transactions of the .American Society of Mechanical En- 
ters, Vol. XXIV. 

"Machine Design" by Forrest R. Jones. 
" Machine Design " by W. L. Cathcart. 
Mathinery, Vol. Ill, No. 9, May, 1897. 

76. Thin Bands or Hoops. If the ring or band which is forced 
I shrunk on to a member be thin, radially, compared to its 
Msmeter, the assumption can be made, ivithout appreciable error, 
'lisi the stress is uniform throughout the cross-section of the ring. 
•^n* change of form in the member on which the band is placed 
flue to compression is so small in such cases that it may be 
^l^glected, and the stress in the band may be taken as that due to 
W'ching it over an incompressible body. This is practically 
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applicable to any ordinary shape of band, but rigidly true for 
circular shapes only. Thin bands of this character are usually 

shrunk into position. 

Example. A thin steel band is to be shrunk on to a casting 
whose external linear dimension where the band is to be placed is 
48 inches. What must be the length of the inside face of the band 
so that the stress per luiit area due to shrinking will be 30,000 lbs. ? 
What wit! be the area of the cross-section of the band in order 
that the lotal siress in the band may be 60,000 lbs. ? 

Let I = the length of band before shrinking. 

Then 48— ^ = total amount of elongation of band. ^^H 

■^ -= unit elongation of band. ^^^| 



and- 



Whence, if £, the coefficient of elasticity, be taken as 30,000,000, 

unit stress 30,000 
unit strain 48 — / ' 



then, E = 30,000,000 -■ 



>" ' = 47-95 "»s- 



The total area of the cross-section of the band v 



Ibe^ = 



60,000 

30,000 
any convenienl 



■= 2 square inches which may be distributed 
proportions. 

If the part on which the band is lo be shrunk is circular in 
form, the band is in the condition of a ihin cylinder subjected to 
an internal pressure w per unit area, where il- is the radial pressure 
between the band and the part on which it is shrunk. 

Thercfore by Art, 78, wd = 2 P, where P is the lolal stress 
2P 
per unit width of the band or w =■ —r- Thus in the above prob- 
lem let the band be shrunk upon a circular hub of diameter — , 
and let the cross-section of the band be i^" x 4". Then P = 

60,000 , 2P 2 X 115,000 

= iSiOOo, and w = —■- = tt— — = 1,062 lbs, per 

4 ^ ' d 48 '^ '^ 

square inch. 1 

The steel tires of locomotive driving wheels are usually shrunk 

on with an allowance for shrinkage of .001" per inch of diameter 

which gives ,001 inches elongation ( ) per inch of circumference. 
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Tating£=3o,oc».ooo, and considering ihe lire a ihin band, ihe 
imil stress in Ihe tire is 

p ^- E ^ = 30,000,003 X ,001 — 30,000 lbs. 

77. Other Forms of Shrink Fits. Many machine parts such 
as fly-wheel rims are held together by steel links or bands shrunk 
inlo place. The theory outlined in the preceding article is clearly 
applicable to these members, and their dimensions should be 
carefully calculated so that ihey will not be overstrained by the 
iSiinking alone. If such members are so designed that they will 
be stressed up lo the elastic limit from shrinkage alone, they are 
liable to be strained beyond the elastic limit, when an external 
load greater than the total shrinkage stress is applied to the parts 
ivhich they hold together, and the link, taking a fiermanent set, 
becomes ineffective. In computing the dimensions of such links 
allowance must sometimes be made for the compression of the 
pans held together, but ordinarily this is small and may be 
neglecled. 

Occasionally a bolt or link is used to reinforce a cast-iron 
member against tensile -stress. Thus in open frames, Fig. 65, a 
large bolt is sometimes placed on each side of the throat as 
shoftTi. These bolls are usually put in hot and allowed to cool in 
place. As ordinarily applied, the benefit derived from them is 
luesdonable. If they are designed and fitted so as lo put the 
frame in compression at .d, an amount equal to the tension induced 
by the working load P at this same point, without being themselves 
strained beyond the elastic limit when the load is applied, then 
nil stress can come upon the frame itself from the force P. If, 
liowever, the bolts and frame are each to carry part of the load, 
fire should be exercised that the stress induced in the bolts by 
tiic initial load due to shrinking is so low that the additional 
stress due to ihe external load does not raise this initial stress 
beyond the elastic limit, thus giving the bolts a permanent set 
sad destroying their usefulness. 

Let A, Fig. 64, represent a cast-iron member of uniform 
cross-section which is to be reinforced against tensile stress by the 
Wl B, Suppose, first, that the nut is screwed up till it just 
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bears firmly on the casting. If now an external tensile load is 
applied to the casting, the bolt and casting will be elongated 
the same amount A. But the coefficient of elasticity of cast 
iron is only about one-half that of steel. Hence, since ^=£a, 
the stress per unit area in the casting will only be one-half that 
in the steel. If 2,000 lbs. is the allowable unit stress in the 
casting, 4,000 lbs. per unit area is all that can be thus obtained 
in the bolt. This would lead to imnecessarily large bolts. 

Suppose, however, that the nut is set up till a total compres- 
sive load W is applied to the cast iron. The bolt will be elongat- 
ed* and the casting compressed, the amount of elongation or 
compression depending on the cross-section of the respective 
members. The imit stress induced in the bolt and casting wiD 
also be proportional to the area of their respective cross-sections. 
If now an external tensile load W is applied to the bolif the 
tendency is to relieve the compressive stress in the casting and to 
increase the tensile stress in the bolt. When the load applied is 
sufficient to elongate the bolt as much as the casting was origin- 
ally compressed, the casting will be relieved of all stress. If the 
external load W is applied to the bolt through the casting itself, 
it is exddcnt that practically the same result is obtained; and after 
the compressive stress in the casting is fully relieved any further 
addition to W^ induces a tensile stress in the casting and still fur- 
ther increases the tension in the bolt. Usually the cross-sectional 
area of the casting is very much greater than that of the bolt. 
Furthermore the compressive stress induced in the casting by the 
initial load on the bolt is usually very small compared to the 
tensile stress induced by the working load. For these reasons 
the compressive deformation in the casting can usually be 
neglected without appreciable error; and the bolt may be 
designed on the basis of the external load alone. (See Art. 
60, Case a.) 

Example. In Fig. 65 let the section AB be stressed by the 
load P whose arm is /. Let O be the location of the gra\ity 
axis of the section AB, It is desired to keep the stress at A not 

* See Art. 59. 
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greater than 3,ocx) lbs. per square inch. The material is to be 
cast iron. Let P = 60,000. 

" / = moment of inertia of section = 4,500. 

" e = 10 inches. 
Also let the area of the section be 200 square inches. Then from 

(P P le\ 
— H — Y~) 

(60,000 60,000 X '^o X io\ 
+ J = 4,100 lbs., and it is desired 
200 4,500 / ^^^ 

to reduce this to 3,000 lbs. by reinforcing bolts. These rein- 
forcing bolts serve the double purpose of increasing the factor 
of safety by reducing the fibre stress, and also of decreasing the 
deflection of the frame at the point where the work is done. Let 
these bolts be located i/' from O. Then the compressive stress 
induced at A by P' is 

/P^ P' V e \ _ (F_ P'X 8 X io \ 
^ "■ V ,4 "^ / / V200 "^ 4,500 / 
But^ - ^ must equal 3,000; therefore 

( P' F X 8\ 

4,300 — I H J = 3,000. 

^^ \200 450 / ^ 

Whence P' = 57,000. This is the total tensile load on both bolts, 
when the full working load P is applied. If the maximum stress 
at the root of the thread be taken at 15,000 lbs., then the area of 

r^ 000 

each bolt at the root of the thread is — ^^ = i.o sq. in., 

2 X 15,000 ^ 

which corresponds closely to a iK'^ bolt. The area of the 

J^y of a I ^i" bolt, where most of the stretching takes place, 

IS 2.4 square inches. Hence the working stress in the body of the 

bok is -^^ = 11,880 lbs. per sq. in. That portion of the 

2 X 2.4 

hoss which immediately adjoins the throat is subjected to an aver- 
age tensile stress nearly equal to the fibre stress at the surface 
of the throat or 3,000 lbs. per square inch. The upper and lower 
portions of the boss have little or no tensile stress induced in 
them, as a consideration of a section such as XX whose gravity 
^s is at O', will show. It will be reasonable to estimate that 
14 
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the Stress in the boss is equivalent to the full stress of 3,000 lbs. 
per square inch through 14 inches of its length, the total length 
being i(f. Neglecting the compressive deformation of the boss 
due to the initial load from the bolts, the stress induced in the 
bolt when the stress in the boss is 3,000 lbs., will be 3,000 
X 2X14/19 = 4,500 lbs. (remembering that the coefficient of 
elasticity of steel is twice that of cast iron). Whence the 
initial stress in the bolt will be 11,880 — 4,500 = 7,380. The 
allowance for shrinkage necessary to give this initial stress will be 

E 30,000,000 

The number of threads per inch on aiK'^ bolt is 5. Hence after 

.0046 
the nut has been set up snugly it should be given = .023 

of a turn, or should be turned through 360 X .023=8.2 degrees. 
This is most easily done in the case of large bolts by first marking 
the nut with reference to the bolt when set up snug in a cold stale, 
and then heating the body of the bolt, if necessary, and rotating 
the nut the desired amount, allowing it to cool in position. 

It is to be especially noted that a very small shrinkage allow- 
ance is needed to induce a great stress in the bolt. If too great 
an allowance is made, the bolts may be stressed beyond the elastic 
limit, and take permanent set the first time the external load 
is applied. When the external load is again applied, a force much 
smaller than the total load P will strain the casting to the 
point where the bolt becomes effective. The total load P will 
strain the casting further than it did originally, and even if 
the stresses induced are not sufficient to rupture the casting, the 
stiffness of the frame is materially decreased. 






CHAPTER IX 

TUBES, PIPES, CYLINDERS, FLUES, AND THIN PLATES 

78. Resistance of Thin Cylinders to Internal Pressure. If a 
hollow circular cylinder, whose walls are very thin compared to 
its diameter, is subjected to an internal bursting pressure, a 
tensile stress is induced in the walls. This tensile stress is reduced 
near the ends by the action of the ends themselves which tend to 
hold the walls together. Let Fig. 66 represent one-half of a por- 
tion of a thin cylinder so far removed from the ends that their 
effect may be neglected. 

Let w = the unit internal pressure 

d = the diameter of the cylinder 

r = the radius of the cylinder 
" / = the thickness of the cyUnder walls 

^ = the unit tensile stress in the longitudinal section 

p^ = the unit tensile stress in the transverse section 

/ = the length of the part considered 
Consider the half of the cylinder as a free body, and resolve all 
forces perpendicular to the cutting plane. The normal pressure 
on a longitudinal strip of length / and width rdo is wlr do. The 
component of this force perpendicular to the cutting plane is 
'^hdd sin 0. The total pressure normal to this plane is 

J ^^wlr de sin ^ wlr J sin do = 2wl r = wld. 

For equilibrium this normal force must equal the resisting stress 
in the two sides of the cylinder. Hence 

2 ptl == wld 

wd , ^ 2 pt ^ ^ wd , 

hi other words, the unit longitudinal stress in the walls of a thin 
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cylinder is equal to the product of the diameter into the unit inter- 
nal pressure, divided by twice the thickness of the cylinder walls, 
and is independent of the length of the cylinder. 





Fig. 66. 



Fig. 67. 



If a transverse section of the cylinder (Fig. 67) be considered, 
it will be seen that the total pressure on the head, which tends 

to cause rupture along a transverse section, is , and 

4 

this must be equal to the intensity of the transverse stress pro- 
duced multiplied by the area of the metal in such a section, or, 

= r. at p^ 



*A = 



wd 



7f'^'^ 



^ = -T- . . (5) 



or/ = 



wd 



(6) 



A comparison of (i) and (4) shows the stress in transverse sections 
to be only one-half of that in longitudinal sections. For this 
reason it is very common practice to make the circumferential 
seams of a boiler shell with a single riveted joint, when the 
longitudinal seams are double or triple riveted. 



* In this discussion the mutual interaction of the longitudinal and transverst' 
stresses is neglected. If a tensile stress pt is induced in a body, the body contracts 
laterally as if acted upon by a stress ^pt acting at right angles to the line of action 
of pt where A is Poisson's ratio. (See Merriman's " Mechanics of Materials," 1906 
edition, page 35Q.) Therefore the true longitudinal stress pi in the above case 
(since A equals § for steel) is 



I wd 

3 2/ 






This gives a lower value than equation (i) and hence the latter is on the side of 
safety. 
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79. Thin Spheres. Since all the meridian sections of a sphere 
are Ihe same as the transverse section of a cylinder of equal 
imeter, il is evident that the stress in the walls of a sphere is 
iven by (4). If spherical heads, of the same thickness as the 
stoU, are placed on a cylinder which is to withstand internal 
pressure, they will be subjected to a maximum stress equal to the 
transv-erse stress in the shell. 

80. Resistance of Non-Circular Thin Cylinders to Internal 
Pressure. Suppose a cylinder to have a cross-section made up of 
circular arcs as in Fig. 68. Take the upper half as a free body 
{isctioa along the major axisl. Let the resultants of the com- 
ponents of pressure which are normal to the plane of the section 
be W„ W,, Wj, for the portion marked I, II, III, respectively. 
Then these resultant forces per unit of length of the cylinder are 
as follows : — 



H^, 



/ sin v d >p = 
W, =wR r sinSdS = 



'{- 



wR{- 



IV') . 



i-mC) . 



W, = w T f sill vdv = 
Therefore W, + W,i- W, 



n- 



-. + cos v") = 



= w A 



^f In a similar way, if the section is taken along the minor axis, 
the resultant force normal to this axis is found to be ivB. In like 
"banner the resultant force normal to any section is (per unit of 
'eiigth of cylinder) equal to the intensity of pressure multiplied 
'*y the axis of that section. As B is less than A, the resultant 
lorce wB is less than wA; or the force tending to elongate the 
i^inor axis is greater than the force tending to elongate the major 
^xia. If the tube were perfectly flexible, its form of cross-section 
Would become, under pressure, one in which all axes are equal, 
'^f circular. A rigid material offers resistance to such change of 
'wm, and a flexural stress is produced in addition to the direct 
tension, but it approaches nearer to the circular form as the pres- 
c increases. The existence of this flexural stress in a non- 
ttular cylinder becomes apparent from a comparison of Figs. 69 
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and 70. In Fig. 69 (circular section) ihe lines of normal pressure 
all pass through a single point (the cenlre of the circle); the re- 
sultant (/*,) of the tensions (P, and P,) also passes through this 
same point, hence these forces form a concurrent system, and 
they are in equilibrium. In Fig, 70, however, the pressures do 
not in themselves form a concurrent, nor parallel, system of forces, 
hence they cannot be balanced by a single force (as the resultant 
P,), but there must be a moment, or moments, of stress for equi- 
librium, A similar course of reasoning could be applied to a 
cylinder of any non-circular cross-section; for such a section 
(Fig. 71) could be considered as made up of circular arcs, each of 
which could be treated (like the special case of Fig. 68) by inte- 




grating between proper limits. A direct inspection will also show 
that in any non-circular section cylinder, subjected to internal 
pressure, the pressure tends to reduce the cylinder to a circular 
cross- section. Suppose the original cylinder (Fig. 71) to be cut 
along the greatest axis of its cross- section, and that a fiat bottom 
coinciding with this section-plane be secured to it, the lower 
portion of the cylinder being entirely removed. The total 
pressure on this bottom evidently balances the components of 
the pressure on the curved surface which lie normally to this flat 
bottom; hence, the resultant of these norma! components of pres- 
sure equals w [a . . a) =w A, per unit of length of cylinder. 
In 2 similar way, the resultant of components of pressure acting 
normally to any other section (as 6 . . 6, Fig. 71) equals 



J 
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'ii' {b . . b) =w B < w A. This direct method might have 

I been used in the preceding cases (Figs. 66 and 68) without re- 
course to the calculus. 
It is apparent, then, that any cylinder under internal pressure 
tods to assume a circular cross-section. A cylinder of nominal 
tircukr section, but departing from ihe true form to some extent, 
tods to correct (his departure under internal pressure; or if a 
\ circular cylinder under internal pressure is deformed by any ex- 
lema] force, it tends to resume its circular shape. Thus a circular 
cylinder under internal pressure is in "stable equihbrium." If 
the section is other than a true circle there is a flexural stress, as 
well as tension, when under pressure. 



81. Theoretical Considerations. If a thin hollow cylinder of 
circular section is subjected to an external pressure, it is obvious 
ihat a course of reasoning similar lo that in Art. 78 will show 
ibl a compressive stress is induced in the walls of the cylinder, 

^llK value of which will be given by formula (i) .\rt, 78 or 
f ifrf 

I p = — - where ^ is a compressive stress. 

If the cylinder were jxirfeclly cylindrical, of uniform thicicness, 
Md of homogeneous material, there seems to be no reason why 
'ailure should occur until the compressive stress reaches the yield 
point of the mate-rial. But tubes are never absolutely circular in 
'orm. uniform in thickness, or homogeneous in character; and 
iifncc failure occurs long before the compressive yield point is 
■cached. A tube which fails under external pressure is said to 
collapse, and the forms of collapsed tubes are very characteristic. 
Rg. 72 shows the form of cross-section of collapsed tubes, and 
I'nwin* has shown that the number of lobes depends on the 
■^lio of length to diameter, the smaller this ratio the greater being 
'he number of lobes. This peculiarity is undoubtedly due to the 

uifluence of the heads placed in the ends. For values of - 
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greiter than about 4 to 6, only the forms of collapsf shown at 
c and d. Fig. 72, appear. 

If the non-circular cylinders of either Pig. 68 or 71 be con- 
sidered as subjected to external pressure, the force tending to 
increase the major axis will be seen to be greater than that tend- 
ing to increase the minor axis; hence the external pressure will 
cause collapse, unless the flexural nudity of the material is 
sufficient to prevent this action. In a cylinder of nominal cir- 
cular section any departure from the ideal section will be increased 
by the external pressure. Or, if a cylinder of true circular 
section is deformed in any way while under external pressure, 
this pressure will tend still further to increase the deformation. 



^^^8 




FtG. 71. 



Fig. 73. 



In other words, a cylinder under external pressure is in " unstable 
equilibrium." As perfectly true circular sections and homogene- 
ous materials arc not attainable in practice the danger of collapse 
must be lakcn into consideration in designing pipes, tubes, or flues 
lo withstand exlcrnal fluid pressure. 

Since the wall of an ideal thin tube is subjected to a uniform 
compressive stress, it may be considered as being in the same 
condition as a long column; and theoretical equations expressing 
the relation between the external pressure, the stress, and the 
dimensions of the tube have been developed on this baas. In 
\-iew of the fact that the theory of long columns is itself most un- 
satisfactory, it is not surprising that such equations do not accord 
with actual results, and they may be safely disregarded, but the 
analogy between long compression members and tubes sub- 
jected to external pressure is instructive. Other deductions 
based upon the theory of elasticity, while throwing some light 
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on ihe form of rational equations expressing these relations, are 
not as yet applicable to practical problems. 

8i, Long Tubes, Pipes, etc. Until very recently the only 
aperimental results on the collapse of thin tubes were those due 
loSir William Fairbairn, who, in 1858, made a series of careful 
aperiments on short tubes and deduced therefrom the following 
formula: 

u' = 9.675,600-^ (i) 

where w is the unit external collapsing pressure in pounds per 

square inch and (, /, and d are the thickness, length, and outside 

'iiametcr respeciively in inches. Fairbairn himself modified this 

quation, for simplicity, to the form 

P 
■w = 9,675,600^^ (2) 

Many other equations have been deduced from the experiments of 
Fairbairn, usually of the same form but with different exponents, 
Thus Professor Unwin gives the following as the result of a careful 
ffeiim^ of Fairbairn's work: 

For tubes with a longitudinal lap-joint 

Iw= 7,363,000^-^-^^ (3) 
For tubes with a longitudinal butt-joint 
w = 9,614,000 ^^^^ {4) 
For tubes with longitudinal and cross joints like an ordinary 
lerfiue 

K- = 15,547,000 —-- 15) 

Other writers have deduced similar equations from the same data. 
Fairbairn's expcrimcnls were conducted with tubes whose 
Hglhs were small compared to their diameters. In such tubes 
liic effect of the supporting action of the head is noticeable; hence 
Dis equations make the allowable pressure vary inversely as some 
'unction of the length. Now it is reasonable to suppose that if 
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the tube were long enough the head would have no effect, except 

near the ends, and the collapsing pressure would be independent 

of the length. In a similar way if the tube were very short, the 

walls should theoretically yield by crushing, and the intensity of 

w d 
the compressive stress would be given by formula (i) or, p = — 

In 1906 Professor A. P. Carman published* the results of a 
set of experiments made at the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois, which prove conclusively 
that Fairbairn*s equations hold only for tubes whose lengths 
are from four to six times their diameters; and that be- 
yond that ratio the collapsing pressure is independent of 
the length. He found that the results of his experi- 
ments could not be well expressed by a single equation, but 
devised two equations to cover the range; these equations ex- 
pressing the relation which exists between w and - . Thus for 

values of ^.025, and length greater than 4 to 6 times the 

diameter, he gives w = k - — c where k and c are constants to 

be determined experimentally and depending upon the material. 
For brass tubes 

^ = 93>365 ^y - 2,474 (6) 

For seamless drawn cold steel 

w = 95,520 - - 2,090 (7) 

For lap-welded steel 

i 
7c' = 83,270- - 1,025 (8) 

Professor R. T. Stewart,t in an elaborate set of experiments 

* See Bulletin of the University of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station 
Vol. Ill, No. 17, June, 1906. 

t See Transactions of American Society of Mechanical Engrineers, Vol. XXVII, 
1906. 
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on lap-welded steel boiler tubes made for the National Tube 

Company, found that for values oi -^\ .023 the results of his 

work could be expressed by the following: 

w = 86,670- - 1,386 (9) 

which corresponds closely with (8) of Professor Carman's work, 
showing the accuracy of the experimental work. 

For values of - <.02«5 Professor Carman found that the 

results of his work could be expressed by an equation of the form 

«"=*'G)' ('°) 

where k^ as before is an experimentally determined constant, 
whose value for thin brass tubes is 25,150,000, and for thin cold- 
drawn seamless steel tubes 50,200,000. 

/ 
Professor Stewart found that for values of - below .023, or 

practically the same limit as above, his results were expressed by 
w = 1,000 (^i - y I — 1,600 -^j . . . (11) 

The value of w for -\ = .023 is about 600 lbs., which corresponds 

closely with the upper limiting value of w obtained from (10). 

For values of - less than .023, the corresponding values of 

^» as found by either (10) or (11), do not differ materially. 

Furthermore, tubes in which -\ <^.o2 are not much used in en- 

gJBeering work under external pressure, and for convenience 
Aerefore equation (10) will be adopted. 

83. Summary of Equations for Long Tubes. The works of 
Stewart and Carman deal entirely with tubes which are so long 
that the supporting effect of the heads is negligible, or in which the 
'cngth is at least four times the diameter. Their experiments, while 
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conducted separately, supplement and corroborate each other. 
As given above, the equations are not in the most convenient 
form for use by the designer, since usually /, d and w are known 
and / is required. Transposing these equations, therefore, they 
may be written as follows: 

For values of -<^.o23 and pressures less than 600 equation 
10 becomes 



-^;if 



(12) 



where ife = 25,150,000 for thin brass tubes, and 50,200,000 for thin 
cold-drawn seamless tubes or lap-welded steel tubes. 

/v 

For values of -y .023 and pressures greater than 600 lbs., 
equation 6 becomes 

/=^^^ (13) 

where for brass tubes .... * = 93,365 and c = 2,474 
" " seamless cold- 
drawn steel '^ = 95 ) 5 20 and c = 2 ,090 
** ** lap- welded steel ^ = 83,270 and c = 1,025 
The following approximate formula, which covers practically 

the whole range of values of - , is suggested by Professor Car- 
man as useful in making rough calculations. 

w =k''{-^j) (13a) 

where k" = 1,000,000 for cold-drawn seamless tubes and 1,250,000 
for lap-welded steel tubes. From this, the following usually 
more convenient formula can be derived: 

/ = Ji? (13b) 



Example. A lap-welded steel boiler tube 4 inches outside 
diameter and 10 feet long, is subjected to an external pressure of 
300 pounds per square inch. What must the thickness be in 
order to have a factor of safety of at least 6 ? 
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Here the assumed collapsing pressure is 

300 X 6 = 1,800 lbs. per square inch. 

Applying equation (13) 

d{w + c) 4(1,800+1,025) . 

* = ; = = .14 incn. 

* 83,270 

Here the ratio -: = ^— = .035, and hence equation (13) applies. 

Q' 4 

In case this ratio should be less than .023, which will seldom 
occur, a second solution, using equation 12, should be made. 
84. Short Cylinders, Flues, etc. When the cylinder or flue is 



short 



, i.e.j - <^ 4 to 6, the eflFect of the heads should not be neg 

lected as in Carman's and Stewart's work, and Fairbairn's ap- 
proximate equation is applicable, or 

w = 9^675 >6oo j^ (14) 

or transposing 



_ I '^ I d 



/=.J ^'"^ (lO 

T 9,675,600 

If a cylinder under external pressure could be depended upon 
to fail only by actual crushing, instead of through collapse 

2 P t 
(buckling), then the formula w = — - — would apply, as in 

"Eternal pressure; remembering that under external pressure 
the stress p is compression. If this equation gives a lower work- 
Wig pressure than (14) the flue designed by it will be safe against 
collapse. The rules of the Lloyd's Marine Register allow the 

following pressure in boiler flues: w= — — yi • This is 

Fairbaim's equation with a factor of safety of 9. The British 
Board of Trade rules allow a working stress in furnaces and flues 

2 pt . 

of about 4,000 when computed by the equation w = —7-, This 
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is a little less than that allowed by the U. S. Board of Supervising 
Inspectors. 

Hence for the same allowable pressure under these two rules 

2 pi 8,000/ 1,075,200/* 
^^~~r^~d^ ^ Td 
or/ = 134.4/ 

If, therefore, / < 134.4 / equations (i), (2), and (3) may be safely 
used. 

It will be observed that this relation limits the use of these 
equations to comparatively short flues. Thus a flue 14" thick 
could only be 34^^ long to have these equations applicable. In 
practice long flues of large diameter are reinforced at short inter- 
vals by heavy rings of rolled or other section, known as collapse 
ringSi thus making the flue consist virtually of a series of short 
flues, to which equations (i), (2), and (3) may be applied. 

Various Insurance and Government inspection departments 
give rules for proportioning flues and furnaces. These rules 
change from time to time, and if the boiler is to be insured in 
any company the specific rules prescribed by it should be consulted. 

Thus Lloyd's Register for 1906-7 gives 

1,075,200/^ U I ^ 

^ = 1 w J when / > 1 20 / 

/ X a 

50(300/ — /) 

and w = ^ — , when / < 120 / 

a 

where /, / and d are all in inches. 

Various other authorities give similar equations with prac- 
tically the same coefiicients. 

85. Corrugated Furnace Flues. Flues corrugated as in Fig. 
73 are very much stiffer against collapse than plain cylindrical 
flues, and with proper dimensions of corrugations may be safely 
made of any desired length. Their peculiar shape also i^ermits 
of expansion and contraction under the influence of heat. When 
the corrugations are not less than i X inches deep, and not more 
than 8 inches from centre to centre of corrugations, and plain 
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portions at the ends do not exceed 9 inches, the U. S. B. S. I, 

rows a working pressure of 
14,000 ( 

This is also the formula of the British Board of Trade. 

Lloyd's Register for 1907-8 gives a number of rules for design- 
irig various types of flues. 

The following references contain valuable practical informa- 
tion on this subject: 
^^m Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign Shipping. 
^^h "Steam Boilers," by Pcabody and Miller. 
^^V Rules and Regulations of U. S. Board of Supervising In- 
^^>ectors, 

Rules and Regulations of the American Bureau of Shipping. 
Rules of the British Board of Trade. 

I Rules of the Bureau Veritas. 
Seaton and Rounthwaile's Pocket Book, 
■ 



THICK CYLINDERS 



86. When the wall of a cylinder, which is subjected to 
icraal or external fluid pressure, is thick relatively to the 
nternal diameter, it can no longer be assumed that the stress 
n the wall is uniformly dislribuled over the cross-section, but 
I is greater at the inner surface and decreases to a minimum 
■'t the outer surface whether the pressure is internal or external. 
When the pressure is internal the stress is tensile, and when the 
pressure is external the stress is compressive. 

Many formuke have been deduced to express the relations 
'^twcen pressure, stress, and cylinder thickness. Of these, that 
°I Lame, deduced in 1833, is perhaps best known. Clavarino's* 
"lodification of Lame's formula, which was published in 1880, is 
"uw much used and will be adopted in this work. 

Ordinarily the cylinder is subjected to either external or 
'Oltmal pressure alone; but in a gun tube, for example, which 

*The audent is advised to read the discussion of [hick cj'linders given in Mcrri- 
™»'i»"M«hanics of Materials," edition of [qo6. 
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has a hoop shrunk upon it, the more general case occurs In which 
the cylinder is subjected to both internal and external pressure. 

Let w^ = the internal unit pressure. 
** x^;, = the external ** " 
** fi = the internal radius of the cylinder. 
" fj = the external " 
'' pi = the unit stress at the inner surface. 
** /^2 = thc '' " " outer " 

Then by Clavarino's equation the unit stress at any radius r is 

' Jiff=7) ■ « 

If the external pressure W2 be zero, which is the most usual 
case, the greatest tensile stress is at the inner surface, and is 

^^^tL^^^J (^'^ 

L3A — 4W1J 

Example. A cast-iron cylinder 20 inches in internal diameter, 
is to withstand an internal pressure of 1,000 lbs. per square inch. 
How thick must the wall be in order that the stress at the inner 
surface may not exceed 4,000 lbs. per square inch ? 

Here r =10, 7£;i = 1,000 and />i =4,000. Hence substituting 
in (18) 

r^ = r^ riA±^n h ^ ,0 r 3x4,0004-1,000 1 ^ ^^ g, 

L3 A -4 ^'iJ ^3 X 4,000 — 4 X i,oooJ 

or the cylinder walls must be .2.8" thick. 

From (16) it is found that p2y the stress in the cylinder walls 
at the outer fibre, is 2,620 lbs. 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

87. Casl-iron pipes arc widely used for underground water 
pipes and to some extent also for gas pipes, largely on account 
of their durability against corrosion. For steam, or for 
high pressures generally, cast-iron pipes are now seldom used 
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^H because of their unreliability. For all ordinary purposes 
^B^pes made of wrought iron or steel are most used, although 
^^Vq Sfxtial cases, such as marine work, copper and brass are 
^Vfvefen-ed. 

I Wroughl-iron or steel pipes may be either lap-welded or butt- 

"elded, the latter being commonly used for the smaller diameters, 
'^"hilc sleel piping may be "drawn" so that there is no aeam, in 
which case il is known as "seamless drawn tubing." 

Standard Piping is designated by its nominal internal diameter. 
Thus standard i-inch gas pipe has a nominal internal diameter 
of 1 inch, and an external diameter of 1.315 inches. So-called 
standard wrought-iron piping may be used for pressures up to 
1 00 lbs. with safety. For still higher pressures, such as are found 
m high-class steam plants, thicker pipes, known as extra strong, 
^re Qsed. For hydraulic work, where pressures up lo .several 
'housand lbs. per square inch must be withstood, slili thicker 
pipmg, known as double extra strong, is used. These heavy pipes 
*re made by decreasing the insernal diameter of the standard 
pipe, thus keeping the outside diameter and hence ihc screw 
threads for the flanges to one standard.* Thus an extra strong 
'-inch pipe (nominal size) would have an internal diameter of 
■'?5 inches, and a double extra strong of the same nominal size 
^'Ould have an internal diameter of .587 inches, the external 
diameter remaining 1.315 inches in all cases. 

For large cylinders both for steam and hydrauhc service, 
^ast iron is still much used and probably will be for some time 
ypt. on account of the ease with which complicated iron castings 
i^ati be made and machined. In the case of steam-engine cylin- 
'''^r.'i ihe thickness of the walls is fixed by considerations other 
'han ihose of strength, such as stiffness and securing goo<i casi- 
ngs. The proportions of sleam cylinders as fixed by practice 
•■f^ the best guide. .\n examination of current practice .shows 
t average thickness of low-speed engines to be given by the 



•TVdudcntisrrfriTpd lo Kent's " Engineer's Porkc I Book," or similnr works, 
t lull lahlet of standard sizes of pipes, Qanges, etc. ^cc also currenl trade 
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following, / = .05^ + .3 inch,* where /= thickness and d —diameter 
in inches, when the steam pressure does not exceed 125 lbs. per 
sq. inch. 

Kent's ** Mechanical Engineer'sPocket Book" gives the follow- 
ing as representing current practice, / = .ooo4d^H-.3, where rf = 
diameter in inches and ^ = pressure in pounds per square inch. 
If p be taken as 125 pounds this equation reduces to that given 
by Barr. 

Cast iron is also much used for the cylinders of hydraulic 
machines, although steel castings are better in general. In such 
cases equations (16) to (18) developed above, in common with all 
equations based on the theory of elasticity, should be used with 
caution when cast iron is selected for the cylinder. Further- 
more it must be borne in mind that the thicker the cylinder walls, 
the more liable are they to be porous in the interior, where made 
of castings. It is safer, therefore, as a rule, to carry a high work- 
ing stress, within safe limits, and insure sound castings, than to 
design thick walls which are open to suspicion, in order to get a 
theoretically lower stress. A 3-inch wall, for instance, with a 
working stress of 5,000 pounds per square inch is preferable to a 
4-inch wail with a working stress of 3,000 pounds per square inch. 
Care should also be exercised in cylinders made of castings to 
avoid excessive thickness of metal at any point, thus insuring 
sound castings. Thick castings of any metal are very liable to 
give trouble by leaking on account of porosity, if subjected to high 
pressures, and cast-iron cylinders are often lined with brass or 
bronze liners to obviate this difficulty. 

87.1. Pipe Couplings, Flanges, etc. Methods for securing 
the ends of pipes together have become of greater importance 
as higher steam pressures have been employed. The most usual 
method for accomplishing this purpose has been to thread the 
ends of the pipes (see Art. 57) and secure them together with 
either a cylindrical pipe coupling, a pipe union, or a pair of pipe 
flanges. All of these are in very common use. For pressures 
up to 100 pounds per square inch and pipes not over 12 inches in 

* Sec " Current Practice in Engine Proportions," by J. H. Barr; Transac- 
tions A. S. M. E., Vol. XVIII. 
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fiiameler these may be used with success, but for higher pressures 
Md larger diameters ibey are not so satisfactory. The union 
is used on small pipes only. 

In the ordinary screwed fitting of large aze it is difficult to 
cul the thread accurately, and to screw the fitting on tight 
enough to prevent leakage at A. Fig. 73 (a). This can be rem- 
wlied to some extent by making the threaded portion of the pipe 
inng enough to project through the flange slightly, and then 
lacing off pipe and flange so as to make a smooth surface, and 
pcrmjiting the packing or gasket (P) to cover up the screwed 
joint, as shown at B, Fig. 73 (a). Even this joint, however, is 
liable to leak if the workmanship is poor or if the flanges do not 
aJi^ properly. 

To obviate the difficulties of the screwed joint on pij:>c of 




Fic. 73 (a)- 



*^Jger diameter, the flanges arc sometimes shrunk on as shown 
*n Fig. 73 (b) (see also Art. 73). In order to insure tightness, 
*Bd secure a firmer grip on the flange, the end of the pipe is 
Usually expanded into the flange, as shown in Fig. 73 (b). The 
Kakel usually covers up the joint between the pipe and the 
lijingc. This form of coupling is not well suited for high-pressure 
^■ork, however, especially if the pipe is not machined on the out- 
e before the flange is shrunk on. When subjected to the 
eavy straining action incident to expansion and contraction, 
I* in heavy steam mains, the pipe is sure to work in the flange. 
F >iid leaking will ensue. These flanges are sometimes fitted with 
I » recess, R (Fig. 73 b), into which a strip of soft metal, such as 
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copper, can be caulked to check small leaks; but this can hardly 
be considered satisfactory in high-grade work. A somewhat 
better grip of the flange is sometimes obtained by rolling the 
pipe into a groove in the flange, as shown at E, Fig. 73 (b). 

In the so-called Van Stone joint (Fig. 73 c), the ends of 
the pipes themselves are flanged over and the joint made between 
the flanges so formed. The flanges F, F become clamps for 
holding the flanges proper together, and may be loose on the jripe. 
This last feature is a very useful one, as it greatly facilitates 
erection. This form of joint has been used with success in high- 
pressure work. 

For the highest grade of work, wrought-steel flanges are 
welded to the pipe, making the pipe and its flanges one piece. 
This construction, while expensive, is almost essential for large 
pipe and the highest pressures. 

To prevent the packing from blowing out, the flanges are 
sometimes fitted with a recess and tongue as shown at H, Fig. 73 
(b). This construction is essential for very high pressures, as 
in hydraulic work, but should be avoided if possible in steam 
lines, as it makes it difficult to renew the packing.* 

Although several eflorts have been made to establish standard 
dimensions for pipe flanges, several systems are in common use 
in this country. The most important of these systems are the 
standards adopted by the Flange Standardization Committee, 
of the A. S. M. E., and that known as the Manufacturers' Standard. 
The first is used for pressures up to 125 pounds per square inch 
and the second for pressures up to 250 pounds per square inch. 
The student is referred to standard handbooks, and the catalogues 
of various manufacturers for details of these several systems. 
See also Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol. XXI. 

THIN PLATES 

88. General Theory. The theory of the stresses induced in 
thin plates, when subjected to load pressures, is one of the most 
uncertain portions of the mechanics of materials, due in part to 

* ¥oT a fuller description of Van Stone joints see articles by W. F. Fischer, 
Power, Feb. 23, 1909, and March 2, 1909. 
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I the complexity of the problem, and in part to the scarcity of 
r coiToborati\'e experimental data. The subject has been invest!- 
t:aied mathematically by Grashof, Bach, Unwin, Meiriman, and 
"ificrs. and the experimental work of Bach, Benjamin, and others 
itriliesin a measure some of their conclusions. The mathematical 
results obtained by various authorities differ mainly in the co- 
efficients, the general form of the equations being in most cases 
simiiar. Those due to Merriman* will be used in this treatise 
is ihey are simple, easy to apply, and give values as safe, generally, 
as any others. 

Let / = the thickness of the plate in inches; r = the radius 

of circular plate in inches; / -= length and b = breadth of rect- 

[ angular plate in inches; p = maximum tensile stress; w == load 

for unit area in lbs.; and P= concentrated load in lbs. Then 

For flat circular plates supported but not fixed at the edges, 

a distributed load 



^Bnying s 

HikDd t 



r -v — for wrought iron or steel 



(■) 



-r^ 



8 f 



For flat circular plates fixed at the edges (encastre), carrying 
B distributed load 



= r\ for wrought iron □ 

^ i P 



and/ 



=^V 



4 P ■ 



- for cast ire 



(4) 

For fiat circular plates supported but not fixed at the edges, 
Mnying a concentrated load P, which is applied to the centre 
ui the plate over a small circle of radius r„ so that f = rc ''„' '^;. 



'Sw Mctriman's " Mcthaniea of Male 



' for steelorwroughl iron (5) 



k. 
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For flat drcular plates encastre carrying a concentrated load 
Py which is applied to the centre of the plate over a small circle 
of radius r. 



/ 



= ''o \ — ^" ■" ^^g. — ~r for steelor wrought iron (7) 



and / == r V - + - /^^. — -7 for cast i 
^ L4 ^ ^ J P 



iron . . . (8) 

In equations (5), (6), (7) and (8) u\ is the pressure per unit 

P 

area on the small circle whose radius is r , f.^., w^ = — -,. The 

value of w^ should not exceed the elastic strength of the material. 
Example. A circular cast-iron plate 20'' in diameter supports 
a load of 4,000 lbs. at its centre, the load being applied by a bolt 
whose head is 2^ in diameter. How thick must the plate be, if 
simply supported, in order that the tensile strength in it shall not 
exceed 6,000 lbs. per square inch? 

Here P = 4,000; r = 10; r^ = i and p = 6,000. 

P 4,000 ^ -, 

,\ w = , = — , = i,26t: lbs. 

f 10 

and lo g^ — = ^ ^ ^. — = 2.3 whence from equation (6) 
* = iMI^ + ^X2., 1^^ = 1.14" 



^ Lo 4 J 6,000 



Rectangular Plates. If 2/ and 26 are the length and breadth 
of a rectangular plate, then for plates supported but not fixed, 
and for a uniformly distributed load w per square inch 



/ == - / 6 -^ 7 72~T~jJTT (9) 



3 . ^ 

and for fixed edges 



^ = l^\-rrirrij^. (10) 



2{P~V)P 
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If 2 = 6 equation (9) reduces to 

w 






8^ <") 






and equation (10) reduces to 

/ 1 w 

,t <"' 

The above equations, as before stated, are not to be relied on 
implicitly, but will serve as approximate gxiides only. This is 
particularly true in cast materials where heavy ribbing is used 
and where trained judgment is perhaps the best guide. 

89. Flat Stayed Sorfaces. One of the most important cases 
of flat plates occurs in boiler work, where large flat areas are held 
against pressure by stays at regular intervals over the surface. 
These stays are usually screwed into the plate and the projecting 
end is slightly riveted over to insure steam tightness. The various 
Inspection Bureaus and Insiurance Companies give practical 
formulae for the design of such plates, and these can be safely 
used. Thus the U. S. Board of Supervising Inspectors* and the 
American Boiler Makers' Association rules give for steel plates 

^' = -7- (13) 

Where if = pressure in lbs. per sq. in., / = thickness of plate in 
sixteenths of an inch, 5 =« greatest pitch of stays in inches, and C = 
^ constant as below given 

C= 1 12 for plates -^" thick and under. 
C-I20 " " over -^** thick. 

C=i4o " " with stays having a nut inside and outside. 
C-160 " " " " '' washers .5 as thick as 

the plate and of a diameter at least .5 the greatest pitch. 

*Scc General Rules and Regulations of U. S. Supervising Inspectors; also 
'^^ of American Bureau of Shipping. 



CHAPTER X 

CONSTRAINING SURFACES 

90. General Considerations. As the various members of a 
machine must move with definite relative motion, they must be 
retained in correct position by constraining surfaces. Thus 
a shaft is held in position by bearings which locate its axis 
of rotation, and by collars which prevent motion endwise. The 
relative motion of a pair of constrained members may be that of 
sliding, as in the case of an engine crosshead and its guide; 
rotation, as in the case of a shaft journal and its bearing; rolling, 
as in roller and ball bearings; or a combination of some of these 
as illustrated in certain forms of cams, where both sliding and 
rolling exist. Dry metallic surfaces, under any appreciable load, 
even when smoothly machined, will not slide over each other 
without abrasion. It is therefore necessary to keep rubbing 
surfaces separated by a thin film of some kind of lubricant, and 
the whole subject of the design of constraining surfaces is closely 
connected with the theory of lubrication.* 

It has been pointed out in Chapter IV, that when bath or 
forced lubrication is maintained, the friction between two rubbing 
surfaces is independent of the character of the material of which 
the surfaces are composed; but when the surfaces are " imper- 
fectly" lubricated the frictjonal resistance depends somewhat on 
the metals used. Experience has shown that like metals usually do 
not rub together well. Thus steel on steel (except when hardened), 
steel on wrought iron, or cast iron on cast iron, are poor combina- 
tions except where the velocity is low and the pressure light. If two 
rubbing surfaces of cast iron can be run together for some time 
without cutting, they take on hard glazed surfaces which vnW. run 
well together. This is well illustrated in slide valves and pistons of 



* See Chapter IV. 
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sieam engines. Care must be exercised ihal the surfaces are well 
lubricated when first put in ser\'ice. Soft steel and wrought iron 
'^'il! both run well on hardened steel, and hardened steel may 
M run on hardened steel at very high pressures and velocides, if 
llie surfaces are ground true, and polished. Steel and wrought 
"■on nilt run very well on brass or bronze. The alloys of cop|)er, 
'in, iinc, antimony, lead, etc., commonly known as anti-friction 
"^ babbitt metals, run extremely well with steel or wrought- 
"■'in Journals.* Innumerable alloys of this kind are upon 
'he market under different names. They can be made of any 
'Jfgrcc of hardness, depending largely upon the proportion of 
sniimony used. Very hard alloys of this kind are sometimes 
liriown as white brass. In using babbitt metal for heavy pres- 
sures, care should be exerci.sed that the particular alloy selected 
IS hard enough so as not to flow under the applied pressure. 
Other materials, such as wood, are sometimes used for rubbing 
surfaces. The conditions which influence the selection of 
ttialcrials for rubbing surfaces, and the practical considerations 
governing their application, will be more fully discussed in con- 
nection with the several forms of constraining surfaces. 

The most common forms of motion in machines are rectilinear 
translation and rotation; therefore the most important forms of 
constraining surfaces are 

(a) Sliding surfaces, for the constrainment of rectilinear 
motion. 
^_ (b) Journals and bearings, for the constrainment of motion 
^^H of rotation. 



SLIDING SURFACES 



Forms of Sliding Pairs. The stationary member of a pair 
"^f surfaces, which have reladvc sliding motion, is usually called 
the guide, while the moving part has various names depending 
t>n the sen.ice, as the ram of a shaping machine, the table of a 
planing machine, or the crosshead of an engine. The general 
'ftm sliding member will be used here to denote the moving 
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member. Sliding pairs may be classified by the degree of lateral 
€Oiistraiiiment afforded the slider by the guides, and tjiis may be 

(a) Partial lateral constrainment. 

(b) Complete lateral constrainment. 

In either case the rubbing surfaces of the guide and sliding 
member may be either square, angular, or circular. Thus Fig. 
74 (a) shows a form of angular guide much used on planing ma- 
chines while Fig. 74 (b) shows a set of square guides for a similar 
purpose. In each case the lateral constrainment is only partial, 
the tendency of the platen to raise being resisted by gravity. 
Fig. 75 (a) shows the crosshead of a steam engine with an angular 
guide. Here, lateral constrainment is complete. Fig. 75 (b) is 
also a steam-engine crosshead with circular gmding surfaces. 
This form of surface may be considered as a special form of the 





Fig. 74 (a). Fig. 74 (b). 

angular type. If the circular guiding surfaces have a common 
centre at O, the crosshead is prevented from rotating around 
only by the connecting-rod ; and as long as it is so held from 
rotating the lateral constrainment is complete. If the surfaces 
have different centres as Oi Oj, it is obvious that rotation cannot 
take place. Figs. 76 (a) and 76 (b) show square and angular 
guides where constrainment is complete. 

The characteristic which distinguishes the square guide from 
the angular one is that in the square guide two sets of adjustments 
must be made to compensate for wear, while in the case of the 
angular guide one set only is needed. Thus in Fig. 76 (a), vertical 
wear must be compensated for by lowering the piece A, while 
lateral wear is taken up by the set screws C which press against 
the wearing strip or gibS. In Fig. 76 (b) lateral and vertical wear 
are both compensated for by the set screws C which press upon 
the gib D. Sometimes D is made tapering and provided with a 
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^Hprcw adjustment so thai it can be moved endwise, thus com- 
^■^cnsaling for wear. In such cases the set screws C are omitted. 
As to the relative merits of square and angular guiding sur- 
faces, il may be said, in general, that square surfaces arc easier to 
machine and fit than the angular ones. There are many places, 
however, such as the cross slides of lathe carriages, where the 
angular guide is much more convenient. In places such as lalhe 
beds the V guides commonly used have ihe advantage of auto- 
matically taking up lost motion, no matter how badly they are 
worn. But, as a rule, the bearing surfaces of such V guides are 

ry small and wear soon begins to be apparent, especially as the 
ar from the carriage is usually concentrated on a short por- 




tion of the bed. There is a tendency among manufacturers to 
discard the V guide in favor of flat surfaces. English pracrice, 
especially in large tools, is in advance of American practice in this 
[(articular. A combination of V and flat guides is also often 
used. 

92. General Principles. If a short block, Fig. 77, slides 
backwarfi and forward ujion another member B, carrying a fixed 
load P. iT is evident that, if the material in A and B were homo- 
geneous and the velocity were uniform throughout the stroke, 
Ihe frictional resistance and consequent wear would be practically 
uniform over the whole surface of B. These conditions arc 
difficult to attain and seldom occur in practice. Since A must 
be stopped and started at each end of the stroke, it follows that 
E velocity cannot be uniform; although in some machines such 
I phle planers this condidon is approximated. Usually, how- 
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ever, the velocity varies from zero at the beginning to a maximum 
somewhere near the middle of the stroke, as in the case of engine 
crossheads, shaping machines, etc. Again, the load P may vary 
greatly. Thus in the steam engine, the normal pressure P be- 
tween the crosshead and its guide is zero at each end of the stroke 
and a maximum near mid-stroke. The velocity of the crosshead 
also varies from zero at each end of the stroke to a maximum 
near mid-stroke. In the ordinary case the greatest frictional 
resistance* and wear will occur near mid-stroke, because both 
velocity and normal pressure between the bearing surfaces are 
greatest at this position. If the crosshead could be made the 
same length as the guide, the unit bearing pressure, at the middle 
of the stroke, would be practically uniform over the whole surface, 
and would be small compared to the unit normal pressure attained 
when the crosshead is short. For positions of the crosshead near 
mid-stroke the wear would be approximately equal over the whole 
surface, and much less than when the crosshead is very short, 
but still theoretically greater than at the end positions, when both 
velocity and normal pressure are zero. It has been found by 
experience that when the sliding block and guide are made 
the same length, the wear, even under varying load and ve- 
locity, is very small, and more uniform over the entire contact 
surfaces. 

It is seldom possible, however, to make the sliding member 
the same length as the guide. Thus in lathe carriages, the rams 
of shaping machines, and the tables of planing machines, the 
sliding member is, in some machines, shorter than the guide, and 
in other machines longer. In most cases of this kind the wear 
is liable to be greater on one part of the guide, or sliding member, 
than on another. Thus in the case of a shaping machine the 
ram seldom operates at full stroke, and the wear on the back end 
of the ram is very small, the result being that when appreciable 
wear takes place on the forward end of the ram, and the guides 
are readjusted to compensate for the same, the back end of the 
ram will not pass through the guides at all, hence the 

♦ See Art. 32. 
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idjustment must be somewhat slack, and accurate work 
canDOt be done. In other machines the excessive local wear 
comes on the guide, and a similar result occurs. Professor Sweel* 
has corrected this difficulty, in certain machines which he has 
built, by reducing the wearing surface on that portion of the slid- 
ing member or guide, as the case may be, where the tendency to 
^pear is least. He has suggested the following convenient method 
^H laying out the wearing strips on the surface of a sliding member, 
^^g. 78 shows a sliding surface such as is found on the ram of a 
shaping machine, where little wear occurs on the back or right- 
hand end as here shown. The shaded portions represent the 
parts of the surface which have been relieved, leaving the wearing 




strips S, S, and S^, etc. To lay off the surface, draw the diagonal 

1. 6 across the surface to be rcHevcd. From a draw the line ac, 

making any convenient angle with the horizontal. Lay off ce 

"■■"lual to the width of the face x. Draw de parallel lo ac and take 

ihe vertical distance above the point of intersection of ab and de 

^ 1m the first gap, and the corresponding vertical distance below 

^b^ point of intersection for the first wearing strip, repeating tliis 

^P^aiion to the end of the surface. Similar wearing strips should 

" w cut in the opposite direction on the other member, if it is 

comparatively long; but where a short block slides in a long 

Kiiide, the guide only need be relieved. 

93, Bearing Pressures on Sliding Surfaces. It is pointed out 
'" -Vlicle 32 that the tendency of a loaded flat surface to expel 
'w lubricant is resisted to a certain degree by the \iscoaty of 



•ProffsBOf Sweet has embodied some of his experience in this line in a little 
"Mlled "Things ihat arc Usually Wrong," which will well lepity reading. 
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the lubricant, and its power to adhere to the stationary member, 
This resisting power is much less marked in sliding surfaces ihsn 
in rotating surfaces, as here the motion is intermittent. Il is 
difficuh therefore lo lubricate .sliding surfaces as cflicienlly as 
rotating surfaces, and, in general, they must be considered as 
"imperfectly" lubricated surfaces. The unit bearing pressure 
that can be sustained by sliding surfaces is. therefore, much less 
than can be borne by rotating journals. Further, it is difficult B 
obtain initially true sliding surfaces and, as pointed out abore, 
very difficult to maintain iht-Lr accuracy under serWce. The 
sliding part, and also the guides themselves, should, therefore, be 
designed for rigidily; in fact considerations of strength seldom 
need to be considered, but the guides should be so sdff that 1 
localized pressure will not occur. It is not surpriang, in view 
of these considerations, that the allowable bearing pressures as 
fixed by practice vary greatly, e\'en with similar classes of work- 
Owing to the difficulties of lubrication and compensation forwear, 
it may be stated, as a general principle, that the bearing pressure 
must be kept so low that wear is inappreciable, if accurate sur- 
faces are lo be maintained. 

The following arc average values of bearing pressures fM 
different forms of sliding surfaces, as fixed by practice; 
Crossheads,* stationary slow-speed engines 30 lbs, to 50 II 
" " high " " 10 

" marine engines 50 " " 75 

94. Lubrication of Sliding Surfaces. Sliding surfaces are 
difficult to lubricate efficiently on account of ihe "wiping" acti'>'' 
of the shding member. In high-speed engines, bath lubricatio" 
is commonly obtained by enclosing the running parts, and allo^*" 
ing them to run in what practically amounts to an oil bath. 

Where this cannot be done, care must be exercised in th^ 
manner in which the lubricant is supplied. If possible, whe*^ 
the guide is horizontal, the lubricant should be supplied ne**" 
the middle of the guide. Theoil grooves in the moving part should 
also be given careful consideration. From the theory of lubric*' 

* See Trnns. A. S. M. E., Vol. XVIIl, page 753, 
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lit is evident that the oil channels on all constraining surfaces 
tlld be at rigkl angles to the direction of motion, wherever the 
velocity is great enough to draw lubricant between the surfaces. 
If made otherwise their effect is to relieve any tendency to form 
a pressure film. The grooves in crossheads, and other sliding 
members, should, therefore, be made as in Fig. 79 (a) and not as 
in 79 (b). In either case the grooves should be stopped some 
distance from the edge of the surface so as not to facilitate the 
escape of the oil. When the load is so heavy that forced lubrica- 
tion must be used, the system of grooves shown in Fig. 79 (b) is 
correct; the oil being forced in at O. Care should also be taken 
that the outer edges of the slider, and the edges of the oil grooves, 
are chamfered so as to assist the entrance of the lubricant. If 
the edges are square and sharp their scraping effect may seriously 
impair the lubrication. Where the guiding surfaces are very 
long, as in planing machines, oiling devices such as rollers dipping 
in an oil pocket, placed at intervals along the guides, are very 
effective. 

^MS. Forms of Bearings. The part of a machine frame, or 
^■er member, which constrains a rotating member, such 
B^a shaft, is known as a bearing. That portion of the 
rotating member which engages with the bearing is known as a 
journal. Journals are necessarily circular in all cross- sect ions, 
but their proiile may be cylindrical, conical, spherical, or even 
more complex in form, as in the case of thrust bearings. (See 
Art. 105.) 
■•One or more of the following considerations affect the design 
; bearing proper: — 

Rigidity, in order that the alignment may not be seriously 
affectc<l by deflection. 
|b) Strength, to resist rupture under the greatest loads. 
[c) Adjustment, to compensate for wear. 
Jd) Formation and maintenance of an oil film. 
[e) Automatic adjustment, to insure alignment. 
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(aandb). Theinsidediameter,or bore of the bearing, andal» 
its length are fixed by the dimensions of the journal which engages 
with it; and the required strength and rigidity may be secured 
by a proper distribution of metal in accordance with the general 
principles discussed in Chapter III, and which apply to all forms 
of bearings, as far as strength and stiffness are concerned. 

Usually the question of strength does not enter into the design 
of the main part of the bearing. If, however, the cap A, Fig, 80, 
should be called upon to carry the load, as is often the case, itsdi- 
mensions should, in general.be checked for strength, and itsdeagn 
should be such that stiffness is secured. The exact distribution of 
the pressure over a bearing is not known; but the assumption 
that the cap is a beam loaded at the centre and of a length equal 
to the distance between the cap bolts will give dimensions on ihe 
safe side for strength and deflection. The greatest bending 
moment and deflection for such beams are given in Case IXi 
Table i. It is impossible to adjust the cap bolts so as to be sure 
that the load is uniformly distributed among them, and the uD- , 
certainty of the initial .stress due to screwing up the nuts makes j 
the problem more dilhcult. For this reason the cap bolls shoul" | 
be designed to carry more than the apparent load. If only I*'*' ^ 
boils are used each should be designed for two-thirds of the total 
load; if four are used each should he able to carry one-third of 
the load with an apparent stress of nol more than 6,000 lbs. pC 
square inch. 

The last three items, c, d and e, affect the form of the bearinS" 
Consider first c and d. It is evident that the metal of the beaiioS 
will wear away most rapidly in the line of greatest pressure, heO<^^ 
adjustment for wear should also be along this line. It folio** 
also that the bearing should be parted at right angles to the U"^^ 
of greatest pressure. Thus, if ihe load on the shaft be a simp^ 
vertical load P, as in Fig. 80, wear will lake place only on ^^^ 
bottom half of [he bearing. If this wear is so small as not '° 
interfere with the ahgnment of the shaft, or if all the bearir>6^ 
on the shaft wear uniformly, adjustment may be made by loweri-*^^ 
the cap A. If the shaft must occupy a fixed position relative; ' 
the frame of the machine, alignment must be maintained ■'■' 
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raising the lower bearing surface. Where ihis is desirable the 
lower wearing surface is usually made separate from the pillow- 
block, as in Fig. 82, thus allowing the bcariag to remain fixed 
in position, while the wearing part may be raised to compensate 
for the wear. If the load P, Fig. 80, be in an upward direction, 
all necessary adjustment may be made by means of the cap. 

It was shown in Articles 32 and 33 that a Journal will auto- 
matically tend to form a film of lubricant between itself and the 
bearing. If the conditions under which the lubricant is supplied 
are correct, fluid pressure may thus be created between the 
1 and bearing provided the surface of the bearing is con- 

wus for some distance on each side of the line of action of Ike 





W. The greatest pressure will be found near this line of action. 
Ills evident that ihe bearing shown in Fig, 80 fulfills both these 
fWluirements for vertical load either upward or downward; but 
is unsuited for lateral pressure from the standpoints both of ad- 
justmeni for wear and lubrication. 

Suppose, however, that the journal carries a heavy vertical 
I'laf! P (Fig. 81), and is subjected at the same time to a heavy 
iiorizontal bell pull P,. The resultant of these forces is P,, and 
liic arrangement of parts shown in Fig. 81 is correct for motion 
of rotation in eilher direction. If P, be reversed in direction 
'he rcsuhant of P, and P, will be P„ and the arrangement is not 
•Wrecl for adjustment against wear, and very defective as far as 
lubrication is concerned, as the surface is broken near the point 
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where the greatest film pressure should exist. Beariags of itus 
form are often used in steam-engine work, and in such cases 
the force P, due to the steam pressure on the piston, is 
continually re\ersed in direction. Another adjustment (or 
a similar case is shown in Fig. 82. Here the shoe or botloni 
"brass" can be raised up by introducing thin "shims," or liners, 
underneath it; while lateral wear can be taken up by setting oul 
the "cheek pieces" B, by means of the wedges D. Proviaonis 
thus made, by this arrangement, for taking up wear in all dirct- 
tions and keeping the shaft accurately aligned and located. For 
horizontal pressures in either direction the resultant P, passes 
close to the point at which the bearing is parted; and hence [he 
best conditions for lubrication do not exist. Pressure films more 




or less perfect, depending on the oil supply, will form on the lower 
shoe, but the continual reversing of the lateral pressure P, hardly 
allows rime for the formation of pressure films on the cheeks. 
These reversals in pressure, however, allow the lubricant to be 
carried by the shaft, first under one cheek, and then under the 
other, thus lubricadng them effectively. 

Sometimes a bearing consists of a conical bushing split at 
some convenient place, as shown in Fig. 83. By releasing the 
nut A, and screwing up on B. the bushing may be forced into 
the frame C, thus closing the bore of ihe bushing slightly and 
compensating for wear. It is obvious thai once the bore of the 
bushing is worn eccentric, no amount of taking up can rectify 
its shape; in fact taking up wear in this manner tends to destroy 
the fit of the journal in the bearing. Occa.sionally the journal 
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itself is made conical, and adjustment for wear is made by moving 
the shaft endwise. The application of such bearings is limited 
to short shafts, such as machine-tool spindles. 

Machine bearings are made in many forms, depending on 
the location and service. The bearings are sometimes split 
into three pieces, and various other means of compensating for 
wear are used, but the fundamental principles outlined above 
regarding the point where the bearing should be parted apply 
to all forms. 

Consider the last item (e, automatic adjustment). In long 
lines of shafting, which tend rapidly to get out of adjustment, it 
is desirable that the bearing be 
Butomatically to the chang- 
ing position of the shaft, 
in order to avoid localized 
[irtssure, which would re- 
■-iilt in heating. In fast- 
tunning machinery, also, 
^tith as countershaft-s, dy- 
namos, and motors, where 
perfect alignment is neces- 
sary, self-adjusting bearings 
have been found almost 
essential. Fig. 84 shows a 
l^aring of this kind as used in dynamo and motor bearings. 
The sleeve A has a spherical surface turned upon the outside, 
Ilie centre of the surface being at O. This surface engages with 
1 similar surface bored in the outer casing B. The sleeve may 
<mvel in any direction, but the centre line of the shaft must 
slwiys pass through O. When a shaft has only two bearings of 
Ihis kind it is evident that perfect alignment can be secured, 
*ithiii the range of motion of the sleeves. Similar devices are 
"scd in the ca,se of long shafdng, where many bearings must be 
1^1. Ii is obvious that the fundamental principles regarding 
^I'lfstracni for wear and maintenance of the oil film, apply to all 
l^aritigs of this form also. 

96. Practical Construction of Bearings. It was shown in 
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Article 88 that metal such as brass, bronze, and the white alloys 
make excellent bearing surfaces for wrought-iron or steel journals, 
on account of their anti-friction qualities. It is to be noted that 
even in the case of perfect lubrication, where the character of the 
rubbing surfaces is less important once the oil film is esUMished^ 
care must be exercised in the selection of the material for the 
bearing surface, in order that abrasion may not occur before the 
film is formed, or in case of failure of the film. There is a further 
advantage in having the bearing surface softer than the journal, 
in that it is very desirable to have the journal maintain its form 
against wear, which it is more likely to do when rubbing against 
a soft surface than it would against one harder than itself. The 
bearing itself should be rigid, so as to insure proper alignment of 
the shaft. Rigidity, against even moderate pressure, could not 
ordinarily be attained if the entire bearing member were made 
of the white alloys, and economy prohibits the use of brass and 
bronze for the entire bearing. It is customary, therefore, to 
make the main body of the bearing of cast iron (or sometimes a 
steel casting), and to fit into it wearing surfaces of the softer 
metals. These wearing surfaces may be either rigidly attached 
to the main castings or may be removable. In Fig. So is shown a 
bearing of the type commonly used for heavy shafts when the 
babbitt-metal lining is rigidly attached by means of dovetail 
shaped recesses, into which the babbitt is poured in a molten 
state. The necessary shrinkage due to cooling, which would 
leave the lining loose in the recesses, is usually overcome by 
hammering the babbitt, when cold, till it again fills the recesses, 
and then boring the babbitt to size. For cheap work the lining 
is often cast to size on a metal mandrel and no further work put 
upon it, but for all good work the bore of the lining is cast small 
enough to allow of hammering or pcening, and then boring to a 
smooth surface. Fig. 8i shows removable linings of brass or 
bronze which are circular in section, and are prevented from 
turning when in place by the parting piece 5. This parting 
piece, or *' liner," also permits taking up wear by reducing 
its thickness as occasion requires. Fig. 82 shows an ar- 
rangement of wearing surfaces common on horizontal steam- 
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Es, The cap C is babbitted with some form of 
ice there is no wear upon it, all the pressure being 
either downward or sidewise. The "quarter boxes" B. and the 
lower box or shoe .4, may be of brass or bronze, or of cast iron 
lined with babbitt. Where there is danger of the boxes breaking, 
ihrough pounding by the shaft, and where il is desired to use a 
babbitt metal, they may be made of brass or bronze and babbitt- 
lined. When cast-iron wearing surfaces are used, and compensa- 
lion tor wear is important, as in the case of machine tools, it is 
customary to make the wearing surfaces removable as indicated 
in Fig. 8:. For less accurate work the bearing surface is part of 
ihe main casting itself, machined to the required size. Hardened 
sleel bearing surfaces are obtained by making circular shells or 
"bushings," of the required internal diameter, and of sufficient 
ihickness to insure strength. These bushings are forced into 
openings in the main casting and no pro\ision for taking up wear 
is made. If the forcing operation closes the bore of the bushing, 
ills "lapped" out with emery and oil to the required size. Where 
the bearing must work under water, as in the case of a propeller 
shaft or the lower bearing of a vertical turbine water wheel, a 
lining of lignum \itx or other hard wood is often used. The 
sumiunding water furnishes the only lubricant necessary in such 
cases. A detailed description of the many arrangements of 
Ijcaring surfaces is beyond the scope of this treatise. 

When the bearing must work under trying conditions, as on 
shipboard or in a heated room, and there is some question as to 
whether the heat of friction will be dissipated by radiation, the 
Itaring is cast hollow so that water may be circulated around it, 
lliU3 canying off the heat and maintaining the lubrication. In 
sn emergency, water may be allowed to run over the outside 
"f the bearing, accomplishing the same purpose. High-grade 
Marine work, and large stationary-engine installations, are often 
f<juipped with a complete system of water circulation on the most 
'tnponant bearings. 

JOURNALS 

■ Theoretical Design of Journals. The considcrationa 
Eling the design of any journal are one or more of the following: 
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(a) Strength to reast rupture. 

(b) Rigidity, or stiffness, to prevent undue yielding. 
fc) Maintenance of form against wear. 

(d) Maintenance of lubrication. 

(e) Radiation of the heat due to frictional resistance. 
The first two considerations, strength and rigidity, are 

covered by the general principles laid down in Chapter III. and 
are more fully considered in Chapter XI, where the special prob- 
lems in connection with shafts are discussed. Economy of 
material dictates that themmmMtJ diameter of shaft be conaslcni 
with the applied bending and twisting moments. 

The third consideration (c) particularly affects such journals 
as those on the spindles of grinding machines and machine tools 
generally, where the accuracy of the product depends on the aaii- 
racy of the journals. Usually, in such cases, the wearing surface 
must be so great, in order to reduce the wear to an inappreciable 
amount, that the consideration of strength does not enter into the 
computations. 

The considerations, (d) and (e), are closely correlated. It 
was shown in Articles 32 and 33 that if the unit bearing pressure 
on the journal is not too great, the lubricant, because of its 
viscosity, may be drawn in between the journal and the bearing, 
thereby reducing the frictional reastance. This frictional re- 
sistance can never be reduced to zero even with perfect lubrica.' 
tion. The energy thus absorbed appears as heat, and is radiaieo- 
to the surrounding air by the metallic surfaces of the bearing • 
the temperature of which rises tiU the rate of radiation equaU^ 
that at which heat is being generated. In well-deagned ma-^ 
chinery the temperature of the bearing should not exceed 150° F_ 
The raising of the temperature of the bearing has a tendency to 
lower the viscosity of the lubricant, and if the bearing becomes 
too hot, the lubricant becomes so thin that the pressure squeezes 
it out completely, and failure of the bearing by abrasion occurs. 
It is evident, therefore, that a journal of given dimensions may 
carry a given load very satisfactorily under certain conditions, and 
fail absolutely under others, the same lubricant being used in 
each case. The consideration of the proper radiation of the heat 
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generated is. therefore, most important. It maybe assumed, without 
scrioiis cTror, that the rate of radiation of heat is proportional to 
the projected area of the bearing. The number of heat units 
which will be radiated from a unit of surface, at any given 
difference in lempcraiure between the bearing and ihe surround- 
ing air, is a fixed quantity for any set of conditions; and if the 
heat of friction per unit area is greater than can be radiated 
at the desired bearing temperature, the temperature of the bearing 
must rise till equilibrium is obtained. It follows therefore that 
for any desired bearing temperature the work of friction per unit 
of projected area of bearing must not exceed the rate of radiation 
per unit of projected area, or 

■ f'wV ^K or wV = - (i) 

Riere ;' is [he coefficient of friction, w Ihe load in pounds per 
unit of projected area, V the velocity of rubbing in feet per 
minute, and K the rate of radiation per unit of projected area in 
foot pounds pLT minute, to be determined experimentally. 

1[ is 10 be especially noted that if ." be considered as constant, 
increasing the diameter of a journal (the number of revolutions 
and the total load remaining constant) does not materially affect 
Ihe development or dissipation of heat, since the velocity of rub- 
bing is incrca'icd in the same ratio as radiating surface is in- 
creased. If, however, the bearing be lengthened, the radiating 
surface is increased and the work of friction remains unchanged, 
with Ihe same total load as before. This last statement, while 
true for im]>erfeclly lubricated surfaces, is only approximately 
imc for bearings with perfect lubrication as will be seen 
presently. 

The amount of heat which will be radiated from a bearing 
has been experimentally determined by Lasche.* The curves 
shown in Fig. 84 (a) are those shown in his Fig. 57, transformed 
into Enghsh units, and with the scale of radiation further modified 
so as to read in foot pounds per square inch of projected area 
second, instead of per square Inch of actual bearing surface. 
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Curve I represents actual experimental results, with bearings ol 
the usual proportions, in still air. Curve a is for bearings wbidi 
are connected to large iron masses, or which are ventilated hja 
currents. Curve 3 was calculated from theoretical con^en- 
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Fig. 84 (a). 



tions. It gives the radiation from a very thin bearing or sleeve 
and indicates that radiation is more effective as the bearing be- 
comes thicker, as might be expected; for metal is a better con- 
ductor of heat than air, and hence the thick bearing more easily 
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s the heat away to a greater radiating surface. The values 
obtained from these curves may therefore be used for A' in 
equation (i). Lasche points out that though these experiments 
represent only a limited variety of conditions, they are probably 
on the safe ade and will serve at least as a very useful check in 
designing. 

If, in designing a journal, the value of /i can be deter- 
mined, equation (i) and Fig, 84 (a) give the relations which 
roust exist between the velocity and pressure in order that the 
safe bearing temperature may not be exceeded; or if the pressure 
and velocity are fixed by other circumstances, Fig. 84 (a) indicates 
whether radiation must be assisted by artificial means, such as 
uater circulation or currents of air. 

98. Imperfectly Lubricated Journals. It has been shown in 
- [ iclcs 32 and 33 that the value of y, for imperfectly lubricated 
Mirtaces, is a very variable quantity, even for the same simulta- 
neous values of velocity and pressure. Not only does it vary with 
velocity, pressure, and temperature, but the regularity of the 
oil supply (over which the designer has httle control) affects it 
much more seriously. Further, bearings running under the 
same nominal load and velocity give widely different values of 
frictional resistance and temperature rise, depending on whether 
the load is constant or intermittent, or whether the motion is 
steady or vibratory, etc. Notwithstanding this, equation (i) may 
be made to serve as a useful check in doubtful cases by assum- 
iog a safe value of /•. 

The assumption is sometimes made that /' is a constant ; and 

formuht of the form w V = — = C. where C is a constant that 
;^ 

has been determined from practice, are much used. Thus if w be 

expressed in pounds per square inch of projected area and V in 

feet per minute, Mr, Fred W, Taylor* gives for mill work C = 

24,cxx>; and says that C = 12,000 is not safe for cast-iron bearings 

with ordinarylubrication. If the rise of temperature in the bearing 

J taken as 75** and Z' be taken as .015, which is ordinarily a safe 
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value, then from curve i, Fig. 84 (a,),K = 222, whence C = — = 

222 

= i5,cxx). From curve 2, /f = 384 whence for ventilated 

.015 

^84 

bearings C = = 25,600. These values agree with Mr. 

.015 

Taylor's limits better than would be expected. 

All formulae of this empirical form must be considered, as 
far as imperfectly lubricated journals are concerned, as applying 
only to the conditions and range for which they have been found 
true, and for which /^ is apparently constant. This is more 
evident when the wide variation of the value of such constants 
as determined by practice is considered. Thus Mr. H. G. Reist 
gives, as the practice of the General Electric Company on generates 
bearings, a limiting value of C = 50,000 for bearing pressures from 
30* to 80 poimds per square inch. Mr. H. P. Been gives the 
practice of one of the largest Corliss engine builders as C= 
60,000 to 78,000 for bearing pressures not higher than 140 
pounds per square inch. 

Unwin, page 249, gives values of a similar constant, .?, which 
corresponds to the following values of C: 

Locomotive Crank Pins 250,000 to 375,000 

Locomotive Axles 200,000 

Marine Engine Crank Pins 50,000 to 75,000 

Stationary Engine Crank Pins i5»ooo to 50,000 

Railway Carriage Axles 75,ooo to 100,000 

Crank Shaft Bearings 7»5oo to 20,000 

The great variation in these values of C is no more than might 
be expected in view of the foregoing, and also in view of the 
diflerence in lubrication and in radiating capacities of bearings, 
due to material, form, and location. While, therefore, these 
coefficients may form a guide, and while doubtful cases may be 
checked for heating by equation (i), care should be exercised that 
the bearing pressure is kept within the limits which wiU admit 
of good lubrication. The allowable bearing pressures as fixed 
by practice for various classes of machines are given in the follow- 
ing table, and it may be noted that these are more accuraidy 
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known than the values of ai, or the values of the coefficient of 
radiation K, 

Economy in the use of material and the importance of mini- 
mizing the work of friction suggest that the diameter of the 
journal shall be as small as is consistent with strength and stiff- 
ness. With the diameter of the journal determined by these 

TABLE XIII 

BEARING PRESSURES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF BEARINGS 



Class of Bearing and Condition of Operation. 



Bearings for very slow speed as in turntables in 
bridge work .•.* 

BeariofB for slow speed and intermittent load as in 
pUDOi presses 

Locomotive Wrist Pins 

Locomotive Crank Pins 

Locomotive Driving Journals 

Railway Car Axles 

M«i„e Engine Main Bearings { JJiKSice 

Manne Engine Crank Pins 

f (highspeed) 
Stationaiy Engine Main Bearings for dead load.* 

for steam load . 
(high speed) 
overhung crank. . 

^ centre crank 

Stationary Engine Wrist Pins (high speed) 

[ (slow speed) 
Stationary Engine Main Bearings ' for dead load.* 

[ for steam load . 

Stationaiy Engine Crank Pins (slow speed) 

Stationary Engine Wrist Pins (slow speed) 

Gas Engines, Main Bearings 

^ Engines, Crank Pins 

Gas Engines, Wrist Pins 

Heavy fine Shaft Brass or Babbitt Lining 

^ht Line Shaft Cast Iron Bearing Surfaces 

Generator and Dynamo Bearings 



Allowable Bearing Pressure in 
lbs. per Square Inch. 



7000 to 900G 



Stationary Engine Crank Pins 



3000 to 
3000 to 
1500 to 
190 to 
300 to 
275 to 
400 to 
400 to 

60 to 
150 to 



4000 

4000 

1700 

220 

325 

400 

500 

500 

120 

250 



QOO to 1500 

400 to 600 
1000 to 1800 



80 to 

200 to 

800 to 

1000 to 

500 to 

1500 to 

1500 to 

100 to 

15 to 

30 to 



140 
400 

1300 
1500 

700 
1800 
2000 

25 
80 



<^nsiderationSy it is evident that the length of the journal must 
^ such that the bearing pressure is within the allowable limit, 
h may be, however, that the length of the journal thus dcter- 
Diined will be so great that localized pressure may result; or it 
^y be that the type of machine will not allow space enough for 



* Weight of shaft, flywheels, etc. 



« 
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such a length of bearing. In such cases the diameter must be 

made larger and the length may be correspondingly decreased. 

While practice shows wide variations, it is found that the ratio 

of the length of the journal to its diameter (— j is fairly well 

defined for any given class of machinery. It often occurs, there- 
fore, that, when journals are designed with the ratio as fixed by 
practice, they have an excess of strength while barely satisfying 

the conditions as to bearing pressure. 

/ 

The following are average values of — as found in good 

a 

practice : 

TABLE XIV 



TYPE OF BEARING 


Values of ^ 


Marine Enirine Main Bearincrs 


I to I . 5 
I to 1 . 5 
li to 2.5 


Marine Enirine Crank Pins 


Stationary Enirine Main Toumals 


Stationary Enirine Crank Pins 


Stationary Ensine Crosshead Pins 


I to I . < 


Ordinary Heavy Shafting with Fixed Bearings .... 
Ordinary Shafting with Self-adjusting Bearings. . . 
Generator Beannfirs 


2 to 3 

3 to 4 

3 





99. Summary. From the foregoing the following statements 
may be made regarding imperfectly lubricated journals : 

(a) The minimum diameter of a journal is fixed by the con- 
siderations of strength and stiffness under the loads applied. 

(b) The smaller the diameter of the journal for a given co- 
efficient of friction, the less is the work of friction and consequent 
liability to heating. 

(c) The tendency of the bearing to heat, other things equal, 
is not materially affected by changing the diameter of the jour- 
nal, but is reduced by increasing the length. 

(d) The projected area of the journal must be such that the 
bearing pressure will be kept within the allowable limits for the 
particular conditions; and the ratio of length to diameter must 
not be so great that severe localization of bearing pressure is 
liable to result. These considerations may require a larger 
bearing than the previous requirements alone would demand. 
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^K (e) The work of friction, per unit area, must not exceed the 
rate of radiation, per unit area, for the allowable bearing tempera- 
lure. 

100. Perfectly Lubricated Journals. It was shown in Article 
33 thai if a Journal is supplied with sufficient lubricant, of 
proper viscosity, the journal itself may draw in the lubricant lill 
a film is formed under such a pressure ihat the load will be en- 
tirely lluid-bornc. With any given set of condilions, therefore, 
and perfect lubrication, a definite journal velocity will permit 
ihc carrying of a definite load per unit area upon the journal, 
and once ihe relation is established between the load, velocity, 
and coefficient of friction, it is conslanl. and not unstable, as 
i'l ihc case of imperfectly lubricated surfaces. 

ll was further shown that the following statements are true 
•■egarding perfectly lubricated surfaces. 

(a) The friction of perfectly lubricated surfaces for a given 
velocity depends very little on the materials which form the 
rubbing surfaces, but docs depend largely on the character of 
'h*.- lubricant. 

(b) The frictionol reEistance of perfectly lubricated journals 
'or any ^ven velocity is, within the limits of pressure under which 
'he oil fdm may be maintained, independent of the pressure; 
Uhai is, !• IV = a constant). 

(c) The coefficient of friction of perfectly lubricated surfaces, 
'"^r any given pressure, varies very nearly as the square root of 
^"Hocily, for velocilies up to 500 ft, per minute; approximately 
^^ the fifth root of the velocity for velocilies between 500 and 
^■Ooo ft. per minute; and Is practically independent of the velocity 
■Or values above 3,000 ft. per minute. 

The first of these statements has been abundantly verified 
"y experiment and is discussed more fully in Article qo. 

The following table, which is one of the several given in 
Tower's report, shows clearly the truth of the second statement, 
'w iht frictional reastance is seen lo remain practically constant 
*ilh all loads at any fixed velocity. The frictional resistance 
'' also seen 10 vary very nearly as the .square root of the velocity. 
_Tabli;VIII, Article 33, which was deduced from Table XV, shows 
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the coefficients of friction for the range of pressures and velociiics 
gi\en, the latter not exceeding 500 ft. per minute. 
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Tower's experiments at different temperatures show that thi^^^ 
coefficient of friction, for the above range of pressure and velod — — 
ticsidecreasesasthe temperature increases. His principal cxperi- — " 
ments, from which Table XV is talvcn, were conducted at 90° F. - — 
and without artiiJcial means of cooling the bearing. The differ— — 
ence between the coefficients of friction obtained at 90° F. and 
those obtained at temperatures as high as are usually allowed in 
practice, can be neglected, as far as designing is concemed,. 
especially since those at 90° are on the safe side. Tables VIII and- 
XV may, therefore, be taken as representing fairly well the rela- 
tion existing between pressure, velocity, and frictional resistance for 
this range, which fortunately covers the most usual conditions 
in practice. It is to be noted that at the greatest pressure and 
highest velocity, the bearing seized, indicating that with sucl« , 
velocity a lower pressure must be assigned, if a perfect oil film 
is to be maintained, or that with this greatest load a lower velocity | 
must be assigned, if the bearing is to radiate the heat of friction- 
The work of friction at 471 ft. per minute with a load of 520 lbs— 
is seen to be .771 X471 ==365 ft. lbs. per minute, or about 6 fl — 
lbs. per second. From curve I, Fig. 84 (a), it appears that tc^ i 
radiate this amount of energy, the bearing must attain a tempera 
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lure of over i io° F. above ihat of the surrounding atmosphere, or 
a total temperature of at least i8o°F, 

It is to be especially noted that within the limils of pressure 
where a perfect oil film will form, the frictional resistance, for a 
^ven velocity, is practically constant and independent of the 
pressure. (Sec Tabic XV.) 

The frictional resistance, and coefficient of friction, for bear- 
ings running at velocities of over 2,000 ft. per minute with perfect 
lubrication, have been quite fully determined by Wm. O. Lasche.* 
The experimental work was very extensive, the results very con- 
clusive, and should be carefully read by designers of high-speed 
machinery. A discussion of these experiments is beyond the 
sco|)e of this treatise, but a few of the most important results will 
be considered. Lasche found that at these high velocities the 
coefficient of friction was practically independent of the velocity, 
bui \aried inversely with the pressure as in the Tower experi- 
TOentv. and also varied inversely ivith the temperature. He found 
thit if u> be the bearing pressure in pounds per square inch, and I 
the temperature of the bearing in Fahrenheit degrees, then 

I'U'd - 32) = $1.2 ... . (2) 

■ - ■ (3) 



For velocities between 500 and 2,000 ft. per minute the co- 
efficient of friction varies about as the fifth root of the velocity, as 
ihnwn by the experiments of Stribeck. \s far as designing is con- 
wned, the difference between the coeiTicienls for this range and 
ihosc found by Lasche for the higher velocities, may be neglected, 
*^ Lasche's equation may be applied, without serious error, to 
ill velocities above 500 ft. per minute. 

Equation (3) may be written 

'■- = (^ <^' 

'"^i V is the rubbing velocity in ft. per minute. Since ." w V 
is the frictional loss per unit of projected area in foot pounds per 
""ioule, equation (4) may be used to compute the heat which a 
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perfectly-lubricated high-speed journal can radiate per square 
inch of projected area, and not rise above a temperature (. 

The limiting values of the pressure under which a perfect oil 
film can be maintained, at these high velocities, have not been 
fully determined. In Lasche's experiments a load of 213 pounds 
per square inch of projected area was carried at a velocity of 
1,968 ft. per minute. In Kingsbury's* experiments loads from 
80 to 86 pounds per square inch were re])eatedly carried al velo- 
cities up to 1,990 ft. per minute. In both Kingsbury's and 
Lasche's work either the oil circulation, or the bearing ii- 
self, was artificially cooled, thus materially assisting ihe radis- 
tion. 

The values given by these experiments were obtained on 
experimental machines and may be looked upon as limiting 
values. Successful practice in the design of steam turbine besr- 
ings gives velocities ranging from 1,800 to 3,000 ft. per minute. 
with pressures inversely as the velocity ranging from 80 10 50 
pounds per square inch. Where the pressure is as high as !fi 
pounds per square inch, it is found that the velocity must be 
kept below 1,800 fl.f per minute. The empirical equation 
li- V = 150,000 is much used for this class of work, and gives 
values agreeing with those just quoted. It is evident that nilh 
these high velocites the radiation must be assisted. Thus let ^ 
= 2,000 and w' = 75 in accordance with the empirical rule just 
given, and let it be required to keep the temperature / at 150'?- 
or a temperature of say 75° F, above the atmosphere. 

Then by equation (4) the frictional work is, 



fiW V = 



J ft. lbs. per minute or 14.5 fL 1 



51.2 X a,Qoo 
(150 — 32) 

per second, whereas the bearing alone, if connected to a heAfS 
iron frame, will, from Curve 3, Fig. 84 (a), radiate only 6.4 ft. IbS' 
per second. Since the specific heat of both water and oil »re 
known the supply of either necessary to carry off the 
heat of friction can be calculated. 

* Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol. XXVIl, page 415. 
+ Sec " Steam Tuibioes," by Frank Foster, page iSt. 
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^U is to be noted that with perfect lubrication the product /' w 
^^ny velocity is a constant qiianlily. It follows therefore that 
w any given total load IF the unit bearing pressure should be 
ept as high as possible provided ii does not exceed the max- 
iiu:n allowable value for the given conditions. For if the unit 
■earing pressure is decreased, either by increasing the diain- 
ter or length of the bearing, ihe coefficient of friction is cor- 
espondingly increased; hence the total frictional resistance i^ W 
s also increased. Care should, of course, be exercised in any 
:ase that the heat of friction is properly carried away. 

loi. Examples of Journal Design. Journals generally form 
in integral part of a shaft or spindle, and the determination of 
the stresses acting upon them is a part of the solulion of the 




s in the shaft itself. It is desirable, however, to point out 
tune of the special features of Journal design. 

The actual distribution of pressure over a journal, in the 
'iitection of the axis, is not known; but there is every reason to 
Mievc thai the distribution is (airly uniform. Thus bearings, 
^ a rule, wear quite uniformly over their entire length, where 
l^r alignment is maintained. It is customary, in the absence 
of exact data, to assume for compulations as to strength and 
rigidity that the load on the journal is concentrated at the 
■""Idle of its length. This assumption is on the safe side, and 
"ill sometimes ^vc shaft diameters excessively large as far as 
^in^ngth is concerned, 

I The following examples (a, b and c) show the most important 
!& of journal design. It is assumed in each case that the bear- 
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ings are imperfectly lubricated, which is the most common con- 
dition, but the application of the theory to perfectly lubricated 
journals is obvious. 

Example (a) . This case is illustrated in Fig. 85 . Here the cen- 
tre of the bearing is fixed at O, by the construction of the machine. 
The centre line of the pulley M is also fixed at XX ^ by the location 
which the belt must occupy, so that the pulley overhangs the 
bearing by the distance a. The diameter of the pulley rf is 40 
inches, a = 10 inches, the pull on the tight side of the belt is 500 
lbs., and the pull on the slack side is 300 lbs. It is required to 
determine the dimensions of the journal. 

The stresses induced in the journal are, torsional stress due 

d 
to the twisting moment {T^ — T^ -, flexural stress due to the bend- 

ing moment (ri -f Tj) a, and shear due to the direct pull Ti+r,. 
The last is small and is usually neglected (see Art. 26), and the 
journal may be considered as subjected to a combined bend- 
ing and twisting moment. Formula K^ or K^ (page 49), there- 
fore, applies. 

The bending moment M=(ri-f Tj) a=(5oo4-3oo) io=8,ooo 

d 
The twisting moment T = (Ti — T^ - = (500 — 300) 20 = 4,0^ 

Hence ^-= = — =^ 2 = x and taking -" = .8 it is found fra^ 

T 4,000 p 

Figure 9 that equation K2 applies 



.-. M^ = -[x-{-\/x^ + i] r = -[2 + v/2^ -f I ] 4,000 = 8,4.' 
2 2 

pi pnd^ 
From equation 7, page 94, M^ = — = . 

7^ p 7: X 10,000 

.'.(/ = 2)4 inches (nearly), or say 2)4^ 
If the length of the bearing be taken at 7 inches (see Table XI 

*u u • -11 K ^1 + ^2 500 -f 300 , 

the bearmg pressure will be — = = 50 i 

2>4 X 7 15-75 

which is a safe value. 
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If the number of revolutions be 300 per minute, and /« be 
taken as .015, the work of friction per unit of projected area will 

TT X 2 . 2C 

be 50 X .015 X 300 X — ^ = 133 ft. lbs. per min., or 2.2 

ft lbs. per sec. From Curve i, Fig. 84 (a) , it is seen that to radiate 
this amoimt of energy the temperature of the bearing will rise 
about 50° above the surroimding air. This is a safe value and 
the design is satisfactory. 

Example (b). Let the line of action of the load pass through 
the centre line of the journal, as in the case of the steam-engine 
crank pin in Fig. 86. Let the length of the crank be 18 inches, 
and the total maximum pressure on the crank pin be 25,00c 
pounds. What should be the dimensions of the crank pin in 
order to be safe against rupture and overheating? 

Referring to Table XIV, it is seen that journals of this charac- 
ter are short compared to their diameter, and hence are usually 
strong enough and stiff enough if designed for a bearing pressure 

/ 
low enough to prevent overheating. Let -^ be taken as 1.25. 

From Table XIII it is seen that 900 lbs. per square inch may be 
^fely carried on this type of pin. If d be the diameter of the 
pin and / the length, then the projected area of the pin is /x^ = 
i-25dxrf=i.25(f. 

Whence i.25rf'x 900 = 25,000 

or (P = 22.2 

. ' . ^ = 4.7 or say 5 inches, 
and / = 5X1.25 =6.25 inches. 

The pin may now be checked for strength. In a short pin of 
this kind it is more accurate to assume the load uniformly dis- 
Wbuted along the pin, than to assume it as concentrated at the 
middle. The pin may, therefore, be considered as a cantilever 
^i^iformly loaded with a load W = 25,000. 

Whence from Table I, case 3, the maximum bending moment 

Wl 25,000 X 6.25 „ . 1 1 

M = = —^ = 78,i2«; mch pounds 

2 2 
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. • . from equation 7, page 94, A/ = — or ^ == -y- = ^^ 

or ^ = ^^ — = 6,400 pounds nearly, which is a safe 

value. 

In a similar way the pin may be checked for deflection, if 
desired, by means of case 3, Table I. 

Example (c) . Sometimes the location of the bearing is depend- 
ent on the diameter of the shaft, which is unknown, and in such 
case a tentative method must be adopted. Thus in Fig. 86 neither 
the length of the bearing 5, nor the thickness of the crank hub /, 
can be definitely decided upon till something is known about the 
diameter of the journal. The diameter must therefore be as- 
sumed, and then checked by the equations which apply to the 
case. Usually a close estimate can be made from existing ma- 
chines of similar type. In the case of the steam-engine shaft, 
for example, it is known that the main journal is frequently about 
one-half the diameter of the cylinder. The data taken in example 
(b) correspond to a cylinder diameter of about 18 inches, and the 
journal diameter may therefore be assumed as 9 inches. From 
Table XIV, the length of the journal may be taken as 20 inches. 
The length of the hub should be at least 8 inches, for this di- 
ameter. The boss under the pin may be taken as f s" in height 
and since the pin, from case (/>), is 6.25 inches long, the total 
distance from the centre of the crank pin to the centre of the shaft 
may be assumed as 21K inches. The projected area of the 
journal is 9X20=180 square inches, which gives a bearing 

' 25,000 
pressure of ~ ~^~'~ = 140 pounds per square inch; and from Table 

XIII it is seen that this is a safe value as far as the load due to steam 
pressure is concerned. If the shaft also carries a heavy fly-wheel 
this must be taken into account (see next chapter). 

The stresses induced in the journal are of the same character 
as in case (a). Taking the length of crank / = 18 inches, and the 
pressure on the pin = 25,000 as before, then the bending moment 
Af = 25,000 X 21 K = 537.500 inch pounds, the twisting moment 
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M 

T = 25,000 X 18 = 450,000 inch pounds, whence — = 1.19 = 

Xy and taking -r = .8, equation K^ is found by Fig. 9 to apply to 

P 

the case. 

.'. M =^L[x -{- y/x^ 4. i] r = - [i . 19 + \/i.i9^ -h i] 450,000 
^ 2 

= 616,500. 

p 7/ • 1 \ J. 32 ^> 3 2 X 6 16,500 

From 7 (as m example a) p = ^ = ^^^ r^ — = 8,600, 

t: a ;r X 9 

which is a safe value and the design is satisfactory. 

102. Lubrication of Journals. The point of application of 
the lubricant is of utmost importance, and the method of supplying 
the lubricant to the journal sometimes materially affects the 
deagn of the bearing. The most common methods of feeding 
lubricants to rubbing surfaces as given in Article 30 apply fully to 
journals and may be classified as follows: 



Imperfect Lubrication 



Common oil hole. 
Common wick or siphon feed cup. 
Common drop sight feed cup. 
Oily pad against journal. 
Ring or chain feed. 
Centrifugal oiler. 
Compression grease cup. 

Bath lubrication. 
Perfect Lubrication < Flooded lubrication. 

Forced lubrication. 

In flooded lubrication (sometimes erroneously called forced 
lubrication), the oil is supplied to the bearing under a low pressure 
^hich insures that the journal is always flooded at the point of 
application, as in bath lubrication, but it does not force the 
lubricant between the surfaces. In forced lubrication the oil is 
supplied at a pressure in excess of the film pressure at the point 
^f application, and is thus forced in between the surfaces, no 
reliance being placed on the tendency of the journal to draw in 
^^ lubricant. The compression grease cup, while supplying 
^ne lubricant under slight pressure, gives only imperfect lubrica- 
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tion as the supply of lubricant is not copious as in the case of 
forced lubrication. 

In applying any of these methods of lubrication, therefore, 
except the compression grease cup and forced lubrication, care 
should be exercised that the point of application is at, or near, a 
ix)int of lowest pressure and at the place where the journal will 
naturally draw in the lubricant. Thus, in Fig. 80, if the pres- 
sure is always downward, lubricant can be supplied at H for 
motion in either direction. If the pressure were upward, an 
oil hole at H would not only be useless for supplying lubricant 
but would be fatal to good lubrication, as any tendency for a 
I)ressure film to form would be destroyed by relief of the pressure 
at the hole. In such a case the lubricant should be supplied 
from imderneath, or if the direction of rotation were anti-clock- 
wise an oil hole as shown at / would be good design. In forced 
lubrication the point of application should be the point of greatest 
bearing pressure, and the hydraulic pressure under which the oil 
is supplied should be greater than the maximum bearing pressure. 

While the decreased friction due to perfect lubrication is 
evident, it does not follow that an effort should be made to design 
every bearing so as to secure this advantage. In some places a 
simple oil hole is sufTicient, in others a constant supply from a 
wick feed will suffice, while again, with greater speeds, a ring 
oiling device is necessary. In many modern power instal- 
lations, with either steam turbines or reciprocating engines, 
very complete apparatus for supplying flooded lubrication will 
be found. The bearings are constructed so as to catch all the 
oil, as it leaves the journal, and pipes convey it to a central 
receiver. A pump continually circulates the oil to the various 
bearings, and in the best installations the oil is filtered and cooled 
during the circuit. The same results are obtained by flooded 
lubrication as with bath lubrication. Forced lubrication is 
resorted to only where the bearing pressures are excessive and 
beyond those which can be supported by the natural action of 
the film formed by rotation of the journal. (See Art. t^^,) 

The location and character of the oil grooves deserve special 
attention. If the velocity of the journal is so low as to draw in 
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lilllc lubricant the oil grooves should be so cut as to allow the 
lubricant to flow in near the points of greatest pressure. Grooves, 
Of scores on the journal ilsclf, have been found helpful in drawing 
\n the lubricant under such circumstances; especially where the 
Uibrieani is heavy. But where the velocity is above 25 feel per 
minute (sec Fig. 16), and for ordinary pressures, care should be 
a>ed that no oil grooves arc cut that will lend to prevent the 
formation of the pressure film. If the lubricant is delivered at 
J{. Fig. So, and the pressure is downward, oil grooves of any 
kind running from // which will distribute the oil over the surface 
of ilic journal, are allowable so long as they icrminatc at a liltle 
distance from ihe edge of the bearing. If the oil is delivered at 
I, and the pressure is either downward or upward, the grooves 
should be cut al right angles to the direction of motion, so as to 
liisiribuic the oil along the entire length of the bearing. If cut 
diagonally they will extend under the Journal toward the point of 
greatest oil pressure, thus relie\ing any tendency to the formation 
of a pressure film and the lubrication will not be as good as it 
would be if no grooves were present. 

The sharp edges of ail oil grooves should be carefully removed 
to facilitate the passage of the oil under the journal. The sharp 
e>ige-= of the bearings themselves should also be filed or scraped 
away for ihc same reason. Where one bearing surface encircles 
aearly one-hnlf of the shaft, as in Fig. 80, the surfaces should be 
-rlicvcd for .some little distance from the parting line to help 
'"■ wedging uciion of the oil and to insure the journal against 
aide pressure due to sprin^ng of the bearing under the load. 

r bearing which binds sidewise will not lubricate pro]>erly. 
THRUST BEARINGS 

103. General Considerations. When a shaft is subjected to 
a. heavy end thrust, either from the weight of the parts carried 
or on account of the power transmitted, the simple collars which 
are used to prevent end thrust in ordinary shafting will not 
suffice, and bearings of special form, knowTi as thrust bearings, 
nu.>«t be p^o^^ded. If the bearing is designed so that the thrust 
; taken on the end of the shaft it is called a step-bearing or 
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footstep-bearing. If the thrust bearing must be placed at some 
distance from the end of the shaft it is called a collar bearing. 

104. Step-Bearings. If the motion of rotation is very slow, 
as is the case in swinging cranes and similar work, a simple cast- 
iron step, as shown in Fig. 87, will meet the requirements, even 
if the pressure is hca\7. If, however, the velocity is high, this 
simple arrangement will not give good results, even when the 
pressure per unit area is low. It may be assumed, without great 
error, that the unit pressure between the faces of a newly fitted 
step-bearing is uniform at all points. The velocity of rubbing, 
however, is a maximum at the outer edge, and, theoretically, it is 
zero at the geometric centre of the pivot. Since the wear is pro- 
portional to the product of pressure and velocity, it follows that 
the surface will wear unevenly, 
the greater wear taking place 
at the outer edge. This will 
bring a concentrated pressure 
it other points, and heating and 
cutting may result. It isalwafs 
advisable in heavy work, forlhis 
reason, to remove the wearing 
surface near the center, where 
the motion is slowest, and 
where eventually ihe greatest concentration of pressure is likely 
lo be produced (sec Fig, 87). Decreasing the bearing pressure 
by increasing the surface, is effective within Umits, since the 
area increases as the square of the diameter while the velocity 
of rubbing increases directly as the diameter. Increasing the 
radius, however, increases the average moment arm of the 
frictional resistance, and hence increases the lost energy. It is 
often better, therefore, lo carry a higher bearing pressure, and 1 
thus keep the diameter of the pivot small. ' ! 

If a number of discs are placed between the step, or pivol, ! 
and the bearing {Fig. 88), they have the effect of reducing the 
relative velocity between adjacent surfaces; and if the rotative 
velocity of the pivot is high, they are very useful as a safeguard 
against cutting; for if abrasion should begin between any pair 
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of discs, motion will cease at that point till the lubrication 
became eileciive again. These washers are usually made alter- 
nately of stee! and brass, or some other metal, and the upper and 
lower washers are fastened lo the shaft and bearing respectively. 
An oil hole passes through ihe centre of the washers, and radial 
grooves cut across the faces permit a flow of oil between the 
surfaces, centrifugal action assisting the lubrication. If the lop 
of the bearing is connected lo the bottom by an oil passage, as 
shown at N (Fig. 88), the centrifugal action will set up a con- 
tinuous circulation of the oil, making the lubrication effective. 
The unit pressure between washers is (he same as between the 
shaft and the first washer, but the relative motion between the 
surfaces is decreased and the wear thus reduced. A combination 
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of hardened and ground steel washers, alternating with brass or 
bronze washers, makes an effective bearing. Sometimes the 
washers are made lenticular in shape, as shown in Fig. 8g, in 
order to allow ihc shaft automatically to adjust its alignment. 
For very light workthc shaft sometimes rests on a pair of hardened 
^lecl buttons, ora hardened steel ball which runs between hardened 
■''tel surfaces is introduced. In the submerged step-bearings of 
water turbines the shaft, which is often capped with bronze, rests 
"1 -i lignum vitffi step and lubrication is effected by the surround- 
ing water. 

H the outline of a step-bearing be made that of a tractrix* 
'f^g. ()o), it is found that the tendency to wear in an axial direction 
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is uniform at all [joints; in fact if two homogeneous flat surface:^^ 
are rotated together they tend to wear into the form of a tractri^^ 
as has been proven by experiment. This is, therefore, the correc^^ 
sha[H^, theoretically, for all step-bearings; but on account of ihcr^^ 
difficulty and expense of machining the surfaces, it is seldom^^n 
used. The tractrix has been called Schiele's Anti-friction Curvy g 
after the discoverer of the above property. This is a misnomer_^ , 
however, for the friclion of a tractrix-shaped step is much highei—r^ 
than that of a plain pivot. 

It is evident that the rubbing surfaces of all the step-bearing^^=.S' 

which have been discussed can bi ^^ 

submerged in an oil bath. The lu -- 

brication thus obtained is not to besi^'S 
confused with that obtained on hori — -5- 
zontal rotating bearings discusse<t:^^ 
formerly. While centrifugal forc(^»^^ 
does drive the oil from the centre tcr^— 
the outside, there is little action on th^^ -*< 
part of the surfaces themselves tend — -t^ 
ing , on account of its viscosity, tc^^ ^ 
draw the lubricanl between them, a^-^ 
in horizontal bearings. Such lubri — Srf 
cation cannot therefore be looked oir:«^'"D 
as perfect lubrication although giv— ^'—■'^ 
ing excellent results. The ejtperi — ^^* 
mcnts of Beaucamp Tower* on ^^ *, 
steel foot step, three inches in diam — -^""i 
eter, gives considerable information on this subject. It wa^t—^; 
found that a single diametral oil groove was better than more^ '^^'\ 
and pressures up to i6o pounds per sijuarc inch were success— -^^i 
fully carried al 128 revolutions per minute. The foot step^: P' 
was freely lubricated, and rested directly on the bearing, nc^ -"* 
washers being interposed. At 240 pounds per square inch th^^--*^! 
bearing seized. ' 

If under heavy loads the mjuntenance of lubrication is ira— ^•' i 
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portani. the lubricant should be supplied at the centre of the step- 
bearing under a pressure such that the metallic surfaces arc 
forced apart and the load is fluid-bome. Fig. 92 shows a recent 
form of the step-bearing used on the Curliss steam turbine. The 
vertical shaft A, which supports the heavy rotating parts of both 
t urbine and generator, is carried on the disc B which rotates with 
it- The lower disc C can be adjusted vertically, by means of 
I he screw- E. and is prevented from rocking on E by the screws F. 
' >il is forced between !he discs through the cejitral pipefi,, forcing 
the discs apart and escaping into the cavity G. The load is thus 
completely fluid-borne and perfect lubrication is maintained. 
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T"hi; oil passes from G upward through the guide bearing escaping 
at i/. 

105. Collar Throst Bearings. When ihe thrust bearing must 
**v placed at some distance from ihe end of the shaft, the shaft 
's provided with collars iniegral with itself, which bear against 
the rcsisling surfaces as shown in Fig. 93, which illustrates a 
^hrusl bearing as used (or marine work. In cheap work, or 
^^'herc Ihe load is small, a single collar is sometimes used. Occa- 
-'"'onally a series of washers, as in Fig. 88, are interposed between 
'he collar and the bearing ring. The objection lo the single- 
<^ollar bearing for heavy loads is that the large diameter necessary 
to obtain a practical bearing pressure increases the work of 
•riciion, due to the increased velocily, and the difference between 
'He rubbing velocities of the ring at the shaft and at its outer 
diameter results in unequal wear. The outer diameter of the 
•^ng, or collar, is usually, therefore, not more than one and one- 



half times the diameter of the shaft, which limits the width of 1 1 
face of the collar even in large shafts to a few inches; and the 
necessary area is obtained by using a number of rings, 

Insmall or cheapwork, the bearing surfaces of the thrust biock 
are sometimes made integral with the bearing proper; but usually 
they are made detachable. Thus the main casting of the bloct 
may be of cast iron and the bearing rings of brass are inserted and 
held in place by radial grooves cut in the block. These rings must 
be scraped until each collar on the shaft bears properly against 
its mating ring, so that the thrust is uniformly distributed. The 
most modem practice in marine work is to make the bearing ring^ 
horses hoe -shaped, as in Fig. 91, so thai each ring can be witVi- 
drawn without disturbing any other portion of the bearing <^ 
shaft. Occasionally the horseshoe collars arc adjustable alot3-S 
the shaft so as to be more easily brought to a proper bearing. J^^* 
first-class work each horseshoe has its own independent wat ^^ 
circulation, so that local heating may be prevented, and the low -^ 
part of the bearing constitutes an oil bath into which the colla^ ^ 
dip. This oil bath also has a water circulation for cooling the (>■ '^ 
106. Friction and Efficiency of Thrust Bearings. If P be t^tie 
total load on a flat circular pivot of radius r, and /i be the cr ■*>- 
efficient of friction, then the frictional moment resisting rotation '^ 



M =-fiPr 

,5 



. . . . C ^> 

If fi be in inches and P be in poimds then the encrgj' lost f*-^*" 
minute in foot pounds is 

2 2X N ^l 

E = 'tiPr^ X ^— = .349/'/'r,iV . . C=) 

where N is the number of revolutions per minute. \ 

In a similar manner if the thrust be taken on a collar of o«Jt- 
side radius r,, and inside radius r„ then 



and £ = .349 fPN r\_\ ) ■ ■ 

• Church's " Mcthanics," page 180, 
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The efficiency of a thrust bearing cannot always be expressed 
as a function of the power transmitted. Thus in the case of a 
vertical shall carrying a heavy load of gears, the frictional 
resistance of the step has little lo do with the power transmitted. 
In the case of the thrust bearing of a steamship the frictional 
moment and energy loss are directly proportional to the driving 
force P. In either case, however, the frictional moment or the 
energy loss must be added to the turning moment or the energy 
supplied, as the case may be. 

The following coefficients of friction are taken from Tower's 
experiments: 

TABLE XVI 





CoefficiBnU 


of Pricl>on 


f Plat Pi«)ts lor the Revnlutiqns per 






Mm 






Coit Area. 










to R.P.U. 


i>SR.P.M. 


]g<R.P.M 


>QQ R.P.U. 


iSi R P U. 


■ " 


.0196 


.0080 


.0,01 


.0.78 


.0.67 


■ 


0147 


.0054 




.0107 


.0096 






.0063 


.004s 


-0064 


.0063 


■ »o 




.0083 




.0048 




r ■" 




.OOQJ 




.0046 


.0054 



.\t 50 and 128 R.P.M., the oil supply was restricted, but at 

the other velocites the bearing was flooded. In all cases the 

coefficient increased at revolutions below 40 R.P.M,, which 

^'as probably due to the dccrea.se of the centrifugal force 

(the bearing being oiled from (he centre). This would seem 

lo indicate that de\*ices for reducing relative rubbing veloc- 

"y, such as mukiple washers (Art. 102), may be carried to an 

^'Jilremc, causing more friction than a plain llat pivot where 

centrifugal action is effective. In the case of thrust collars, such 

3s shown in Fig. gi, running in an oil bath, the surfaces them- 

st'lves tend lo draw in lubricant in a way similar lo thai of the 

"rdinary Journal. The coefficients of friction for this class of 

'hritsl should therefore be as low at least as those given above. 

107. Bearing Pressures on Thrust Bearings. Where the 

Wocily of rubbing is very low and wear is not important, as in 

">t case of swinging cranes, very heavy unit loads may be put 
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upon pivot bearings, especially if they rotate in an oil bath. 
Where the velocity is high, or even moderate, and wear is im- 
portant, much lower pressures must be carried with imperfect 
lubrication, than on ordinary bearings rimning at the same 
velocity. With forced lubrication, as in the step-bearing shown 
in Fig. 92, it is evident that very heavy pressure may be main- 
tained. If, on the other hand, too many collars are used on a 
collar thrust bearing, in an eflFort to keep the bearing pressure 
down to a low value, there is danger that all of the collars will 
not bear simultaneously. The following are average values of 
bearing pressures, for thrust bearings, as found in practice: 

TABLE XVII 



Mean Velocity in ft. per Min. 


Character of Lubrication. 


Bearing Pressure in lbs, per 
Square Inch. 


Very slow as in hand cranes 
Up to 50 ft. 
50 to 125 
125 to 200 
200 to 500 
500 to 800 


Bath as in Fig. 87 
Bath as in Fig. 88 
Bath as in Fig. 88 
Bath as in Fig. 88 
Bath as in Fig. 88 
Thrust Bearing and Bath 
Lubrication as in Fig. 93. 


2,000 to 3,000 
200 

100 

75 to 50 



Example. Design the thrust journal for a steamship having 
the following data, and estimate the frictional loss in the thrust 
bearing. 

Speed in knots ( r knot= 6,080 ft. j)er hour) 15 

Indicated horse-power of one engine S,ooo 

Inside diameter of thrust collars 14' 

Outside diameter of thrust collars 21' 

Allowable pressure per sq. in. of surface 40 lbs. 

Revolutions of the shaft per minute 120 

Owing to frictional losses in the engine, propeller, and shaft 

only about two-thirds of the indicated power is delivered to the 

thrust block. The pressure against the thrust block multiplied 

by the distance through which the ship moves per minute must 

equal the energy delivered to the block per minute; or if P be the 

thrust, S the speed of the ship in knots per hour, and the indicated 

2 
horse-power be denoted by /. H". P., then -Xl.H.P. X 33,000 
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f X5x6.o8o ^ 2 X /.if .P. X 33,000 X 60 I.H.P.X 217 

=■ or P= ^^^ = - 

60 3 X 5 X 6,080 S 

Hence in the above example P = = 72,300. The 

area of each thrust collar = - (21*- 14*) = 192 sq. in. There 

4 

fore the total allowable pressure on each collar = 192 X 40 = 

72 "^OO 

7,680 and the number of collars = *^ = 9.5 or say 10. 

If the bearing runs in an oil bath, the coeflBcient of friction 
w-iU not be more than .01 imder the worst ordinary conditions. 

Therefore from (4) E = .349 nPN [/hzT^i] 

rio.5»— 7^-1 
=.349 X .oi X 72,300 X 120 !_— Vj^jJ 

= 405,000 ft. lbs. per min. or 12.3 H.P. 

ROLLER AND BALL BEARINGS 

Z08. General Consideration of Rolling. It was pointed out 
^ Article 29 that the resistance due to rolling friction was much 
l^ss than that due to sliding friction, for a given load. The 
Application of this principle to very heavy loads and low speeds, 
^ in the case of moving heavy bodies en rollers, is of great 
^tiquity; but only in recent years have mechanics been able to 
produce siu"faces of such a character as could carry even very 
^Sht loads at high speeds on either roller or ball bearings. At 
Present, however, bearings of this character can be obtained which 
^^ run well imder very severe conditions. 

When a curved surface rolls upon any other surface with 
^hich it theoretically makes line or point contact, the two sur- 
'^es tend mutually to deform each other, the amount of deforma- 
tion depending on the character and hardness of the materials 
forming the surfaces, and the intensity of the load sustained. If 
the surfaces of both members are very hard, and the load is very 
^ght, the deformation is negligible and true rolling can be practi- 
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cally attained. When, however, any appreciable load is to be 
carried tht- mutual deformation of the surfaces destroys the 
theoretical line or point contact and the load is borne on a smalt 
surface. This occurs even when the surfaces are very hard, and 
the action instead of being that of pure rolling, is a combination 
of rolling and sliding.* The true theory of this action, which is 
very complex, has not been fully demonstrated and is beyond ttie 
scope of this treatise. It can readily be seen that it is closely 
connected with the elastic properties of materials, on which muc:li 
research work has been done. Undoubtcdiy the work of thiis 
character, which is of most value in the design of roller or hskH 
bearings, is that of Professor Stribeck whose masterly report lias 
been translated into English by Mr. Henry Hess,t and 10 lfr»is 
translation reference will be made hereafter. 

If the intensity of pressure bo such that the clastic limit <>' 
the materials is exceeded, permanent deformation will occmJ*"- 
In the case of roller or ball bearings this may result in the destn_»-C' 
tion of the surfaces either by flaking off locally, or by simp^ly 
crushing out of shape. In cither case continued action of tl^** 
character is destructive to the bearing. Experiments on eith"*-*^' 
balls or rollers to determine the ultimate crushing load are, ihear'C- 
fore, misleading and useless as far as the design of such bearir» S^ 
is concerned. It appears from experiment and experience tt"*^' 
bearings of this character can be constructed to carry fai*'*.y 
heavy loads at high speeds for a long period of time provii^^ 
the intensity of pressure is not too great. It is ob\ious frO"^ 
the foregoing that the materials used in such bearings must ^^ 
homogeneous, and of uniform hardness. The success of t.^*^ 
modern ball and roller bearing has been made possible by ixo- 
proved materials and workmanship rather than by new theori^^* 

Referring to Fig. 94, it is evident that when two adjac^^* 
rollers or balls, A and B, touch each other, the directions *'* 
motion of the common points of contact are in oppoate directio*** 
It is often slated that this results in considerable frictional lo**- 

• The sludtfnt may dcmonslralc this BClion by rolling a round lead [wncil "" 
a piece of soft rubber under pressure. 

t See Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol. XXVIII. 
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I «nd .sometimes small intermediate balls, or rollers, are used as 
IshowB at C, Fig. 94, to obviate the supposed loss. Such inter- 
Imcdiate balls or rollers must be kept in place by a cage such as 
K, Fig, 94, and this cage will gi\c rise to a greater frictional loss 
than ihal which it is expected to remedy. A brief reflection will 
stow that very little pressure can possibly exist between -4 and B. 
The only pressures that can be exerted by the guiding surfaces 
upon ihc balls or rollers are in a radial direction or normal to the 
surfaces, and these have no component tending to force the ad- 
jacent rollers or balls together. Sometimes the rollers or balls are 
"t-parated by a guiding cage (sec Fig. 95), and if any appreciable 
[Tt'ssure could exist between adjacent rollers or balls the same 
'^"ouid necessarily exist between them and this guiding cage. 
This theory is not borne out by experience, as these cages, in 
^^'ell-buili roller bearings, do not wear appreciably. The fric- 
'lonal loss from this source is undoubtedly very small. 

The friction of roller and ball bearings while at rest is very 
small, and this is a very important point in the design of heavy, 
slow-tnoving machinery where, with ordinary sliding bearings, 
*' often takes a much greater effort to start the machinery from 
•"est than to maintain motion at full speed. 



I 



ROLLBR BEARINGS 

109. Forms of Bearings. Roller bearings, in common with 
^nc ordinary bearing, are classified as radial or thrust bearings, 
According 10 the manner in which the load is sustained. A 
typical form of construction of roller bearings for radial loading 
's shown in Fig. 95. A shell of hardened steel, B, surrounds 
^he shaft A , and is secured firmly to it. The rollers C bear against 
*"is shell B. and against an outer shell D, which is secured to the 
"^^aring proper, E. Both rollers and shells arc usually made of 
■ligh carlx>n steel hardened and ground, or of mild steel case- 
hardened. The rollers are held parallel with the axis of the shaft 
^y means of a cage F which is made of brass or other soft material. 
■^mc form of cage is necessary in all roUer bearings on account 
^^ 'he tendency of the rollers to twist out of line with the shaft, 
'"Us replacing the theoretical line contact with point contact, and 
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also causing an end pressure and cramping on ihe rollers. This 
tendency to end thrust is sometimes provided for by putting a 
small ball at each end of the roller to act as a thrust bearing. It 
the axis of the roller is not parallel to that of the shaft, it cann<* 
make line contact with the shaft unless it assumes a spiral fors 




If the surfaces which confine the roller are accurately made, 
the clearance is very small, as it should be, the roller cannot ^§f' 
out of parallelism with the shaft without being bent into a spi-'"''' 
form. Tf Ihe rollers are hardened this may result in fracturix^ 
them, especially if they are relatively long. To. obviate tbi* 




Fig. 96. 



trouble the rollers are sometimes made in short lengths, as showo 
at H, in Fig. 95, or the roller is made flexible as illustrated by ihc 
Hyatt roller shown in Fig. g6. This roller is made by winding 
steel strip spirally upon a mandrel, thus making a hollow flexible 
roller. It is lo be especially noted that neither of these methods 
will compensate for inaccurate workmanship. For continuous 
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^PSne contact the outer and inner shells must be machined with 
* great accuracy, placed in very accurate alignmenl, and the rollers 
must be guided so as to remain perfectly parallel to the shaft. 
These conditions are difficult to obtain initially, and almost 
imposMble to maintain with great accuracy under continuous 
ser\'ice. The rollers in bearings for radial loading may be 
cylindrical or they may be conical as in the Grant bearing shown 
in Fig. 97. The construction here shown permits of adjust- 
ment for wear, which is difficult to obtain where the roller is 
cylindrical. 

If the direction of the load to be carried is axial, roller thrust 
bearings of the form shown in Fig. 98 are often used. The shaft 







a thrust collar B and the thrust is taken on the frame of 
the machine by a corresponding collar C. A hardened steel 
ling D is attached to B and rotates with it, while a similar ring 
is fastened to the stationary part C. The conical rollers G 
between these rings, carrying with them the cage F. A thrust 
ring H prevents the rollers from moving radially outward. The 
apex angle of the roller should not exceed 15°. and in most cases 
is kept down to 6" or 7° to prevent serious end pressure again.st 
this retaining ring. It is evident that where the roller is conical 
in form, Ifie apex of the cone lying in the centre line of the shajl, 
the ^■eIocity of any point in its periphery is proportional to its 
:c from the axis of the shaft and, theoretically, true rolling 
be obtuncd. 




Bearings of ihis character with conical rollers arc expensive 
lomake in an accurate manner, and a simpler form, as shown ib 
Fig. gq, is sometimes used. Here the rollers are cylindrical Vn 
form and arc made in short lengths so as to reduce relali'*^e 
slipping. The outer rollers rotate faster than the inner rollcETS, 
and the lengths and arrangement of the rollers are such t!* siX 
ridges arc not worn in the seat. 

Space does not [jcrmit of discussion of the many forms of 
roller bearings on the market; but their fundamental princip^Kes 
are the same, and the student is referred to current trade ca^da- 
logues for variations in methods of construction, 

no. Allowable Bearing Pressures. It is evident that c=he 

bearing pressure in roller bearings must not be great enough to 

stress the material of cither roller or bearing surface beyond ^ttie 

elastic limit, but theoretical considerations are of little ser\-ice in 

the actual designing of such bearings. The most reliable ^^i- 

perimental data bearing on the subject are the results of Slribec^ t's 

work. In roller bearings under radial pressure the load is c^ci^n- 

sidered as carried on one-fifth of the total number of rollers; ^^cJid 

the quantity equivalent to the projected area of ihe ordin .^ry 

bearing, as far as carrying capacity is concerned, is conside m'wJ J 

as the product of length and diameter of a single roller, mim'l'-i 

plied by onc-fiflh the total number of rollers in the bearLng-l 

Thus, according to Stribeck, for cylindrical bearings, if 

N = tptal number of rollers, 

W = total load on bearing in lbs. 

w = load on one roller in lbs. 

d = diameter of roller in inches (mean diameter for conicj 

rollers). 
/ = length of roller in inches. 
A = a constant to be determined experimentally. 

Then iv =^ kid 

N 
aiitiW = kid— 



From Stribeck 's* experiments k has a value of 55a forunhai 
rollers and bearing surfaces and r,ooo for hardened surfaca 
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In the case of thrust bearings the load may be considered as 
distributed over the total number of rollers. Bearings of the 
type shown in Fig, 99 have been constructed to carry a load of 
156,000 pounds at 250 revolutions per minute. 

BALL. BEARINGS 

III. Theoretical Consideratioiis. Let the ball '4,Fig. 100 (b). 
roll along the circular path* B, wilh pure rolling motion, making 
point contact wiih the path. Let the path B be parallel to the 
plane CD, and suppose also that the ball as it rolls remains a 
fixed distance from this same plane. Then it is evident thai if 
A rolls with pure rolling motion along B, it will rotate around 




some one of its diameters, at right angles to B, as an axis, and 

will make contact with B along the edges of such a disc as would 

De cut from it by a plane passing through the point of contact 

'* perpendicular lo the diameter around which the ball rotates. 

Thus the ball may rotate around Oft as an axis, and roll along 

'hf edges of the disc b i. It is clear, however, that the baU can 

.rotate around only one diameter at a time, and preserve true 

rolling contact with B. If the ball has two concentric paths of 

contact as B and E, Fig. 100 (b) whose points of contact with the 

M are b and e iFig. loo a) respectively, then it must roll along 

iwo discs b-i and e-l, and these discs must have a common axis 

"f rotation O k perpendicular to their planes and passing through 

'fit Centre of the ball. Further, the discs must be so placed that 

* The guiding surfaces of ball bearings arc almost invariably circular iq form. 
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the lines i I and b e intersect on the line m, passing through the 
common centre of B and E; for then 

pe rb 

or the circumferences of the rolling discs are proportional to the 
circumferences of the paths of contact, and true rolling may be 
attained. It is not possible to have more than two points of 
contact between the ball and one of its guiding surfaces, with 
pure rolling, as the proportionality given above is not true for 
any other points on the line b except those given. The above 
principles are fundamental and apply to all ball bearings with 
circular guiding surfaces. 

112. Spinning. Usually one of the guiding members is fixed 
and the other rotates, the friction between the moving member 
and the ball causing the latter to roll. If the load carried is so 
small that no distortion of the surfaces takes place, and true point 
contact exists, this frictional force will act tangent to the outer 
circumference of the disc of contact and be parallel to its plane. 
Such theoretical conditions never exist in practice, as the sur- 
faces of contact are deformed, even under light loads, and the 
load is carried on a small area instead of a point. The fric- 
tional force rotating the ball is, hence, indeterminate and in 
general has components which tend to rotate the ball about 
other axes than the one which will give pure rolling motion. 
It is clear that inaccurate workmanship will give the same residt. 
This action is known as spinning and is necessarily accompanied 
by friction. 

113. Forms of Bearings. Ball bearings are di\ided into three 
types, according to the character of the load and the way it is 
sustained by the bearing: 

(a) Radial bearings, for loads acting at right angles to the shaft. 

(b) Thrust bearings, for loads acting parallel to the axis of 

the shaft. 

(c) Angular bearings, for taking loads both perpendicular 

and parallel to the axis of the shaft. 
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Ezchof these types maybe either a two-point, three-point or four- 
p*,int bearing, depending on the number of points of contact made 
\y the ball on the guiding surfaces. 

114. Radial Bearings. Figureioi (a) shows a two-point radial 
bearing. The race B is secured lo the shaft A, while the race F 
is secured lo the other member C. Either A or C may be the 
rotating part. In order to place the balls in the raceway an 
0[>ening is often cut in the side of one of the races, as shown at £, 
and the of>ening then closed with a filling piece as shown. If the 
race F is stationary this fdling piece can be located on the un- 
loaded side and no wear brought upon it. If B is stationary the 
opening must be cut in it, and the same care used in locating the 





illMng piece with reference to the load. If both the shaft .4 and 
hub C rotate this cannot be accomplished, and the full load is 
brought upon this filling piece, thus decreasing the capacity of the 
bearing to sustain a load, on account of the break in the surface 
of the race. If the velocity of the rotating member is high this 
break in continuity of the race is destructive to the bearing. 

If about half the total number of balls necessary completely lo 
fjU the race is u.sed, each race may be made of one solid piece. 
In such cases the bearing is assembled by moving the inner race 
"vcr eccentrically to the outer race, filling in the balls and then 
disiributing them. Separators of clastic material are then pushed 
in between the balls to maintain correct spacing. These separat- 
ors, also, often act as reservoirs for lubricant They may be of 
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fell or such soft material or may be made in the form of a helical 
spring. This construction is showninFig. loi (b). The lessened 
number of balls is compensated for by using balls of larger 
diameter and hence greater carrying capacity. 

The carrying capacity of radial ball bearings, according lo 
Stribeck's experiments, is not affected materially by velocily, 
wilhin reasonable limits, so long as the velocity of rotation is 
uniform; but sharp variations of velocity at high speed reduce 
the capacity. 

1 15. Thrust Bearings. Fig. 102 illustrates a four- point ihrusl 
bearing. Here there is no difficulty in filling in the balls when the 
races are solid. In Fig. 102 the angles (/> and i,'>' are equal, btil 
this is not necessary as it is evident that any line drawn througli 





[■->•-.. .OJ. 



O and intersecting the ball circle will locate a pair of rolling discs 
which will roll on B, without interfering with the pair shown 
which may roll on .4. 

The stu-faces C and D aresometimes made both flat and 
parallel. It is difficult, however, lo obtain absolute parallelism, 
initially, between C, D and the ball races, and much more difficult 
to maintain this parallelism under running conditions. An error 
in alignment, either from poor workmanship or deflection under 
load, of less than one thousandth of an inch will cause concen- 
trated loading of the balls on one side. If possible, therefore. 
such bearings should be seated on spherical surfaces, as show 
at D, thus allowing the races to adjust themselves correctly- 



I Mr, Henry Hess stales that speed is an important factor in such 
bearings and he gives 1,500 revolutions per minute as a max- 
imum. 

A simple form of ball thrust bearing is shown in Fig. 103. 
Here the balls run against flat hardened surfaces, A and B, and 
are kept in position by a cage C made of some soft alloy. The 
cage may be made to retain thf ball loosely by drilling the open- 
ings for the baUs almost through as shown in Fig. 103 (b), in- 
serting the ball and then closing down the upper edge a little with 
a set as shown at e, Fig. 103 (b). 

116. Angular Bearings. If possible, radial loads should be 
s upported by radial bearings, axial loads by thrust bearings, 
pd angular bearings should be avoided. Radial bearings should 
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not su.stain heavy axial loads and thrust bearings should not be 
loaded axially. For light loads the angular bearing will sustain 
pressure in cither of ihese directions. There are innumerable 
forms of angular bearings. Fig. 104 (a), (li), (c), and (d) maybe 
taken as typical of two-, three-, and four-point angular bearings, 
"The races can be made continuous in all cases, and arc often ad- 
justable. This last feature, while sometimes necessary and often 
claimed to be an advantage, is really a detriment as it puts the 
bearing at the mercy of an unskilled person. Properly designed 
ball bearings do not wear appreciably, and if wear does take 
place il will occur on the loaded side only; and adjustment cannot 
compensate for this, bul only hastens the failure of the bearing, 
ll is evident that all the arrangements shown in Fig. 104 
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fullill the requirements for pure rolling contact as outlined in 
An. 109. The path of the ball is not so definitely determined 
al a. Fig. 104, as in the other forms. For this reason the radi»iB 
of the ball races should, in order lo prevent wedging of the baX, 
not be greater than three-quarters the diameter of ihc ball. For 
ihc same reason the angle <!> inFig, 104 (b) should not he less tban 
about 25*. In Fig, 104 (b) and 104 (c) the point a may, theore-ti- 
cally, be anywhere, as long as it lies between the discs which roll 
on the outer raceway. It should be so placed, however, as 
nearly to equalize the loads at b and c. 

117. Allowable Load. The allowable load which may te 
put upon a ball bearing will depend on the following: 

{aj The character of the materials forming the balls and races. 

(b) The shape of the raceways. 

(c) The diameter of the balls. 

(a) Ball bearings fail by overstressing the material of the 
raceways or balls. If the stress induced is far beyond the elastic 
limit, and often repeated, the surfaces will flake off and failure 
will occur. Experiments on the crushing strength of balls c 
races are useless and misleading as the life of the bearing dejiends 
on the elastic and not the crushing strength. Evidently none 
but hard materials can be used for appreciable loads and these 
must be homogeneous in texture. Case-hardened material* 
are of doubtful value for severe service. For most trying cir- 
cumstances special steels and alloys will no doubt be much used- 

(b) Theoretically, a bail supports the load on a point, hot 
practically the unavoidable distortion of the material increases 
the point to a small surface. It can be demonstrated malhe- 
roaiically, and is evident on reflection, that a greater bearing 
surface will be formed for a given distortion of ball and ball race 
the more closely the cross-secdon of the ball race corresponds to 
the cross-secdon of the ball. On the other hand, and as a di- 
rect conse(|uence of this increase of surface, it is found that the 
friction increases as the cross-section of the races approaches the 
cross-section of the ball, a residt to be expected. 

It is almost impossible to machine and adjust ball beaiifp 
of three- or four-point contact so that the load is uniformly dJ^I 
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tributed at the various points of contact. It is borne out by 
experiment and it is well known that two-point bearings can carry 
heavier loads, than any other form for a given diameter of ball. 

(c) The allowable load which a ball can carry varies with the 
square of the diameter. 

These statements have been proven experimentally by 
Stribeck, who found that the carrying capacity of a ball could be 
expressed by 

w^kdF (i) 

where w = greatest load on one ball in pounds. 

A = a constant depending on the material and shape of 

ball races. 
d = diameter of ball in inches. 

Stribeck assumes that the total load is carried on one-fifth of the 
total number of balls. If, therefore, W be the total load in 
pounds on one row of balls, and N the total number of balls, 

N N 
W = w— = k d"— (2) 

5 5 

For hardened steel races made of good quality of steel 

k = 450 to 750 for flat or conical races, three- or four- 
point contact. 

k =1,500 for two-point contact and raceways whose 
radius of curvature equals J^ d. 

With more perfect materials Stribeck states that these values 
^ay be increased fifty per cent. 

118. Practical Considerations. It is clear that in order to 
^^sure an even distribution of load, initially, the workmanship 
^^ both balls and races must be very accurate; and in order to 
Maintain this distribution the material must be uniform in quality 
^d hardness throughout. It is also found that, for best results, 
the surfaces must be highly polished and free from scratches. 
The bearing must be kept free from acid and rust and provision 
^^e for excluding dust and grit and for retaining a supply of 
*^bricant, the function of the lubricant being largely to prevent 
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As before stated, it has been found better to cany the load on 
one row of balls, if possible. Where this cannot be done special 
provision should be made to insure that each of the several rows 
of balls carry its proportionate load. This usually leads to 
some form of equalizing-device which complicates the design. 

The minimum diameter of the shaft is fixed, approximately, 
by the load carried, and balls are made, commercially, in stand- 
ard sizes. In designing a bearing for a full number of balls a 
tentative computation must generally be made to fix the proper 
number and diameter of the balls. Knowing these, the exact 
diameter of the circle passing through the centre of the balls can 
be determined as follows: 

Referring to Fig. loi (a), draw a line connecting the centresof 
any two balls in contact as G and fl", and draw the radii d 
O H and O i, as shown. Also let r be the radius of the ball and R 
the radius of the ball circle. 

Then r = R sin 
180° 



and = 



.\R = 



N 



. 180° 
sin 



N 



This value must be increased sufficiently to allow for the necessary 
clearance. 

The methods of applying ball bearings are so numerous and 
varied, that no attempt can be made here to illustrate them, and 
the student is referred to the following sources of information on 
this point : 

Transactions of A. S. M. E., Vol. XXVII and Vol. XXVIIL 

Trade publications generally. 



CHAPTER XI 



AXLES, SHAFTS, AND SHAFT COUPLINGS 

iiQ. GeneraL The terms axle, shaft, and spiudle are applied 
somewhat indiscriminately to machine members which are so 
constrained by journals and bearings as to admit of motion of 
rotation. These rotating members may be subjected to simple 
torsion or bending, or to combinations of torsion and bending. 
Shear, also, usually exists as in the case of loaded beams. 
Rotating members may be clasafied roughly as follows, according 
to the predominating stress (see Art. 26), or to the particular 
purpose for which they are intended. 

(a) Axles, loaded transversely and subjected principally to 
bending. 

(b) Shafts, subjected to torsion or combined torsion and 
bending. 

(c) Spindles, or short shafts which directly carry a tool for 
actually doing work, and which ks a. consequence must have 
accurate motion. 

The axles of railway freight cars are good examples of case 
(a>; transmission shafting in factories, or the shafts of steam 
en^nes are good examples of (h) ; while lathe and milling- machine 

idles illustrate (c). 

Considerations of strength seldom enter into the design of 
spindles. In these members torsional stifFness and accuracy of 
form in the bearings arc, usually, the most imjKjrtant considera- 
tiuns. When the spindle is designed mth these latter require- 
ments in \iew, there is usually an excess of strength against 
rupture. The discussions given in Ait. 12 apply in this case, 
and it will not be considered further here. 

120. Axles. Let A (Fig. 105) be an axle which carries the 
loads Pi, P. and /*„ but is not subjected to any torsional stress 
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except that due to negligible bearing friction. Suppose the aik 
to be supported by the bearings N and N, The distribution of 
the bearing reactions is indeterminate, as explained in Art. 95, 
and the assumption is usually made that they are concentrated at 
the middle of the bearings, as indicated. This assumption is 
on the safe side, so far as the strength of the shaft is concerned, as 
the slightest deflection of the shaft tends to concentrate the re- 
action at the inner edge of the bearing. The axle can, therefore, 
be treated as a simple beam (Art. 14). If the load P^ were zero, 
and the loads P, . and P3 were equal and symmetrically placed 
(which is the most usual condition, as in car axles), the case 
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Fig. ios- 



would be identical with Case XIV of Table I. It will be in- 
structive, however, to make a solution of the general case given 
above. 

The principal stress to which the axle is subjected is simple 
bending. Shear also exists in every section; but from the general 
theory of beams (Art. 14) it is known that, usually, this latter may 
be neglected in the body of the shaft. If, however, the shaft is 
short, and consequently need not be large to withstand the applied 
bending moment, the section of the bearing at XX should be 
checked for shearing stress. The dangerous section of the shaft 
will be where the bending moment is a maximum, and hence 
it is necessary to determine this maximum moment, which also 
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tovolves the determination of the unknown reactions. The 
ictions may be determined mathematically by taking moments 
•Dund 7? J. 
Then, R,l = PJ, + P^, + PJ, 

P,l, ^P,lt + PJ» 



I 



and R, - 



, + P, 



- f<, 

The bending moment at any section is the algebraic sum of all 
^ the moments at either side of the plane considered- Thus the 
Uoiding moment al f, = M', = R, {/ - /,) - P, (/, - /,) and 

lihis value may be used in equation J of Tabic VI [M. = — ] 



!o determine the stress for a ^vcn cross section, or to determine 
the cross section for an assumed stress, 

A graphical solution is much more convenient, as it shows 
al once where the maximum bending moment is located. In 
Fig. 105, denote the forces P,, P-., etc., thus, ab, he, cd, etc., and 
draw the corres]xmding force diagram as shown, making AB = 
/*,, BC = P,, and CD = P„ to any convenient scale. It is to 
be noted that ihesc forces are drawn conseculi\'ely downward, 
since they act in that direction, and their sum, AD, must equal 
the sum of the reactions, or vertical forces. Take any convenient 
pole, as O, and draw OA, OB, OC and OD. From any point on 
lib. in the space diagram, draw oa and ob, parallel respectively to 
OA and OB in the force diagram. From the intersection of ob 
and be. draw oc, parallel to OC, and in similar manner draw od. 
Join the intersection of oa and ea with the intersection of od and 
i/r, ihus locating the closing string ot. Draw OE parallel to oe, 
locating E. Then in the force diagram DE = R^. and EA = R, 
lo the assumed scale of the force diagram. 

The vertical ordinates of the space polygon are proportional 
to the bending moments at the pointsconsidered. Thenumerical 
value of any bending moment is the continued product of thf 
lenglh of the ordinate, the perpendicular distance of horn AD, 
ihc redproral of the scale of the space diagram, and the reciprocal 
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of the scale of the force diagram. Thus if the ordinate at some 
point be 2" long, the pole distance be 2%*'^ the space scale be 
iK" to I ft., or % size, and i" = 5,000 lbs. on the force diagram; 
then the bending mocffent at the point considered is Af = 2 X 
2K X 8 X 5, 000 = 200,000 inch lbs.; and from this moment 
the diameter of the shaft may be computed. 

121. Shafts Subjected Principally to Torsion. The funda- 
mental relations existing in a shaft which is subjected to torsion 
only have been fully discussed in Article 12, and for such cases 
or where other stresses, such as those due to bending, are negli- 
gible. Article 12 is applicable. Shafts subjected to pure torsion 
rarely occur in practice, as bending is almost always present 
due to the weight of the shaft itself, and to the weight of pulleys 
which it supports, as well as to belt pull, etc. There are many 
cases, however, where the torsional stress is predonunant, and 
where the secondary bending effect is difficult to compute. Thus 
in long factory shafting, where the power is supplied to the shaft 
at one point, and is given off in small increments at short inter- 
vals all along the shaft, the bending due to the pull of the bdts 
is small. This is especially true if care is exercised to place the 
pulleys as close to the bearings as possible. 

If the shaft is of considerable length, the angular distortion 
is of importance, and it may often occur that a shaft having 
sufficient torsional strength will not have proper torsional stiffness. 
If the power is applied at one end of the shaft, and taken off at 
the other end, computations for both strength and stiffness are 
easily made and may be of service. In nearly all cases, how- 
ever, power is delivered in varying quantities all along the shaft, 
and such computations are not only difficult to make but would 
indicate that the diameter of the shaft should vary at different 
parts of its length. This would be undesirable, as it is important 
that shafting, hangers, etc., should, as far as possible, be uniform 
and interchangeable for convenience and economy; and the 
practice of reducing the diameter of the shaft as it extends from 
the driving point is confined to larger shafting (say over 3* in 
diameter). The design of shafts subjected principally to torsion, 
therefore, is usually based on the formula for torsional strength, 
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mcxjified by practical coefficients which experience has shown 
w?ill provide for stiffness against torsion and bending. 
Heferring to equation £, Article 12, 

d^ ^'-^ or d^'Wl .... (I) 

-A \ -A 

If S^ be the equivalent force applied at the periphery of the shaft, 
so that T = Pr, where r is the radius of the shaft in inches; and 
if -ZV be the number of revolutions of the shaft per minute; then 
the horse power transmitted will be 

2Prr.N 2Tr.N 

H, P, = 



H.P. 



(2) 



33,000 X 12 33,000 X 12 

_ 33,000 X 12 X H. P. _ 63,024 H. P. 

° 2-N ~ N 

Substituting this value of J" in (i) above, 

>' p, ^ N M A^ 

where i is a constant depending on the stress assigned. If shear- 
ing stress alone were to be considered, p^ might be taken as high 
^ 9,000 lbs. per square inch, for steel shafting. In order to 
secure stiffness, and to provide for the indeterminate bending in 
line shafts, it is customary to assume a lower stress (or higher 
factor of safety), depending on the material used, and the service 
for which the shaft is intended. The larger and more important 
the shaft, the lower should be the working stress, as the failure 
of ahead shaft or shaft of a prime mover is accompanied by great 

• 

inconvenience and expense. The following factors of safety are 
"idicated by successful practice: — 

For head shafts 15 

line shafts carrying pulleys . . .10 
small short shafts, countershafts, etc. 7 

for steel shafting, the allowable stress for the above factors would 
he about 4,000, 6,000, and 8,500 respectively, whence 
'9 
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For head shafts, 

For line shafting carrying pulleys, 

^ = 3.75^^ ...... (4) 

For small short shafts, countershafts, etc., 

^ = 3.36;/^ (5) 

It must, however, be borne in mind that a universal rule 
cannot be laid down for any class of shafting; and cases will 
always arise which need further consideration than given by the 
above equations. For example, in the span of shafting where 
the power Is applied by a large belt the bending action may be 
excessive, and this particular span may have to be of larger diam- 
eter than the remainder of the shaft. The student is referred 
to handbooks* for tabulated data on the size of transmission 
shafts for various purposes. It is to be especially noted that a 
shaft carrying a transverse load, which applies a bending moment 
to the shaft, is subjected to a reversed stress as the shaft rotates. 
If, in addition, the twisting moment varies in magnitude, the 
factor of safety, owing to complete or partial reversal of stress 
(see Arts. 25 and 26), must be high, and this accounts for the 
low stresses allowable with such shafts. 

122. Shafts Subjected to Torsion and Bending. In engine 
shafts, head shafts driven by hea\7 belts, and many others, the 
torsional stress is not ])redominant and may, in fact, be less than 
that due to bending. A full discussion of the relations which 
exist in this case has been given in Article 16 and it remains to 
show the ai)plication of this discussion to actual cases of design. 

From Article 16 (equations Ky K^ and Fig. 9), it appears 
that if the bending and twisting moments can be determined for 
any section, the theoretical diameter of the shaft at that section 



* See Kent's *' Mechanical Engineer's Pocket Book," page 869. 
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can be found. Usually the twisting moment can be determined 

without difficulty, but the bending moment is often dij^cult to 

determine, and sometimes the designer must be content with an 

approximation. One of the greatest sources of uncertainty is 

the location of the reactions at the bearings. Usually, as already 

pointed out, the safe assumption is made that these reactions are 

concentrated at the centre line of the bearing. When the shaft 

is of appreciable length (15 or 20 diameters), the error is small; 

but in such cases as the crank shafts of multiple-cylinder engines, 

where the distance between the centres of bearinors is onlv four 

or five diameters, or less, it is evident that the assumption is 

■ 

in the direction of excessive safety. ^^' 

In line shafting, particularly with the usual swivel bearings, 

the error from this source is small, and at first sight the conditions 

of such shafting would appear to approximate those of a con- 

tauous beam. While such an assumption might be safely made 

^'hen the shafting has been put in perfect alignment, it would not 

^ safe as a general principle, as perfect alignment, even imder 

^st conditions, is of short duration, and bending stresses soon 

Appear as a result of lack thereof. It appears, therefore, that. 

^ this case, the safest procedure would be to treat each sj)an 

^ if disconnected at the bearing, when com})uting bendini^ 

'foments. 

A typical case of combined twisting and bending is the cnginr 
^•^aft shown in Fig. 106 (a), the data taken being tho.se of tin- 
^^ample in Case (c). Art. 5. Here the shaft is sup])orted by the 
'tarings at the points A" and A', as indicated, and carries a heavy 
K^nerator spider at Y , The weight of this spider, and that of 
^"^e shaft itself, with the probable magnetic j)ull wliich may occur 
^'nen the shaft wears downward a little, is estimated at 22,000 
lbs. The maximum pressure (P) on the crank pin. due to the 
^^cam pressure, is 25,000 lbs. This force is a maximum when 
|he crank is about vertical, and, at that position, it exerts a.twist- 
^'^g moment on the shaft from the crank to the point I'* where 
P^^er is delivered, and also a bending moment on the shaft in a 



The reinforcing cfurt of iho hub of the spider is neglected. 
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horizontal direction. The weight of the generator, etc., exerts 
a simple bending moment in a downward direction, and at right 



T»Esaooit«. 




angles to that imlucc<i by P. Fig. io6 (b) shows, isometrically, 
the direction and point of application of the various forces and 
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reactions, and it is required to find the maximum equivalent 
bending moment on the shaft. 

It was shown in Example (c), Article 99, how a tentative solu- 
tion could be made for the diameter and length of the main jour- 
nal, thus fixing the distance of its centre line from the centre line 
of the crank pin at 21 K''. Other data fix the distance between 
bearings as 7' — 9''. 

Graphical Analysis is here very convenient, and the order of 
procedure will be as follows: — 

(a) Find the bending moment due to the steam pressure P. 

(b) Find the bending moment due to the dead load W. 

(c) Combine these bending moments to find the maximum 
resultant bending moment. 

(a) Consider, for convenience, that the force P, and all the 
reactions due to it, have been rotated into the plane of the paper 
so that P is represented as acting vertically. Draw the force * 
diagram. O' B' A' C forforce P, and the reactions due to it, to 
a convenient scale, here taken as 8,000 lbs. per inch, taking O' 
on a horizontal line through A\ thus making the closing string 
of the space diagram also horizontal, which is convenient for 
later work. Draw the space diagram, M N P for force P. and 
the reactions due to it, as shown. The scale of the space dia- 
gram is K'' to 1 ft. or jV size. 

(b) In a similar manner construct the force diagram A BC O, 
for force IF, and the corresj)on(ling space diagram H T J I, 
for the force W, making the pole distance = A^ O'; taken Hltc 

as 3^t 

(c) To combine the bending m.omenls al any section, a< Z, 
take the intercept S T, on // / 7, and lay it otT as S' T' on 
the diagram M N P. The distance T' U is proportional 
to the combined bending moments and may be uscrl as an 
ordinate VV in the diagram of combined bending moments 
DGFE. 

It often occurs that the shaft carrio a hcavv llvwhcel at 1', 



♦See al<o Artiilc 120. 

t Reduced t«» one-half si/c in ( ut. 
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instead of a generator, and a heavy belt may also run on the 
wheel. It is evident that the resultant force due to the weight 
of the wheel and the pull of the belt, can be determined, both in 
magnitude and direction. In general, the direction of this force 
will not be vertical, but will make an angle, <f>, less than 90° with 
the direction of the force P. In such a case the moments may be 
combined by the triangle of forces taking into consideration the 
angle ^. 

The numerical value of any moment is the continued product 
of the ordinate which represents it, the pole distance, the re- 
ciprocal of the scale of the space diagram, and the reciprocal of 
the scale of the force diagram. Thus the maximum bending 
moment, which occurs at 

Y = IjV X 3 X V* X = 485,400 inch pounds. 

The twisting moment is seen by inspection to be uniform 
over the whole length of the shaft which it affects. Its numerical 
value is, as before, 25,000 X 18 = 450,000 inch lbs.; and these 
two moments may be combined, to determine the safe diameter 
of the main part of the shaft according to the methods of Arti- 
cle 16. A graphical method will be given later, which some- 
what facilitates the numerical work of this computation. 

The methods outlined above are clearly applicable to any 
shaft which has not more than two pomts of support since in such 
cases the reactions can be readily found. 

A convenient diagram is shown in Fig. 107 for determining 
the diameter of a shaft, of soHd circular cross-section, subjected 
to any moment, and with any intensity of fibre stress from zero 
to 15,000 lbs. per sq. inch. This diagram can be used for 
either simple bending or twisting moments, or for combined 
bending and twisting actions. Its use in connection with prob- 
lems involving simple twisting moments will be discussed first. 

If T is the twisting moment, d the diameter of the solid 
circular shaft, and p the intensity of stress in the most strained 

fibres, T = -- p iP, Therefore, for a \n\cn diameter of shaft, T 

16 
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is directly proportional to p. Thus, if rf = 4^^, dP = 64, and 
T = .196 X 64^ = 12. 57/^. If /> be taken as 10,000, 7* = 125,700 
inch lbs. In Fig. 107 if ordinates represent moments (to the 
scale *'i4," of 500 inch lbs. to each di\ision); and if abscissas 
represent intensity of stress (to the upper scale, "5," of 1,000 lbs. 
per sq. inch to each di\'ision), the point a corresponds to T = 
125,700, p = 10,000, d = 4^^. As the moment varies directly 
as the intensity of stress, for any given diameter of shaft, the 
relations between corresponding values of T and p (for a 4" 
shaft) will be represented by the straight line through the point 
a, and the origin O. In a similar manner straight lines through 
the origin are drawn for other shaft diameters. 

To determine the diameter of shaft for a moment of 90,000 
inch lbs., with a fibre stress of 12,000 lbs. per sq. inch, pass along 
the horizontal through the point marked **9" (or T = 90,000) 
on scale "^4," to the vertical line through the point marked **i2" 
(or p = 12,000) on scale **5.'' The intersection of this horizon- 
tal and vertical (b) lies a little below the diagonal marked 3.4 
at its outer end; or the shaft should be about 3.37'' (or ^H") 
diameter to give a stress of 12,000 lbs. per sq. inch. 

The oblique line nearest to the point located in the last 
example bears three figures, viz.: ''.732 — 1.58 — 3.4/' and the 
other diagonals each bear three separate figures. The signiti- 
cance of these designations will be explained by further illustra- 
tions. 

If r = j\, of 90,000, or 9,000 inch lbs., and p = 12.000, 



16 r _ j 16 j ()o,ooo _ , ,^ . ^v~ _ T -A". 



d = Jty^ = J -^^^J ^^^^^ = 3.37 - Vio = 1.56 

^ 7: p ^ 12,000 7: y 10 

since d varies as the cube root of T, and when T = 90,000, d = 

3-3/ • 

In a similar way, ii T = 900, or yj^ of 90,000, d = 3.37-^ 



V 100 = .726". 

To use the diagram when T = 900, and p = 12,000, consider 
scale *'.4" as representing the moment in 100 inch lbs.; pass 
along the horizontal through 9 on this scale to the vertical, through 
12 of scale *'J5,'' as before, to the point *'fc," and take the first 
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igure borne by the nearest diagonal (.732) as the approximate 
'iameter of the shaft; or, by interpolation, find the diameter = 
726^ 

If r = 9,000, p = 12,000; consider scale ".4'' as represent- 
^g the moment in 1,000 inch lbs., and read the middle figure on 
^^ nearest diagonal (1.58) as the required approximate diameter 
f the shaft; or, by interpolation, the diameter is found to be 

If the moment is greater than 130,000, the diagram is quite 
> applicable as for smaller moments. Thus ii T = 900,000 
id p = 12,000, consider scale *'^," as representing the 
oment in 100,000 inch lbs. The horizontal through 9 of 
ale"i4'' and the vertical through 12 of scale ''B'' intersect 

"6" as before. The required diameter is about 7.26"; be- 
muse the diameter was found to be about .726 for a moment 
900, and it must be 10 times as great for a moment of 10^ X 
>o = 900,000. For p = 12,000 with a moment of 9,000,000 
ch lbs. (= 10^ X 9,000), the diameter is 10 X 1.57 = i5-7", 
c. It thus appears that the diagram covers all moments, with- 
it being of such impracticable size as it would be if it were not 
I" the peculiar designation of the oblique lines and the method 

vsing scale *M." The diagram can also be used for simple 
-nding moments. The expression for the bending moment in 
shaft of solid circular section is 

M = —pd'; 
32 

hile the expression for a twisting moment is, as given above, 

16 

herefore, with a given diameter and numerically equal fibre 
^css, T is numerically equal to 2M, To determine d for given 
^ues of p and M, multiply M by 2 to get the equivalent T, and 
^th this value of T, proceed as in the former examples. 

For finding the diameter appropriate to a combined bending 
•^d twisting moment, the equivalent twisting moment, 
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is to be determined; see Art. 16, equationK^. This equivalent twist- 
ing moment is readily determined from the diagram by the use of 
scale **C" at the bottom of Fig. 107 and a pair of di\'iders, when 
the simple bending moment (A/) and the simple twisting moment 
(T) are given. Example: Suppose M = 30,000; T = 40,000; 
and p = 13,000. Consider scales "^4" and *'C" to measure 
moments in 10,000 inch lbs. Take M at 3 on scale **i4" with 
one point of the dividers, and T at 4 on scale **C" with the other 
point of the dividers; then the distance between 3 on scale **J" 
and 4 on scale **C" represents y/ M^ + P. Swing the di\iders 
about the point at 3 on scale "-4" as a centre until the other 
point reaches scale ^^A '* (at point 8) ; then o. .8 on scale "-4" = 

o 3 + 3 8 = M +" V M^ + T^ = T^. With the value of 

T^y found in this way, proceed as in case of a simple twisting 
moment. The intersection of the horizontal through 8 (TJ 
and the vertical through 13 (p) is at point **c.'' Since the 
moments correspond to units of 10,000 inch lbs. on scale *'4," 
the largest figures of the diagonals are to be read in determining 
the diameter. The point **c" therefore indicates a diameter of 
between 3.0" and 3.2"; by interpolation the diameter is taken 
as 3.15". By computation the diameter is found to be 3.1/- 
A shaft 3 yV' diameter would be proper for this case. The use 
of the diagram in connection with equations K and K, of Table 
VI is ob\ious from the above. 

The diagram of Fig. 107 is equally convenient for finding 
the intensity of stress in a given shaft under a known moment; 
or the moment on a given shaft corresponding to any intensity of 
stress. Thus, if a 7^" shaft is subjected to moment of 1,000,000 
inch lbs., consider the moment units as 100,000 inch lbs., pass 
horizontally from 10 on scale *'^'' to a point slightly below the 
diagonal marked .776 (7.76" diameter), and then vertically up- 
ward to scale ''^," where the stress is read as about 11,000 lbs 
per sq. inch. 

If it is required to find the twisting moment corresponding 
to an intensity of stress of 9,000 lbs. per sq. inch on a shaft i.H' 
diameter; pass vertically downward from '^9'* on scale *'B" to 
a point slightly above the diagonal marked *'i.49"; then 
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horizontally to 5.9 on scale ''A.'' As 1.49 is the middle number 
on the diagonal, the moment units are 1,000 inch lbs.; therefore 
r = 5.9 X 1,000 = 5,900 inch lbs. 

123. Torsional Stiffness and Deflection of Shafting. When a 

shaft has considerable length, the matter of torsional stiffness 

is important. A rule, common in practice, is to limit the twist 

in the shaft to one degree for every 20 diameters in length. 

Another rule limits the twisting to 0.075 degree for every foot 

in length. The lateral deflection of the shaft should not exceed 

T^o'' per foot of length, to insure proper contact at the bearings. 

Theoretical considerations, however, do not enter so largely into 

the spacing of bearings of line shafting, as does the construction 

of the framework to which the bearings are fastened. Care 

should be exercised in laying out such structures, that provision 

*s made for fastening the hangers close enough together to avoid 

excessive deflection. For the average range of velocities found 

*^ practice the following formulae* can be used for ordinary 

small shafting. 

L == J \/ cP for shaft without pulleys . (i) 

-£* = 5 V ^ for shaft carrying pulleys . (2) 

^here L == distance between hangers in feet and d = diameter 
^f shaft in inches. 

If T be the twisting moment in foot lbs. applied to a shaft, 
^hen the power transmitted at iY revolutions per minute hiTzN'; 
^^om which it appears that the greater the velocity of the shaft, 
^he smaller is the required turning moment, for a given amount 
^f power transmitted. 

If a slightly deflected shaft is rotated, centrifugal force, acting 

^^ the eccentric mass of the shaft, tends to equalize the forces 

^hich hold the shaft deflected in one plane and to whirl the shaft 

^ a whole around the axis of rotation. At low speeds the action 

^f Centrifugal force is small, and the deflecting force will hold the 

^haft deflected in its plane. As the effect of centrifugal force 

^creases with the velocity, while the effect of the deflecting force 

^s constant, it is clear that as the speed is increased the centri- 

* See also Kent's ** Mechanical Hnginccr's Pocket Book," page 869. 
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fugal force will, at some speed, balance the effect of the de- 
flecting force, and the shaft will become unstable. Beyond this 
speed the shaft will whirl about the central axis. For a given 
diameter of shaft there is one definite speed within which it \vill 
maintain a stable condition with a given deflection. 

If L = distance between bearings in feet, d = diameter of 
shaft in inches, and N = the revolutions per minute, then for the 
critical speed * 

^ = ^75^1 (3) 

This equation refers to the bare shaft only and it determines 
the maximum safe span. Where pulleys are carried at some 
distance from the bearings, the span, L, must be less than the 
value given by equation (3) on account of the added mass of the 
pulleys, and the great liability of the latter to be unbalanced. 
The speed of shafting in practice is, almost always, considerably 
below the critical speed. 

124. Practical Considerations, Hollow Shafting, etc. Shafting 
up to 3" in diameter is, in this country, made of cold-rolled steeL 
Such shafting is true and straight and needs no turning whatever. 
If keyways arc cut the shaft must, in general, be carefully straight- 
ened afterward, as the cutting relieves, locally, the skin tension 
due to the cold-rolling | thus causing the shaft to warp. Larger 
sizes of shafting are forged and machined. 

The use of hollow shafts not only reduces the weight for a 
given strength, but the removal of the metal from the core of ^ 
steel shaft (or of the ingot from which it is made) very greatly 
increases its reliabiUty under repeated application of stress. 

Shortly after a steel ingot is cast, the exterior solidifies an<i 
becomes comparatively cool while the internal portion is stil* 
fluid. The subsequent contraction, during complete cooling, ^^ 
much less in the exterior walls than it is in the hotter interior 
mass. Unless the interior is ''fed" during this i)criod, it will t>^ 
less dense than the outer portions and shrinkage cavities are apt t^ 

* See Rankine's " Milhvork," j>age 54;). 
t See Article 1 2. 
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;nt near the centre of the ingot. Numerous expedients 
Jen adopted to reduce this e\il, among which is "fluid 
ision," or subjecting the ingot to heavy pressure immedi- 
:er it is poured. The difficulty is not entirely overcome 
means, however, as the walls of large ingots become too 
yield to the pressure before the interior is entirely solidified, 
ernal walls " freeze," after which the internal shrinkage is 
p by metal flowing from the upper portion tow^ard the 
as long as any of it remains fluid. This leaves a shrinkage 
t the upper end of the ingot. Gas liberated during cooling 
in this caWty also. The result of these two actions is 
what is called the "pipe," which frequently extends to a 
•able depth. The top end of the ingot is cut off and 
1, but this does not insure removal of all of the pipe, and 
involves much expense. If the portion cut off is not 
it to remove all of the pipe, a piece rolled or forged from 
)t contains a flaw near the centre which is drawn out 
3ng crack if the ingot is worked into a long piece. The 
ind forging may squeeze the sides of the cavity together 
it is not easily detected at any section, but as this work 
at a temperature much below that corresponding to 
, the defect is not removed. This flaw is more or less 
r or ragged; hence its form is favorable to starting a 
', under variations of stress, which may finally extend 
igh to cause rupture. 

le ingot is bored out, the pipe is effectually removed, and 
al remaining is superior to that of a solid shaft. It will 
cnt that casting a hollow ingot is not the equivalent of 
)ut one which was cast solid; for if the ingot is cast hollow 
IT and inner walls cool before the intermediate mass docs, 
3 shrinkage effect takes place in the latter. In fact, a 
lade from a hollow ingot is worse than the soKd shaft, in 
)ect that the former has the defective material nearer the 
bres where the stress is greater. ^' 
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COUPLINGS AND CLUTCHES 

125, General Description. Couplings arc machine membeis 
which fasten together the ends of two shafts, so that rotary motion 
of one causes rotarj' motion of the other. Where the conneciioa 
is lo be broken only at rare intervals, as in making of repairs, the 
coupHngs are generally constructed so that they must be partially 
or wholly dismantled to separate the shafts. Such couplings are 
known as permanent couplings. When it is desired to disengage 
the shafts at will, the coupling is of a different construction and 
is generally known as a clutch.* The use of clutches is not, how- 
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ever, confined to securing logetlier the cnrls of shafting, bui ihej 
are much used for engaging and disengaging pulleys at will, in 
connection with the shafts on which they are placed. For thi> 
service clutches making use of friction arc much used, and ihJs 
particular ty|)e is discussed in Cha])tcr XIII. 

Couplings should be placed near a bearing, so as to bring 
the joint in the shaft near a sujiported point, and should be placed 
on the sirle of the bearing farthest away from the point where 
power is ajiplied. so that when the shaft is disconnected the 
running ]>arl is su]>porled near the end, 

126. Permanent Couplings. Where the axes of the two shafts 
to be connened are [larallel and coincident, couplings such as arc 
shown in Figures 108, loi), no, an<l in are used. Fig. loS 
illustrates a type of coupling known as a split-mufif coupling- 
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The pans A and B are separated by a small s])ace and can, there- 
fore, be clami>ed to the shaft by the bolts C. For heavy work a 
key as shown is provided, but in lighter shafting friction alone 
may suffice to prevent relative rotation. 

Fig. no shows the Sellers Mufif Coupling. Here the circular 
tapered wedges B, 5, are drawn inward by the bolts C. The 
wedges are split as shown at D, hence the tighter they are drawn 
inward the more firmly they clasp the shaft. For light work no 
key is necessary, but for the full capacity of the shaft keys are 
advisable. 

Couplings such as shown in Figures 108 and no are regularly 
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manufactured in standard sizes, and the student is referred 10 
the trade catalogues of manufacturers for dimensions and cap:i- 
cities of such couplings. 

The Flange Coupling, Fig. 109, is one of the most comnici; 
and also one of the most eflc^rtive forms of ptrmanent cou})lini:.-. 
The general proportions are usually designed empirically, br.i the 
bolls should be designed so that their combined nsisiance to a 
torsional moment, around the axis of the shaft, will be at Ita-t ;.> 
great as the torsional strength of the shaft itM*lf: and thi- Ix)!^ 
should be accurately fitted so as to distribute the- load evenly 
among them. 

Let D = diameter of the shaft in inches 
d = diameter of the bolt in inches 
;/ = the number of bolts 
r = radius of bolt circle in inches 
p^ = allowable shearing stress j»er M;uare inch, for >teel. 
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Good practice gives 



= 3 + — , but this number may be 



modified for convenience in spacing, etc. The bolts should be 
carefully fitted to insure that each one carries its full share of ik 
load. The projecting outer flange is an important feature as it 
covers the revolving bolt heads, thus protecting workmen from 
becoming entangled. For best results the flanges should be 
pressed on to the shaft and the faces trued up in place, thus 




insuring greater accuracy of alignnicni. This should be done 
in all good work. 

When great strength and reliability arc dcsireti, as in marine 
work, the flange is sometimes forged .solid with the shaft, as in 
Fig. III. Here (he bolt holes are sometimes bored tapering, 
and reamed after the flanges are ]}laced together, thus insuring 
a perfect tit for the bolt.s, and also facilitating their withdrawal 

When the axes of the two shafts arc parallel, but not coin- 
cident, or when there is danger of parallel and coincident aics 
wearing out of coincidence, Oldham's Coupling, Fig. 1 1 a, is often 
used. It consists of two lieavy (langcs (.-1 and 5), each keyed fast 
to itsown respectiveshaft,andan intermediate disc C. The disc 
has a tonjjue running diametrically across each face, these tongues 
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Iing placed at right angles to each other and fitting into grooves 
I in the llanges. With this coupling the rate of rotation of 
the driven shaft is identical with thai of the driver, or, in other 
words, the angular velocity is the same. The coupling is often 
u.tcd on the propeller shafts of small power boats. 

If the axes of the two shafts, A and B, Fig, 113, intersect and 
make an angle 6 with each other they may be coupled logelher 
by means of a Hook's Coupling or Universal Joint, as it is often 
called. In this coupling each shaft is fitted with a jaw D which 
is pin-connected to an intermediate member F. The holes in 
ihis intermediate member for rccel\ing the pins G are at right 
angles to each other. With this arrangement ihe angular velo- 
^jjiy of the driven shaft is not the same at all points of the rcvolu. 
^bon as that of the driver.* The construction shown in Fig. 113 




I very common, but the difference between the angular velocity 

I the driver and thai of ihe driven shaft is less when the con- 

■uctjon is such thai the axes of the pins G inlersect. The 

truction required lo make the axes of the pins intersect is 

nially more complicated than that shown in Fig, 113, and hence 

trough work the simpler design is adopted. 

1 If another shaft C be coupled to B so that A and C make the 

inc angle 6 with B; if also the pins G, G in B are parallel to each 

pier and all three shafts lie in the same plane; then the angular 

jcity of C will be identical with that of A and i-ke versa. 

Empirical practice makes the diameter of the pin G equal |o 

OQC-haif the diameter of the shaft. 

i 138. Focdtive Clutches. Positive clutches are much used for 

of Machinery,'" J. H. Bott. page igS. 
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starting and stopping such machines as punch presses which 
must work intermittently. They are made in so many forms 
that a description of them would be beyond the scope of this 
work. A very full description of many forms is given in the 
Transactions of the A. S. M. E., Vol. XXX, to which reference 
has already been made. Fig, 114 illustrates the most common 
form of disengaging coupling for heavy work. The part B is 
made fast to the shaft to be driven, while part A, which b com- 
[jelled to rotate by the feather F, can be moved anally along 
the driving shaft. A ring R, fitting the groove C loosely in a 
radial direction, is connected by the pins P to an operating lever 




which is not shown. When the part A is moved forward till the 
jaws / engage, A will drive B positively in either direction. In 
order to facilitate the engaging of the Jaws they are often madf 
asinFig. 115, but in thiscasc the driving can be in one direction 
only. The total cross-sectional area of the jaws must be such 
that they will not shear off under the load, and the area of the jaw- 
faces must be sufficient to prevent crushing. 

Frequently, for hght work, only one feather is used, but two 
feathers are, in general, better, both on account of the driving 
effort and for ease of operation. 

129. Flexible Couplings. Where it is desirable to have a 
small amount of flexibility in a shaft, a flexible coupling, such as 
is shown in Fig. 116, is employed. These members are much 
used for connecting rapidly revolving machines to prime movers, 
as in the case of a dynamo directly coupled to a steam engine, 
the object being to pre\'cnt undue stress, or bearing pressure, 
from lack of accurate alignment of tl^e two shafts. In the con- 
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strucdon shown, the shafts A and B are filled wiih heavy flanges, 
F, which carry pins, P. Links of leather or other elastic material 
connect pins on one flange with pins on the other, there being as 
many links as there are pins in each flange This arrangement 




allows for a slight angle between the axes of the shafts, or for a 
small lack of coincidence in the axes. The pins in one disc are 
sometimes placed on a smaller diameter than those on the other, 
so that in case of failure of the links the pins will not strike and 
cause breakage. 



CHAPTER XII 
BELT, ROPE, AND CHAIN TRANSMISSION 

130. General Considerations. When power is to be trans- 
mitted from one shaft to another, especially when such shafts 
are not far apart, in such a manner that the velocity ratio of the 
two must be constant, some form of toothed gearing is usually 
employed. When, however, it is not necessary that the velocity 
ratio remain constant, flexible elastic connectors are much used. 
When the distance through which power is to be transmitted is 
comparatively short (50 feet or less), flat belts, or ropes of cotton 
or manila, are most common; while for longer distances steel 
ropes have certain advantages. For small amounts of power, 
round belts of leather are much used. Chain drives, which are 
virtually flexible connectors running on toothed wheels, have 
lately come into extended use for transmitting power over com- 
paratively short distances. They are very efficient, maintain 
positive velocity ratio between the two shafts, and can be used 
when the distance between shafts is too great for convenient 
use of gears. 

Leather belts are made by cementing, sewing, or riveting 
together strips of leather cut from oak-tanned ox-hides. Where 
only one thickness is used they are known as single leather belts; 
where two, three, or four thicknesses are needed to obtain a heavy 
belt, they are known respectively as double, triple, and quadruple 
belts. Cotton belts are made either by weaving in a loom, or are 
built up of several layers of canvas, sewed together, with a special 
composition between each fold. They are very little used in 
this country. Rubber belts are made of several layers of canvas, 
held together with, and completely covered by a rubber com- 
position. They are very eflfective in wet places. Belts of raw- 
hide are also used to some extent. 

308 
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The ends of all belts are joined, to make them continuous, 
either by lacing or sewing, or by some kind of special fastening 
of which there are many on the market, or by making a permanent 
joint by cementing and riveting. The latter method is much 
preferable where it can be applied, as it makes the joint practically 
as strong as the rest of the belt, and gives a smooth surface which 
runs better than any joint. Other kinds of joints reduce the 
strength of the belt from 60 to 75 per cent, but inasmuch as the 
lacing can be replaced and the belt itself has its life prolonged by 
reduced load, this initial loss of efficient strength is not as waste- 
ful as it at first appears. 

131. Theoretical Consideration of Belts and Ropes. In Fig. 
117, let A represent a pulley whose centre is at O, and which is 




Fig. 117. 



connected by a belt as shown to the pulley 5, whose centre is at 
O,. When no turning moment is applied to the (Irivinj^ j)ull(y A , 
the tensions in the two parts of the belt arc the same, ex((j)l 
possibly for friction of the bearings, and is that due to the initial 
tension with which the belt is placed upon the j>ulleys. Let this 
total initial tension on each side of the belt be called 7 ,. 

It is evident that this initial tension will cause the helt to 
exert a pressure upon the pulley, and this pressure will indiKr 
a frictional resistance opposing relative slifling between thr- Ixlt 
and the pulley. If now a turning moment is applied to /I, and 
a resisting moment to 5, the pull upon the belt dur tc> this 
frictional resistance will increase the tension in tin- lo.vrr |>art 
of the belt, and decrease the tension in th*- upper |>art. I, it 
these new total tensions be called T, and 1\ n-.pi^ tivrly. It j-, 
e\ident that the tendency of the belt to slip around ili<- pulhy, 
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owing to the difference in tension on the two parts of the belt, 
is resisted by the frictional resistance between the belt and pulley. 
The difference in tensions tends to rotate the pulley 5, and 
when the turning moment (T^ — T^r^ becomes equal to the 
resisting moment applied to 5, rotation will take place. 

If the difference between T^ and T2 which is necessary to 
overcome the resisting moment, is small compared to the 
frictional resistance between the pulley and belt, no slipping 
of the belt on the pulley will occur. To obtain this result 
in practice, would necessitate the use of very large belts, 
relatively, for the power transmitted. It has been found to 
be better practice to use smaller belts and allow the belt to 
slip somewhat. 

In addition to the slipping action noted above, all belts are 
subjected to what is known as creep. Referring again to Fig. 117 
consider a piece of the belt of unit length moving on to the pulley 
under a tension T,. As this piece of belt, of unit length, moves 
around with the pulley from M to AT, the tension to which it is 
subjected decreases from T, to T^ and the piece, owing to its 
elasticity, shrinks in length accordingly. The pulley A, there- 
fore, continually receives'a greater length of belt than it delivers, 
and the velocity of the surface of the pulley is faster than that 
of the belt which moves over it. In a similar way the pulley B 
receives a lesser length of belt than it delivers, and its surface 
velocity is slower than that of the belt which moves over its 
surface. This creeping of the belt, as it moves over the pulley, 
results in some loss of power, and is unavoidable. The total loss 
of speed due to both slip and creep should not exceed 3%; that 
is, the surface speed of the driving pulley should not exceed that 
of the driven pulley by more than 3%. Good practice limits 
this value to about 2%. When the total slip approaches 20%, 
there is danger of the belt sliding off of the pulley entirely. 

Since the pulling power of a belt is proportional to the differ- 
ence between T, and Tj, it is necessary to know the relation 
which exists between these quantities. 
Let /= the tension per square inch of belt section at any point 
on the pulley. 
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/, = the tension per square inch of belt section on the iighl 

side in pounds. 
ij = the tension per square inch of belt section on the slack 

side in pounds. 
p = the maximum allowable tension per square inch of belt 

in pounds. 
/ = effective pull of belt per square inch of cross-section 

= (^ ~ /z), in pounds. 
V = the velocity of the belt in feet per second. 
w = the weight of one cubic inch of belt in pounds. 
^ = the reaction of pulley 

against one linear inch of 

belt of the width con- 
sidered, in pounds. 
c = the centrifugal force of 

one cubic inch of belt in 

pounds at the given speed. 
/< = the coefficient of friction 

between belt and pulley, 
r = the radius of the pulley 

in inches. 
a = the angle of belt contact 

in degrees. 

6 = the angle of belt contact in radians = .0175 a 
The centrifugal force of one cubic inch of belt will be 
12 wv^ 




Fig. 118. 



g^ 



; hence the centrifugal force of one linear inch of 



t having i square inch of cross section will be 



12 wz*^ 



Let the cross-sectional area of the belt be one square inch and 
xisider an elemental portion of its length as shown in Fig. 118. 
^^ is held in equilibrium, when slipping is impending, by the 
^^Uowing forces: — 

(a) The centrifugal force = r ds 

{b) The radial reaction of the pulley against the belt = q ds. 

(c) The frictional force = fi q ds. 

id) The tensions / and / + di. 
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Resolving all forces vertically 

d^ de , ^ 

ads + cds ^ tsin — + (t + dt) sin — . . O) 

^ 2 2 

d $ 

Here de is so small that sin may be taken as equal to 

2 . 

do 

— in radians, without appreciable error, and the product of ^ ^ 

do 
and sin — may be neglected. 

« 
Hence (i) may be written 

qds + cds^ide C^) 

12 WV^ 

but c = and ds = rd $ 

12 WV^ 12 WV^ 

. • . cds = ds = d0 = zd0 for convenience. 

gr g 

Hence from {2) q ds = I dO -z d $ =- (t - z) d $ . . . CTi) 
From equality of moments around O 

t-{-dt=l + fjLqds 

.' . d i = /iqds C '^ ^ 

Substituting in (4) the value of q ds obtained from (3) 

dt = /I (t — z) d0 

.*. / = M / dd 

L — z 

or log^ = At ^ 

^- t^ — z 



L — z 
and common log = 0.439 ^ ^ 

^ z 

ti — Z 0.434 M • 0.0076 M « k ^ — j-> 

'. ; =10 =10 =10 for convenience . C-^^/ 

h — 2 
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Now / = /j — /, . * . /j — /i — / and substituting this value of 
ti in (6) and reducing 

[/ + z] 10^ — 2 / 
^'° xo^-x °g + ^ • . • • (7) 

where C = w— 

10 

and / = p.-z] [^^] = [/. - z]C . . (8) 

V 

If (8) be multiplied through by it will express the horse- 

power (h.p.) which a belt of one square inch cross-sectional area 
wiU transmit or, 

fv C V 

J- h.p. = [/,-2]— . . . . (9) 

132. Practical Coefficients. In the above equations the 
following quantities a> fi and z, must be known or assumed before 
a solution for t^ or / can be made. The angle of contact, a, can 
be taken from the drawing of the drive in question, and some 
allowance should be made for the conditions of operation. Thus 
if the belt is to nm in a horizontal position, with the slack side 
on top, the full theoretical value of a may be taken. If, however, 
the slack side must be on the bottom (an arrangement which 
should be avoided if possible) or if the belt is to be run in a vertical 
position, some reduction must often be made in the theoretical 
value of a to allow for sagging of the belt. This also applies to 
belts running at high speed, where centrifugal force tends to 
lessen the arc of contact. 

The coefficient of friction ^u is an exceedingly variable quan- 
tity, changing with the character and the condition of the surfaces 
of contact, the initial tension of the belt, and the rate of slip. It 
has been foimd by experiment that, within reasonable limits, the 
coefficient increases with the slip and that, as before stated, a 
maximum rate of slip, including creep, not in excess of about 
3 per cent is good practice. Experiments made by Professor Dieder- 
richs in the laboratories of Sibley College gave the values of /< 
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shown in the first column of the following table. Allowing for the 
difference between conditions in the laboratory and those found 
in practice, the value shown in the second colunm may be used 
in designing leather belts. 

For pulleys made of pulp, fi = o. 29 o . 20 

For pulleys made of wood, fi = 0.31 0.22 

For pulleys made of cast iron, fi = 0.46 0.30 

\'alues considerably above these were found for paper pulleys of 
special construction. 

The quantity z is proportional to the weight of the belt per 
cubic inch. For ordinary leather (which is most commonly 
used), w may be taken from 0.03 to 0.04, an average value being 
0.035 pounds. 

Table XVIII has been calculated with a value of w = 0.035, 
while Table XIX is abbreviated from ** Transmission of Power 
by Belting"* by Wilfred Lewis. 



Values of 2 = 



TABLE XVIII 
12 wv^ 



g 



^ for V = ft. per sec., or 



V = ft. i>er minute, w = .035. 



30 

1 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


no 


120 


1,800 


2,400 


3,000 


1 
3,600 4,200 


4,800 


5,400 


6,coo 


6,600 


7,200 


"75 


20.9 


32 5 


47.0 


64.2 


83 4 


105 -5 


130 5 


157 6 


187.6 



130 I 140 



220.2,255 5 



Example. Design a belt to operate a dynamo of 15 H.P- 
capacity, when the belt velocity is 2,400 ft. per minute. Assume 
/( = 0.30, a = 180° and /, = 200 lbs. 

From equation (9) the horse-power transmitted by a belt 
having a cross-sectional area of one square inch is for these con- 
ditions: 

I r 1 C V ^ . .61 X 40 

n, p. = Ui — z\ — = 1 200 — 20 . gl =7-9 

550 550 



. • . the cross-section required = 



25 
7-9 



1.9 sq. m. 



which is equivalent to a belt ^'^ thick and S^ wide. 



♦Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol. VII, page 579. 
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The total tension {T^ in the tight side of the belt will be 
1.9 X 200 = 380 lbs. The total tension (T2) in the slack side 
will be this value minus the required effective pull, P, which is 
found by dividing the foot pounds of work to be done by the 

velocity of the belt or, P = ^ '^^ = 206. Hence T. = 

2,400 ^ 

T^ — P = 380 — 206 = 174 pounds. 

tablp: XIX 
10^ ^ I 

Values of C ■= r — (Naele) 

10* 



20 



30 



35 



40 



Degrees of Contact = a 



90 



100 110 



210 



270 



230 250 



295 319 



325 



376 



354 



381 



1 30 



270 



342 



407 



408 I .438 



423 



45 



.''^ 



467 



507 



57« 



457 ! 489 



502 



544 



.617 



536 



579 



652 



.467 



520 



567 



.610 



684 



130 



.288 



364 



432 



140 



307 



.386 



457 



494 



•548 



.520 



575 



597 



.640 



.624 



150 


160 
342 


170 


180 


•325 


359 


376 


.408 


.428 


448 


.467 


.480 


503 

567 

- 

.624 
^73 


524 


544 


544 


590 


.610 


.600 


646 
695 


.667 


.649 


715 



667 .692 I .715 737 .757 



713 739 ; 763 ' 785 H05 



822 



Equations (7) and (8) involve the relations which exist between 
T^ and T2 for a given set of conditions, but they do not indicate 
the relation between them and the initial tension T^. It was 
formerly supposed that the sum of T^ and T^ was constant and 
equal to 27*3; and this relation may still be used for very rough 
calculations. Mr. Wilfred Lewis* has shown, experimentally, 
that this is not true. The ratio of stress to strain in leather and 
rubber increases with the strain instead of being pro port iofwl to 
it as in ductile metals. When a belt transmits power the tension 
is increased on the tight side and decreased on the slack side till 
the difference in tension is equal to the required driving force. 



♦ Sec Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol. VII, page 56^ 
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This is accomplished by what virtually amounts lo shortening 
the belt on the tight side, a given amount, by transferring this 
amount to ihe slack side. Because, however, of the relauon 
between stress and strain noted above, the increase of tension on 
the light side, due to ihis amount of shortening, is greater than 
the decrease of tension on ihc slack side due to an equal amount 
of lengthening, and, as a consequence, the sum of the two len- 
sions is increased* as the effective pull is increased. Sugges- 
tion: Place a rubber band over the fingers of the two hands 
and stretch it moderately; then twist one of the hands in either 
direction and the increase of force tending to bring the hands 
together will be apparent. 

In the case of a long horizontal belt the increase in the sum 
of the tensions is still further augmented in driving, because 
the tension on the slack side (with a proper initial tension in ihe 
belt) is largely due to the sag of the belt from its own weight; 
and thus the tension on the slack side tends lo remain nearly 
constant, while the tension on ihe tight side increases with the 
power transmitted, at a given speed. It is found ihat ihe sum 
of the tensions on the two sides, when drinng. may exceed the sum 
of (he initial tensions by about 33 per cent in vertical bells, and in 
horizontal bells the increase may be limited only by the strength 
of the belt. In addition to the causes discussed, the tension on 
both parts of the bell are increased by the centrifugal action due 
to the mass of that portion of the belt which is rotating round 
the pulley axis. This latter cause increases the stresses on both 
the tight and slack sides of the belt, and decreases adhesion be- 
tween the belt and the pulley, but does not increase the loads 00 
the shafts which produce pressure at the bearings and flexure **• 
the shafts. 

Large belts should therefore be put on with care, as to inili*' 
tension. Ordinarily, ihe initial tension is left to trained jud|5' 
ment, but it would seem that the more advanced practice o* 
splicing ihe belt under a known initial tension will add to lb* 
life of large and important belts. 

♦ See Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol, \'II, page 569. 
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133. Streagth of Belting. The ultimate strength of good 
leather belting wiD vary from 3,500 to 6,000 pounds per square 
inch. Professor Benjamin* gives the strength of cotton belting as 
about the same as good leather. He also found that four-ply 
rubber belting had a tensile strength of from 840 to 930 pounds 
per inch of width. The ultimate strength of belting seldom 
enters as a factor in belt design, as the real strength of the bell 
is in the joint. Where the ends of the belt are laced together, a 
majcimum working stress of 200 to 300 pounds per sq. inch is 
found to be good practice; and where the belt is cemented lo- 
Reiher, thus making it "endless," a working stress of 400 pounds 
per square inch may be used. The thickness of leather belting 
\arics from /j to -^ inch for single leather, and from H to ]/% 
inch for double leather. Hence for single leather, 

^ = go to 75 poimds per inch of width for laced belts. 

P = 100 pounds per inch of width for cemeated belts. 
For double leather belts p may be taken at twice these values. 
Lower stresses than these are often advocated, and undoubtedly 
!fm*er stresses increase the life of the belt. 

134. Velocity of Belting. In equation (8) when z = ?,,/= c 
and the belt will exert no turning force, the centrifugal force 

ie^ing all frictional resistance between the bell and pulley. 
If /, be taken as high as 400 pounds, and "w = .035 this ivill 

occur when z = 400 or when — = 400 whence v = 175 ft. 

per second or 10,500 feet per minute. 

If equation (8) be multiplied tiirough by v> the velocity of 
the beh, it will express the rate at which energy is being de- 

tiivered, or 
I /,.-*(/,-=] C -,.[(,- "-y-"] C 

If now /( = .3, If = .03s, a = 180. which arc average conditions, 
the equation becomes 

Ji' = v[t, ~ .013 v'] X 0.6 = 0.6/ 1 7' — ,00781'' 

^teugD," by BenJBmio, page iS<>. 



r 



Differentiating the right-hand side with respect to v and equating 
to zero 

o.6/| - .021,4 v' = o or I' = 5.1 \ r, (10) 

which nivcs ihc relation between v and (, for maximum power, 
Wiicn t, = 400, V = 102 feet per second or 6,120 feci per minute 
and when /, — 275 pounds, v = 85 feet jjer second, or ^.roofeet 
per minute. Ii is often necessary to run bells at much lower 
speeds than these: but it is not economical to exceed these limits. 
A speed of a mile per minute may be taken as aboul the economi- 
cal maximum limit; and it so hap]>ens that this is also aboul tht 
limit of safety for ordinary cast-iron pulley rims. For durability 
combined with efficiency, a speed of 3,000 lo 4,000 feet per 
minute may be taken as a fair value, though practical limitations 
such as speed of shafting and diameter of pulleys often fix bdl 
velocities al much lower values. 

135. Efficiency of Belting. The losses of power in belt iratis 
mission consist of the loss due lo slip and creep, that due lo bend- 
ing the belt over the pulley, and ihe friclional losses al the shaft 
bearings, due to belt pull. The first two, slip and creep, should 
not exceed 3 per cent, and 2 per cent is better. The loss due lo 
bending the belt is. usually, negligible although the cfTecl on ihe 
life of thick belting running on small pulleys is important. The 
losses at the bearings may be considerable if the bell must bt 
laced on under great initial tension in order to carry the load, mil 
ihiscondition should be avoided except where it is absolutely nK 
cssary to use a short belt, A well-designed belt transmission 
should have an efficiency at least as high as 95 per cent, and it 
may be as high as qy per cent including bearing losses. 

136. Other Equations, Common Rules. H in equation (())< 
■w be taken as 0.032 and t, as 305 pounds the equation reduces to 

li.p. ^ [.^S~ 0.0000216 i^vC . . . I"l 



s before and h. p =- horse-power per sijuan; 



where C = 

inch of belt area. If the equation be multiplied by A, the area"' 
the belt cross-section, it will express the total horse-power trans- 
mitted, or H.P. = [.55 - 0.0000216 T/'] I' C.4 ... (I'l 
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Professor Diederichs has pointedout ihat equation (12) is iden- 
tical with that reported by Mr. Nagle to the A. S. M. E.* and 
commonly known by his name. Values of C have already been 
jovcn in Table XIX. 

In the transactions of the American Society of Mechanical 
tngineers, January, i<pq, Mr. Carl Barth presents a more ex- 
tended mathematical treatment of the driving capacity of bells. 
He also presents scientific methods for measuring (he tension 
in belting. Many other formula' of a .strictly empirical char- 
acter arc given by different authorities and some of them 
are very convenient. In general these last formula' neglect 
centrifugal action and are hence applicable only to beh speeds 
below 2,500 feet per minute. Thus a common rule is that a 
single Leather bell one inch wide traveHng 1,000 feel [)er 
minute wUl transmit i H.P. Kent's ■' Mechanical Engineer's 
Pocket Book," page 877, gives a number of these so-called 
practical rules. 

137. Practical Considerations. One of the most valuable 
contributions to the lileralure of the subject is " Notes on 
Belting," by Mr. F. M. Taylor, in Vol. XV of the Transac- 
tions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. 
Taylor kept an accurate record of measurements and observa- 
tions on hells in use at the Midvale Steel Co.'s works, for nine 
years, and pves many valuable facts and practical suggestions 
in his pa|>er. \ satisfactory abstract of it is not possible here. 
Mr. Taylor ad\-ocaIes thick narrow belts rather than thin wide 
belts.t He sums up his investigation in 36 "Conclusions," 
among which arc: 

"A double leather belt having an arc of 180° will give an 

effective pull on the face of the pulley |jer inch of width of belt 

of 35 pounds for oak-tanned and fulled leather, or 30 pounds for 

other types of leather belts and 6- to 7-ply rubber belts," 

L "The number of lineal feet of double belting, 1 inch wide, 

* • Virf. 11, p»ge 91. 

t Wllilc in general ibis lonclusion is justifiablf. cnre should be taken Ihal U 
. not tarried to thr eWrroie where ihc life of the Iwll may be shoncned by r.x- 
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passing around a pulley per minute, required to traasmil one 
horse-power is 950 feet for oak-taimed and fulled leather belt, 
and 1,100 feet for other types of leather belts, and 6- to 7-plr 
rubber belts." 

"The most economical average total load for double belling, 
is 65 to 73 pounds per inch of width, i.e., 200 to 225 pounds per 
square inch of section. This corresponds to an effective pulling 
power of 30 pounds per inch of width." 

"The speed at which belting runs has comparatively littlt 
effect on its life, till it passes 2.500 or 3,000 feet per minute." 

" The belt speed for maximum economy should be from 4,000 
to 4,500 feet per minute." 

It should be especially noted that Mr. Taylor ac!vocates 1 
maximum belt tension of about one-half that ordinarily usei 
This would, of course, increase the first cost of the installition 
materially. His values, however, arc not based on the minimuni 
size of belt required to simply transmit a given horse-power, but 
on the size of belt which will transmit that horse- power for a given 
time with minimum wear and loss of time due to breakage or 
taking up to restore tension. Whether his practice is foUowfl 
or not, it indicates the true aspect of the problem, and is a step 
in advance. 

In laying out belt drives, care should be taken to keep if* 
diameters of pulleys reasonably large. The constant bending 
action to which the belt is subjected as it runs around the pulley 
is a great source of wear, and where the pulley is very smalli 
compared to the thicioiess of the belt, this may be excessive. 
For this reason also it is probably better to run the hair sideo' 
the belt next to the face of the pulley as this side is more easUj 
cracked by bending, than the flesh side, which is more soft 
and pliable. Mr. Taylor says it is safe to run double leather 
belts on pulleys 12 inches In diameter. 

The total length of the belt or distance between shaft centres 
also deserves attention. A bell being elastic, acts like a spring 
when tension is applied to it. The longer the belt the greater 
will be the total stretch for a given load. Suddenly applied loftO^' 
therefore, produce less stress in long belts than in short ones 
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(see An. 24). If, howewr, the distance between centres is too 
great, compared to the size of the belt, the belt b liable lo flap 
and run iine\enly on the pulleys. For small, narrow belts a 
maximum distance of 15 feet is good practice, while for heavier 

belts 25 feet is found satisfactory. 

A number of important investigations of belt transmission 
have been reported to the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Sec the following papers in the transactions of the 
Society by: Mr. A. F. Nagle, Vol. II, page 91; Professor G. 
Lanza, Vol, VII, page 347; Mr. Wilfred Lewis, Vol. VII, page 
549; Mr. F. W. Taylor, Vol. XV, page 204; Professor W. S, 
.\ldrich. Vol. XX, page 136. .Abstracts of these as well as other 
valuable data are given in Kent's " Mechanical Engineer's Pocket 

Isk," pages 876 to 887. 
FIBROUS ROPE DRIVES 
138. General Considerations. When the amount of power 
be transmitted is large, the width of belt required may be 
essive, even when the belt is made very thick. To run wide 
bells successfully, the shafting must be kepi in perfect parallel 
alignment, and the distance between shaft centres must not be 
loo great. For these reasons rope drives have been found very 
satisfactory where the amount of power to be transmitted is 
large, and the distance of transmission relatively great. They 
are also particularly serviceable for connecting shafts which are 
not parallel, as in the case of "quarter-turn" drives, especially 
where a belt would have lo be of considerable width and ivould, 
^■M consequence, run badly. 

^H in all fibrous rope drives the surfacesof the pulleysor "sheaves" 
^re pro\ided wilh wedge-shaped grooves to receive the rojrcand 
ihereby give the rope a better grip on the sheave. For drives 
of moderate length, 40 to 150 feet, fibrous ropes of colton, hemp 
or manila fibre are chiefly employed. For transmitting power 
comparatively great distances, wire rope is more common, al- 
liwugh fibrous ropes are also used for comparatively long trans- 
In all long-distance Iransmission the rope must be 
»rted at intervals by idler pulleys. 
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Fig. 119* shows a typical rope drive where the line shafting 
of each floor of a mill is driven by its own rope drive from the 
main shaft of the engine. 

139. Materials for Fibrous Ropes. Round rop>es of leather, 
or rawhide, are used to a limited extent, when the amount of 
power to be transmitted is small. Rawhide is especially useful 
in damp places, but since it costs about six times as much as 
vegetable fibre rope, its application is very limited. Leather 
belts or ropes of square t or wedge-shaped section have also been 




Fig. 119. 



used to a limited extent. In certain localities in Great Britain, 
hemp, which is a local product, is quite extensively used; but 
cotton and manila fibre arc by far the most common for trans- 
missions of any considerable size. In this country manila fibre is 
used almost exclusively, while in England and on the Continent 
cotton rope is also much employed. 

It is obvious that as a twisted rope of any fibrous material 
bends while passing over the sheave, there must be a certain 



♦ Reproduced by permission from " The Blue Book of Rop)e Transmission." 
t For a fuller discussion of such ropes see " Machine Design," by H. J. Spooner. 
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amount of internal friction. The result of this action is ver)' 
noticeable in any old maoila rope which has been used without 
lubrication. When such a rope is broken open it is found to be 
filled with powdered fibre, due to the internal chafing. For this 
reason manila fibre, which is naturally rough, is usually lubri- 
cated, while being twisted into rope, with tallow, paraffine, 
soapstone, graphite, or some such lubricant. 

Cotton fibres, on the other hand, are smoother and hence give 
rise to less internal friction. They arc, therefore, usually laid 
up dry into rope, a dressing or lubricant being applied to the 
ixterior to prevent small fibres from rising on the outside, thus 
starting the rope to fraying. This dressing also excludes mois- 
ture and retains the natural oils in the interior fibres. Cotton 
fibre is not as strong as manila. 

Professor Flather* makes the following comparison between 
cotton and manila rope: " As compared with manila, then, thead- 
vantages of cotton ropes of the same diameter are: Greater 
flexibility, greater elasticity, less internal wear and loss of power 
rlue to bending of the fibres, and the use of smaller pulleys for a 
given diameter of rope. Its disadvantages are: Greater first 
(ost. lesser .strength, and possibly a greater loss of jxjwer due to 
pulling the ungreased rope out of the groove — in any case this 
is usually small with speeds over 2,000 feet per minute." 

140. Theoretical Considerations. The general ecjuations 
'7), (8). and (9), of Art. 131, which were deduced for (lal belts 
hold also for round ropes if the proper notation be substituted. 
In these equations the unit mass of belt was taken as one cubic 
inch. With ropes it is more convenient 10 take a piece of rope 
one inch in length and one inch in diameter. With the following 
exceptions, therefore, the notation used here will be the same as 
ihat used in .Art. 131. 

I^t It/ = the weight of a piece of ro|x- 1 inch in diameter and 
inch long. 

12-w' %^ , , , , , , 

■ -■ - — ■ ■ahie above. 
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Let t\ = the tension in a rope of i inch diameter on the 
tight side. 

Let C = a new coefficient = C modified on account of 
wedging effect of groove. 
Then equations (8) and (9) become 

/^[l\-z']C (13) 

and h. p. = [t\ - z'] (14) 

550 

In equations (8) and (9) the frictional force between the 
pulley and the belt for a flat belt is taken zs ji q where q is the 
radial pressure between the pulley and the belt. In a grooved 
pulley the pressure between the pulley and the rope is greater 

e 

than the radial pressure in the ratio of cosec - to unity, where 
B is the angle between the sides of the groove.'' The frictional 
resistance between the rope and sheave is therefore ji q cosec - 

e 

If /i cosec - be substituted for /e in the quantity C (equations 

8 and 9) the result O may be used as indicated in equations 
(13) and (14) for rope drives. ' The value of // for rope sheaves 
has not been determined with any degree of accuracy. Professor 
Flathcr* after reviewing what experimental data there is on the 
subject, concludes that 0.12 is a fair value and computes the 



following values of <;6 = // cosec - = 0.12 cosec - 



TABLE XX 



e 



(p = coefficient of friction = 0.12 cosec 


2 






Angle of groove. 


30° 


35° 


40° 


45 


50° 


55° 


60° 


• 


46 


.40 


•35 


31 


.28 


.26 


-M 



It is obvious that if be used instead of /i in Table XIX, the 
corresponding values of C in Table XIX will be the new constant 



* " Rope Driving, ' page 112. 
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C. Thus if ^ = 45^ ^ = .31. If also a = 180°, C from Table 
XIX = .61 about. The angle 45® has been found to be the most 
satisfactory and is most commonly used. If the angle ^ be less 
than 45®, the wedging action, hence the pulling capacity is in- 
creased, but the power loss and wear of rope due to drawing 
it out of the grooves is greater. For such sheaves, with == 45° 
and a = 180° 

A.^ = .6i[/\ -z']-^ .... (15) 

As before stated, reliable data on the coefficient of friction 
for ropes are scarce, and designing engineers have approached 
the problem of rope drives without regard to this coefficient. 
One of the most important contributions to the subject is that of 
Mr. C. W. Hunt (see Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol. XII). The 
notation of Mr. Hunt's article has been changed somewhat to 
correspond with that used in this text. 

Let d = diameter of the rope in inches. 
d = sag of rope in inches. 
L = distance between pulleys in feet. 
v/ == weight of one inch of rope of one-inch diameter, 
W = weight of one foot of rope of diameter d. 
T^ = total tension in rope on tight side. 
r, = total tension in rope on slack side. 
Tq = tension necessary to give the rope adhesion. 
K = the total tension applied to each side of the rope due 

to centrifugal force. 
P = eflFective turning force = T^ — T2 

Then T, =^ T^ -^ K + P 

and r, = To + if 

Mr. Hunt says that "when a rope runs in a groove whose 
sides are inclined toward each other at an angle of 45° there is 
sufficient adhesion when T^ -i- T2 = 2. However, he assumes a 
somewhat different ratio in the development of his equation, for 
which he assumes "that the tension on the slack side necessary 
for giving adhesion is equal to one-half the force doing useful 
work on the driving side of the rope." 
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OtT =- andri = r -hii: + p = - + a: + p = ^p + ^ 
2 2 2 

p 

and T2 = T^^ -\- K = - -f- iST by assumption. 

.'.P = -[T,-K] (16) 

V 

If equation (16) be multiplied through by — it will express the total 

horse-power transmitted or 

H.P, = -[T,-K]— .... (17) 
3 550 

The tension K on each side of the rope for an arc of contact of 

12 w^ v^ 
180° and a rope of one inch diameter is , which is iden- 

g 
tical with the constant 2' in equation (14). Mr. Hunt's formula 
therefore may be written 

h.p,==-[l\-z^]— = ^[i\-z'] . . (18) 
3 550 825 

where h.p. is the horse-power transmitted by a rope one inch in 
diameter. This is identical in form with the theoretical equation 
(15) and differs from it only by a negligible amount in the value 
of the coefficient. 

It would seem therefore that Mr. Hunt's assumptions give 
results very close to those obtained by using the value 0.12 for n 
as recommended by Professor Flather. 

It is to be noted that the values of z given in Table XVIll 
may be used in computing values of z\ The quantities are the 
same except for the weight w\ In Table XVIII, w = the weight 
of one cubic inch oj leather = .035. In equation (18), vf = the 
weight oJ one inch oj rope oj one inch diameter = .028 for manila 
rope and .022 for cotton rope. If, therefore, the values given in 

Table XVIII are multiplied by- they are applicable to manila 

5 

ropes, and if multiplied by - they may be used for cotton ropes. 
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Example. What diameter of manila rope is necessary to 
transmit 25 H.P. when running 4,000 feet per minute, in grooves 
ha\ing an angle of 45®. Take t\ = 200 pounds, and v/ =» .028. 
From Table XVIII, 2, for the given velocity = 64 nearly. . • . 2' = 

64 X - = 51. From equation (18) the horse-power which a rope 

one inch in diameter will deliver under these conditions is 

h,p, = [t\ - 2/]—= [200 - 51] -g— = 12.1 h.p. 

,'. the cr6ss-section required = — ^— = twice the area of a one- 

12.1 

inch rope which corresponds to a rope i H^ in diameter. 

Fig. 120* shows curves based on equation (17), giving the total 
horse-power transmitted by ropes of various sizes for T^ = 200J', 
and will be found convenient for making calculations. 

141. Strength of Fibrous Ropes. The ultimate strength of 
manila transmission ropes may be taken as about TjOocxP and 
for cotton rope as about 4,6oorf' where d = diameter of rope in 
inches. The working stress must be taken very much less than 
these values or otherwise the life of the rope is much shortened. 
For manila rope Mr. Hunt recommends that the working tension 
(r,) be not over 200 d^. The same factor of safety would give 
130 d* as the allowable working tension for cotton ropes; but 
since cotton ropes are somewhat less affected by internal chafing 
the working tension may, perhaps, be safely taken at a rather 
higher value. 

142. Velocity of Fibrous Ropes. The centrifugal force 

produces a tension in a rope of one inch diameter of z' = 

\2'uf d? 1? 
or in a rope of diameter d the centrifugal force = . The 

g 
allowable stress in the rope is 200 d}. The centrifugal force will 

12 w' ^1? 
equal the allowable tensile stress when = 200 d} or 

• o 

♦ Fiom "The Blue Book of Rope Transmission," by the American Mfg. Co. 
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when V = 140 feet per second, at which speed the effective pull 
becomes zero for this allowable working stress. 
.• If equation (18) be diflerentialcd and t lie differential be equaled 
to zero as in Art, 134, ihe resultant equation will give the value 
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e velocity where the work done is a maximum, for a 
le inch in diameter. This is found to be about 4,900 
[ninute. Since the centrifugal force, and the tota] wor 
s, both vary as the area of ihe rope this limiting vel 
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applies to all azcs of ropes, a concluaon which is bornt- nui by 
the curves of Fig. uo. 

It has been found, in practice, that the most economical speed 
for ropes is from 4,000 lo 5.000 feet per minute. If speeds 
greater than this arc used, the wear on the rope is excessive. 
For a iixed value of T, = 200 (P the first cost of a rope is a mini- 
mum at about 4.900 feet as above, and this first cost is greater 
by 10 per cent if the velocity is increased to 6,000, or decreased to 
3.700 feet per minute. The first cost is increased 50 j>cr cent 
when the velocity is reduced to 2,400 feet [ler minute with 




fe of the 



143. Systems of Rope-Driving. There are two methods of 
placing fibrous ropes on the sheaves. In the Mtiltiple, or English 
system, several separate ropes run side by side, each rope forming? 
a closed circuit in exactly the same manner as a flat belt, and 
rimning constantly in its own particiJar groove on each pulley. 
In ihc Continuous or American system one rope only is used, the 
rope being carried continuously from one pulley to the other till 
all ihe grooves are filled, and it is then spliced; so that the ro}.>e 
.1^ it leaves the last groove of the driven sheave is returned 
: ■ the first groove of the driver, or driving pulley, by means 
"f an idler, or guiding sheave. This idler is usually arranged 

I hat through it a suitable tension may be put uix>n the rope 
Fig. 121). 
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Regarding the merits of the two systems it may be said that— ^ 
the multiple syslem is the simpler, and that it also provides ^ 
considerable security against the loss of time due to breakdovras, 
as il is not likely that more than one rope will break at a time. 
When failure of a rope does occur, ihe broken rope may be 
removed and repaired at a more con\*enicnt opportimity, allowing 
the other ropes to carry the load temporarily. Occasionally, 
howe\'er, the breaking of a rope in the multiple system may cause 
great delay, on account of the broken rope becoming entangled 
in one of the rope sheaves and winding up ujion it before the 
machinery can be stopped. In this system the individual roix-s 
must be respliced occasionally to take up the sag in the rope due 
to stretching. The velocity ratio transmitted by a new rope will 
be different from that transmitted by an old one which bas worn 
smaller, and hence fits d"wn farther into the grooves, thereby 
changing its effective radius. The velocity ratio of the two 
sheaves can, however, have but one value, and, therefore, the 
tendency will be for either the old or the new rojjes to carry the 
whoie load. When the driving sheave is the larger, this will 
result in a tendency to throw more load on the old ropes; when 
the driving sheave is the smaller the tendency is to throw more 
load on the larger and new ropes. The unequal speed of the 
ropes, of course, leads to unequal stress; and slipping and con- 
sequent wear are sure to occur. 

The continuous system is more flexible in its apphcation than 
the midtiple system; for, owing to the limited sag in the ropes 
due to the action of the weighted idler, the rope may be run ' 
safely at any angle. This form of drive is, therefore, much ' 
used (or vertical and quarter-turn drives, and, generally, where , 
the transmission is of a complicated nature. The principal 
objections to the system are the danger of loss of time due to a I 
breakdown, and the unequal straining of the various spans of 
the rope particularly with a varying load or inequality of grooves. 
When a load is suddenly applied to the continuous system all 
the spans on the slack side become slacker except that which 
runs over the idler and which is kept at a fixed tension. A much 
greater load is hence brought on the driving span of rope next to i 
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the idler and some time must elapse before this load can be 
eq ualized over all the spans. Mr, T. Spencer Miller * has pointed 
out thai the general tendency to unequal straining may be some- 
what obviated, where the sheaves are of different diameters, by 
making the angle of the groove in the small sheave somewhat 
sharper than that in the larger, so thai the product of the arc of 
coniaci and the cosecant of half the groove angle are equal; 
thus making the tendency to slip equal. 

The above are ihe principal points of difference between the 
iwo systems. The particular conditions of the installation must 
he considered in making a choice between ihcm. 

144. Sheaves for Fibrous Ropes. The sheaves over which 
fopes are lo run deserve special attention. Care should be taken 




'bat the form of the grooves, and, the effective diameters are the 
sarne for all grooves of the same sheave and the surfaces should 
"c accurately finished and well polished, as any roughness or 
Unevenness seriously affects the life of the rope. .'\s the result 
**f much experimentation two forms of grooves as shown in Fig. 
' *2 (a) and 122 (b) have become most common. In Fig. 122 (b) 
'he ddes of the groove are straight while in 122 (a) the sides are 
cur\'cd. This curving of the sides makes the angle of the groove 
^^Hiewhai Hatter at the bottom and hence when the rope has been 
'"'Sliced in diameter from wear it lies lower in the groove and will 
'^'^p a litlJe more readily than when il is new and occupies a higher 
I*Osition. This is of imfjorlance in relieving the old rope of a 
'"^fldency to pull harder as indicated in the preceding article. 

"ht curved outline is also said to assist the rope to roll in the 
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groove, a very desirable feature since it distributes the wear on 
the rope. The curved groove is therefore much used in ihe 
multiple system. In the continuous system the rope necessarily 
rotates as it passes round the idler to the first groove. 

The angle of the groove, as before stated, is usually 45°- 
Thc grooves of idler pulleys for simply supporting the rope when 
the stretch is great are not made v-shaped but as shown in Fig. 
122 (c). 

The wear of fibrous ropes is both internal and external, the 
inicrnal wear being due largely to chaling of the fibres on 
each other in bending the rope over the sheares. For this rea- 
son sheaves should be as large as possible, and. in general, 
should not have a diameter less than forty diameters of the rope. 

145. Deflection or Sag. Where the span between the pulleys 
is considerable the amount of deflection is sometimes of import- 
ance. Since the deflection varies with the distance between 
pulleys, the size and speed of the rope and the difference in 
elevation of the pulleys, it is impossible to express the relation 
existing between them in a single formula. For the simple case 
of the horizontal drive the approximate deflection on the driving 
side may be determined both for the continuous and multiple 
systems and also the deflection of the slack side of the continuous 
system, where uniform tension is maintained by a tension wdght. 
In the multiple system, however, ample allowance must be made 
on the slack side, as new ropes stretch very rapidly, and the 
deflection may become excessive before resplicing can be per- 
formed. Mr. Hunt gives the following equation (transformed), 
for computing the deflection in horizontal drives: 



2W 



■^? 



(19) 



Where T is the total tension on either the slack or tight side de- 
pending on the side for which it is desired to compute the deflec- 
tion, W the weight of rope per foot, L the span in feet and A the 
deflection in feet. Where the tension on the driving side is 
assumed to be equal to 200 (f , regardless of speed, the deflection, 
on the driving side will be constant for a given span. As the 
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tension in the rope due to centrifugal action increases as the square 
of the velocity, there is an increasing total tension T2 on the slack 
side for a fixed value of T^; and hence the deflection on the slack 
side decreases with the velocity, the span remaining constant. 
The value of T2 may be computed and substituted in equation 
(19) to find the deflection. 

Mr. Frederick Green * gives the following approximate 
formula for computing the deflection : 

W XD 

(20) 



A = 



8r 



Where the symbols are the same as in equation (19), and from 
which he has calculated the following table on the assumption 
that r, = 200 (P. 



TABLE XXI 
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Pulleys, 


f« 




Sag 


ON Slack Side. 




Sag on 

Driving Side, 

All Speeds, 




Velocity 


\ Feet per ] 
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Feet. 


Feet. 














3.000 


4.000 


4.S00 


5.000 
•33 


5.500 


30 


.19 


•45 


•39 


•36 


•30 
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.80 


.69 


.64 
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53 
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•53 


1 .2 


1 .1 


I .0 
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.84 


60 


.76 


1.8 


1-7 


1.4 


I 


3 


1 .2 


70 


1 .0 


2.4 


2 .1 


1.9 


I 


7 


1.6 


80 


1.4 


32 


2.9 


2-5 


2 


3 


2. 1 


90 


17 


40 


3-5 


32 


3 





27 


100 


2.1 


50 


4-3 


4.0 


3 


7 


3 3 


120 


30 


7.2 


6.2 


5-7 


5 


3 


4.8 


140 


4.1 


9 9 


85 


7-8 


7 


2 


6.6 


160 


5-4 


12 .9 


II .1 


10.2 


9 


0» 


8.6 



WIRE-ROPE TRANSMISSION 

146. General. Ropes made of iron or steel wire have been 
^^€d to a considerable extent for transmitting power over com- 
■^^iratively great distances. The introduction of electrical trans- 
mission has, however, greatly curtailed the field as far as power 
^^ansmission is concerned; although wire ropes are still much 



♦ See "The Blue Book of Rope Transmission," by American Mfg. Co. 
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used for conveying materials such as coal, rock, clc. by meaos 
of buckets attached at intervals along the rope. The rope in 
such installations moves at \'ery low velocities and constitutes a 
different problem from thai of power transmission. Wire ropes 
are aJso much used for hoisting work such as elevator and mine 
work anti for carrying static loads as in supporting smokestack^ 
masts and suspension bridges. 

147. ISaterials for Wire Ropes. Wire ropes are usually made 
of wrouf;ht iron, open hearth steel, or crucible steel. For yxr/ 
severe work especially strong crucible sicci known as plough stsel 
is used. For a few special case.s, copper and bronze arccmployd. 

The John A. Roebling's Sons Co. [lublications give the fol- 
lowing values for the tensile strength of various kinds of win-. 



Swedish Iron . 
Open HcarUi Sice 
Crutilile Slwl . 
Plough Slci-I 



o 130,000 lbs. ptr st[. it 
i> ii>o.ooo lbs. per sq. in 
J> 3SO-o«^ l^»' per sq. ii 



They also state that it is difficult to obtain from a sample of rope in 
a testing machine, more than 90 per cent of the aggregate strength 
of all the wires. This is due to the difficulty of getting a perfect 
grip on the rope so that all the wires will carry their full share of 
the load; and also because the inner wires of a strand are shorter 
than the outer wires and are therefore more quickly ovcrloaded- 
Thc wires, on account of the twisted construction, also lend lo 
mutually cut into each other, thus rendering them more liable 
to fracture under heavy loads. On account of this latter action 
ropes made with a short twist break at a lower percentage of 
their full strength than those of a longer twist. 

148. Power Transmission by Wire Rope. Wire ro|>es fur 
power transmission are usually made of iron or soft steel and are 
laid up with a soft core of hemp in order lo give greater flexibility. 
They cannot be run on metallic surfaces and the sheaves must be 
lined at the bottom with soft rubber or .similar yielding material. 
Great care must be taken that the ro[K; does not chafe and, un- 
like the sheaves for fibrous ropes, the grooves in sheave.s used 
for wire rope are so formed that the sides of the groove do not 
compress the ropes. In wire-rope sheaves, the radius at Ihc 
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bottom of the groove is always greater than that of the rope 
itself so that wire-ropes drive, like flat belts, simply through 
the friction on the bottom of the groove, due to the tension of 
ihe rope. The lining of the bottom of the groove (leather, wood, 
or some other comparatively soft material) gives increased friction 
as well as less wear of the rope. The sheaves should be as large 
as posable to minimize the bending effect on the rope; one 
hundred rope diameters being often taken as the minimum 
diameter of the sheave. 

The general theory and equations developed for fibrous rope 
hold also for wire rope, proper constants being substituted. It 
is evident from this discussion that wire ropes can safely trans- 
mit a greater amount of power than fibrous ropes of the same 
diameter, because of the much higher allowable tensile stress. 

The table on the following page, which is taken from a circular 
of the John A. Roebling's Sons Co., shows the power that may 
be transmitted by iron ropes of various azes with sheaves of 
different diameters and rotative speeds. These values are for a 
rope made with six strands around a hemp core, each strand 
consisting of seven wires. This table does not make allowances 
for the change of stress due to the change of centrifugal force at 
various speeds; bui it does consider the influence of the sheave 
<liameter on the bending stress. For example : a s »" rope on an 
eight-fool sheave running 100 r.p.m., transmits only 32 H.P.; 
H'hile the same rope transmits 64 H.P., when running on a ten- 
fooi sheave at 80 r.p.m. or at the same linear velocity. By re- 
ferring to Fig. 120 it is seen that a manila rope of i>J* 
ffiameter transmits only 30 H.P,, at the most economical velocity, 
•^r at about twice the velocity in the above instance. 

For hoisting and for transmisrfon, if the sheave diameters 
"*Usl be much smaller than those given in the preceding table, a 
^^K flexible rope is used. Thi.s consists of six strands around a 
"^nip core, but each strand is made up of jq wires, which are, of 
ct*Urse, of smaller diameter than those used for corresponding sizes 
"^ seven-wire strands. The lining of the bottoms of the grooves 
wi the sheaves should be maintained in gonad repair. Tf it be- 
coines irregular, through wear, the rope may be bent at a sharp 
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TABLE XXn. 

POWBB BY WISE ROPES ♦ 
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Trenton, N. J, 

The above table gives the power imnsmitlcd by Patenl Rubber-lined Wheels 
and Wire Bell Ropes, al various spcvils. 

Horse-powers given in this table arc calculated with a liberal margin for mzT 
lemporary increase of work. 
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angle in passing over the high spots of the lining, with a resultant 
increase in the stress of the wires. This last action, however, is 
not equivalent, so far as the life of the rope is concerned, to run* 
ning over a correspondingly smaller sheave, for every portion of 
each wire is bent around each sheave once during every circuit 
of the rope; while it is not likely (hat the same portion of the 
rope will frequently come in contact with any single irregularity 
■ in the lining. 



ROPES AND CABLES FOR HOISTING 



I4g. Fibrous Ropes for Hoisting. In power transmission it is 
;uaily possible to install sheaves large enough to prevent the 
bending action from seriously affecting the life of ihe rojje; but 
in hoisting work this is not always possible, on account of the 
size and clumsiness of the resulting tackle. Thus, a manila 
rope of I inch diameter, if used for power transmission, should 
run over a sheave at least 40 inches in diameter but if used for 
hoisting it mi^ht be required to run over a block sheave 12 inches 
Or even 8 inches in diameter. The internal friction and external 
chafing are, in such cases, very great and the life of the rope, 
even when working at a lower stress, is greatly shortened; but 
•n hoisting tackle, the frequency with which any portion of the 
•"Ope passes over the sheaves is much less than is ordinarily ihe 
Case in power transmission, on account of lower speed. 

Theoretical considerations are of Httle or no help in hoisting 
'nsiallalions, and recoiu-sc must be had to successful practice on 
^"hich. fortunately, there are considerable data. The following 
'able, from a paper presented by Mr. C. W. Hunt, before the 
-* - S. M. E., gives the results of a long series of observations, and 
indicates the most economical size of rope for a given load. It 
"a^ been found, by experience, that ropes larger or smaller than 
'ho,sc recommended in the table are shorler-Hvcd under the load 
^'^dicatcd. The speeds indicated in the table arc defined as 
follows: 

"Slow" — Derrick, crane, and quarry work; 50 to 100 feet 
per minute. 
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"Medium''— Wharf and cargo work; 150 to 300 feet per 
minute. 

** Rapid" — 400 to 800 feet per minute. 



TABLE xxni 

WORKING LOAD FOR ICANILA ROPE 
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150. Wire Hoisting Ropes. On overhead travelling cranes, 
elevators and mine work, iron or steel cables are used almost 
exclusively, as here it is usually possible to install sheaves or 
drums of large diameter. For rough ser\ice, deep mine work or 
wherever great strength is necessary, these ropes are sometimes 
made of crucible or plough steel. Great care should be exercise<i 
in installing such ropes and it is well, in general, to obtain the 
advice of the manufacturers before selecting any rope made 01 
crucible steel, especially if great safety is desired. A factor of 
safety of at least 5 should be used in ordinary work, and for 
elevator, or similar work, a factor as high as 10 or 15 is some- 
times desirable. Table XXIV, taken from a publication of the 
John A. Roebling^s Sons Co., gives data on standard hoisting 
ropes. For open-hearth steel the strength as given for iron rope 
may be increased 25 per cent. It will be noticed that these 
tables are based on a factor of safety of 5. 

CHAINS AND CHAIN TRANSMISSION 

151. Chains may be conveniently divided into three classes: 

(a) Chains for raising and supporting loads. 

(b) Chains for conveying purposes. 

(c) Chains for power-transmission purposes. 
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Chains for Hoists. In the Arst class are such chains as are 
used on cranes and hoisting appliances. Chains of this character 
are made n'ith elliptical-shaped links and should be manufactured 
of the best vrought iron to insure perfect welding where the link 
is joined. The links themselves should be as small as possible 
to minimize the collapsing action or bending due to the pull of 
the adjacent links, and also that due to winding the chain upon a 
circular drum. Such ch^s are sometimes called short-link, 
doso, or cnme chains. 



TABLE XXIV 
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The strength of 3 chain link in tension is less than twice the 
strength of a bar of the iron from which the chain is made on 
account of the bending action due to the manner in which the 
load is applied, and also on account of the weld. li W = the 
breaking load in pounds, and d = the diameter in inches of the 
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bar from which tlie link is made, then the following empirical- 
equation may be used for iron crane chains. 

W = 54,000 (/> (1^ 

The working load (R'') should not be more than one-third thi^^^ 
value or H" = 18,000 rf= (j)^^ 

In many cases a lower stress than indicated by (a) should be -^^ 
adopted. Whenever the load is not a direct puU, but severe "^^ 
bending stresses are also induced, as in chain "slings" for handling ^^ft 
heavy iron casiings, the chain should ha\'e great excess of strength. — ^ 
Chains should be carefully inspected and tested or "proved" 
before using. The " proof " usually applied is one-half the ulti- ' 

mate load. Where chains arc used for hoisting work, they are "^ 
likely lo become badly strained. Annealing by heating allows ^ 
a rt- adjustment of the structure of the iron, and this should be ^ 

done periodically wilh all .such chains, particularly chains used -■ 

for slings. This also affords an opportunity to thoroughly inspect ^ 

chains which are greased in operation. The uncertainty regard- - 

ing the exact condition of a chain in ser\-icc. and (he fact that il 
gives no warning of weakness, but may break at a load below the 
normal working load, have caused them lo be largely replaced, on 
such appliances as overhead cranes, by steel rope. The stale 
of the strength of the latter is more easily determined by insfiec- 
lion, 

Weldless* steel chain rolled from a bar of special shape 
has lately come into use to some extent. The chain is made in 
lengths of from 60 to 90 feet, and the lengths are joined together 
by a link made of special welding steel. They are said to be 
much stronger than iron chains. 

152. Chain Drums and Sheaves. Drums on which crane 
chains are lo wind should be carefully grooved so that alternate ^ 
links lie flat on the surface of the drum ; and should have sufficient ^*^ 
capacity to receive the chain in one layer, as overwinding brings -^=3 
severe stresses on the parts wound upon the drum. The diam- — ^ 
eter of the drum should in no case be less than twenty times the ;^^) 
diameter of the chain used, and thirty times this diameter is belter. — ~^> 

le Design." by H. J. Spooner. page 45J. 
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Where it is not pos^ble to have the chain wind upon a drum, 
pocket chain wheels are often used. These wheels are made with 
pockets around the pwriphery into which the hnks fit. The 
links are prevented from coming out by a guide over a portion of 
the wheel; and hence cannot slip on the sheave. Anchor chains, 
and the chains of certain forms of chain blocks for raising weights, 
run over such sheaves. 

153. Hoistiiig-Hooks. The hooks used for raising heavy 
weights deserve special attention. They are usually made of 




Fig. 113 (a). 



Fig. 113 (b). 



Steel or iron forgings although steel castings are employed to 
some extent. If the stress in the hook can be kept low the use of 
steel castings may be justified; but where the load is great and 
the fibre stress in the hook necessarily high, to avoid clumsy 
proportions, the hook should be forged from ductile material. 

Let the hook in Fig. 123 (a) be subjected to a vertical load P; 
then XY, the most dangerous section, is apparently acted upon 

p 
ty a direct stress f ^ -r (where A is the area of the section) and 

by a flexural stress p" due to the moment Pa; the stress ^ being 
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tensile at X and compressive at Y, The theory of article 19, 
therefore applies, apparently, and equation M (Table VI) may 
be used to design the section, or 

P Pae 

Experience shows that members of this kind, even when 
made of materials whose tensile and compressive elastic limits 
are about the same, almost invariably yield to rupture on the 
tension side; and the section is usually made as shown, the 
gravity axis being located nearer the load, thus decreasing the 
tensile stress and increasing the compressive stress, as computed 
by the above equation. Recent investigations* have shown that 
in a curved beam loaded in this manner, the neutral axis does 
not coincide with the gravity axis, as in straight beams, but is 
located nearer the tension side, and the above theory is therefore 
defective, as the true tensile stress is greater than that given by 
equation M. That this is true is borne out by the fact men- 
tioned above, that hooks fail in tension when designed ^ith an 
apparent compressive stress considerably above the tensile stress, 
although the elastic limit for either stress is about the same. 
The applicationf of the more accurate theory is, however, some- 
what complicated and it is believed that equation M may be 
safely used if due care is taken in assigning the limits of stress. 

Hooks for small cranes and hoists arc much more likely to be 
loaded frequently to their full capacity than hooks for raising 
large loads; thus a hook on a five-ton crane may be loaded to its 
full capacity several times every day, while the hook of a twenty-ton 
crane would be thus loaded at rare intervals. The stresses in 
small hooks must therefore be kept low, and fortunately this can 
be done without making the hook clumsy. As the size of the 
hook increases, however, the stresses must necessarily be in- 
creased to avoid clumsiness, but the larger the hook the less 
frequently will it be fully loaded and a working stress as high as 

* See "Strength of Materials," by Slocum and Hancock. 

t See *' On a Theory of the Stresses in Crane and Coupling Hooks. With Ex- 
fK'ri mental Comparisons with Existing Theory," by Professor Karl Pearson and 
Mr. E. S. Andrews. Messrs. Dulan & Co. 
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[5.000 pounds per square inch, or more, is as safe in a fifty-ton 
look as 10,000 pounds per square inch would be in a ten-ton 
look. (See Art. 35.) 

The most valuable data on crane hooks is that given by Mr. 
fenry R. Towne in his "Treatise on Cranes," as a rcsidt of both 
lathemaiical and experimental work. Fig. 123 (a) and the 
jllowing formuliE give the most important dimensions of a hook 
ccording to this work, and these proportions have been much 
sed with uniform success. The basis for each size is a com- 
icrcial size of round iron or dimension A. In the following 
>rmula a is the nominal capacity of the hook in tons of 2,000 
ounds. The dimension D is assumed arbitrarily but so as 
> provide ample room for the slings. The following measure- 
lents are then expressed in inches: 

/? = .5 A + r.25 H = 1.08A K = 1.13^ 

kG = .y^D / = 1.33 A L = 1.05 A 

he following gives ihe capacity of Ihe books made from 
us sizes of bar stock: 
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II is to be noticed that the stresses allowed by Mr. Towne's 
Toponions arc very low. Thus in a ten-ton hook the dimension 
is 3,''i* or, allowing for finishing, ihe dimension B may be taken 
s 3". which would give a tensile stress in the shank of only 3,000 
oiinds jier square inch. It should be borne in mind, however, 
"»al hooks are subjected to much abuse and the designer has no 
ssurance ihat ihey will always be loaded with a true axial load, 
>r improjrer arrangement of (he sling often throws the load more 
:>ward the point of the hook and ihe member is called upon to 
arry a bending moment greatly in excess of that for which it is 
n tended. 

When, however, hooks larger th;n those covered by Mr, 
Cowne's work are to be designed his proporrions lead to clumsy 
'•mensions. . Thus a twenty-ton hook would require a shank 
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4>^" in diameter and a fifty-ton shank would be 6^" in diameter. 
Fig. 123 (b) shows a twenty-ton hook of Norway iron which has 
been successfully used in practice. The threaded shank being 
3H" in diameter is therefore stressed to about 6,000 pounds pC^ 
square inch but yet is only as large as the shank of a fen-ton hocr* 
as given by Mr. Towne's dimensions. Examination of curreri 
practice and measurements taken from a number of large hoolc 
in successful service indicate an allowable tensile stress at .V^^' 
as computed by equation M of Table VI, ranging from 10,00— "■*° 
lbs. per square inch in ten-ton hooks, to 15,000 lbs. per squar* ^ 
inch in fifty-ton hooks. 

154, Conveyor Chains. Chains for conveying and elevaiinat -*? 
materials, such as grain, coal, ashes, etc., arc usually made o. ^cDt 




malleable iron, the links hooking together in some manner. Thi^ J 
style of chain is known as link belt. On account of the diverss;^^ 
purposes to which they are applied, they are made in many forms^^^ 
and the selection of the particular form for a given problem is- -* j 
usually made in conference with the manufacturer or taken fronr*^ 
trade catalogues giving the desired information. This form ot-*^ 
chain is also extensively used in rough machinery, such as agri- *^1 
cultin-al implements, for the transmission of power. In sucIrS ^ 
cases the chains must be run at low speeds, as they become noisjC^ 
and unreliable even at moderate velocities, I 

155. Chains for Power Transmission, The chains heretofore ""^ 
discussed move, necessarily, at low velocities, but of late a demano*- " 
has arisen for chains which may be run at high speeds for th j^f 
purpose of transmitting power. Such chains are used when a 
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positive velocity ratio must be maintained between the connected 
shafts, and where the distance between shafis is so great as to 
make tooth gearing inconvenient. Of this class ihcre are at 
present three principal types, namely, roller chains, block chains, 
and so-called silent chains. Fig. 124 (aj illustrates the simplest 
form of roller chain in which the pin A is riveted fast in the outer 
links, and rotates in the inner links. The roller R lessens the 
friction against the looth. In this form of chain the wear between 
the pin and the inner link is excessive, and for this reason it is 
now little used for power transmisaon, II is sometimes made 
without the roller and with several inside links and is then known 
as stud chain. In this form it is used for very low velocities only. 




K 



The form shown in Fig. 124 (b) is most common. Here ihebush- 
ing B is pressed into the inner links, and the pin, which is riveted 
fast to the outer links, bears over the whole length of the bushing. 
The roller R rotates on the bushing. In the block chain, Fig, 
124 (c), the pin also bears over the whole thickness of the block 
D, but since the roller is necessarily omitted, there is more friction 
againsl the looih. Roller chains may be used for velocities up 
lo about 800 feel per minute, and block chains up to about 500 
feet per minute. 

The defect in the operation of the roller or block chain may 
seen by referring to Figs. 125 and 126. When the chain is 
new, and has the same pitch as tht wheel, it fits down on the wheel 
as shown in Fig. 125. but in a very short time the chain stretches 
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slightly, due to wear of the joints, thus increasing the pilch of 
the links. The wheel, on the other hand, may -wear but this does 
not change the pilch. The operation of the chain is then as shoxvn 
in Fig. 136, the increased pitch causing the rollers to ride higher 
and higher on the back of the tooth as they move rcjund the 
sprocket. The roller A is shown fully seated while B is jtist 
coming down to its seat. Before B can become fully seated A 
must rise, and this action takes place when A and B are carrying 
full load. As a consequence the chain does not run quietly and 
smoothly and the wear is excessive, thus limiting the speed al 
which the chain may be run. This diiTiculty is sometimes mel 
by the arrangemeni shown in Fig. 127. Here the pitch of the 




chain when new is made a little less than the pitch of the driving 
sprocket, and clearance is allowed between the roller and the 

tooth, so that the driving is done by the last tooth L; the pitch 
of ihc chain being such that the incoming roller M just clears the 
back of the first tooth and seals itself close 10 it at the root as at 
N. As the chain stretches, the rollers move backward toward 
the/ocejof the teeth, till a condition like that in Fig. 125 is reached, 
and riding commences. The pitch of the driven sprocket wheel 
is made equal to that of the chain, and the condition when new 
is that shown in Fig. 127. As the chain stretches, the rollers 
move gradually backward away from the driring faces of the 
tooth, the driving being done on the last tooth P. It is evident 
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:hat this construction extends the time preceding the condition 
>hown in Fig. 126. When this construction is used, the form of 
:he tooth must be slightly modified. Referring to Fig. 128 it is 
obvious that if the outline of the tooth M be an arc of a circle 
struck from the centre of the roller (2), this roller will swing from 
its position i' rolling on the face of the tooth, and this is the 
usual outline. But before roller (3) can take the load, which (2) 
is about to give up, it must be fully rooted against the next tooth; 
pv'hereas (from Fig. 128), a small distance now separates the two. 
Therefore as (2) rolls up the curve of the tooth it should allow 
(3) to slowly settle back in place. The tooth outline is therefore 
struck (as shown on M)y from a point a little inside the pitch 
polygon so as to give a ciu*ve tangent to the first and last positions 




Fig. 128. 

of the roller. This outline is also necessary for the back of the 
tooth in order to allow the incoming roller to swung in without 
striking. The velocity of the chain is, therefore, a little less than 
the theoretical velocity on account of this continual slipping back- 
ward. Brief reflection will show that the tooth outlines of the 
driven sprocket may be struck from the centre of the roller when 
rooted in place; and that when the chain is stretched a little it 
will creep as it is wound upon the driven sprocket. 

When the roller (4), Fig. 127, is about to roll up the face of 
P, roller (5) is not in contact with M (wear having begun); 
hence the chain will move ahead till (5) is in full contact with M. 

The greatest defect in this construction is the fact that the 
load is carried entirely on one tooth and hence the wear is ex- 
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cessive. This may be so great that the chain creeps forward on 
the driven wheel so as to cause the incoming roller to strike the 
tooth Sy Fig. 127. 

The above difficulties are overcome in the so-called siknl 
chains. In these chains the inevitable stretching of the links 
is compensated for \n a peculiar manner. The true theory of the 
action of these chains is very complex; but the general action is 
as follows: — as the chain stretches, the links continually tend 
to take up a position farther and farther away from the centre of 
the sprocket; thus increasing the length of the sides of the pitch 
polygon to suit the elongation of the link. Each link therefore 
remains in constant contact with its own tooth, from the time of 




Fig. T2Q. 

engagement till release takes place. The links seat themsehes 
without sliding action and the operation is nearly noiseless. 

In the Renold chain of this type, Fig. 129, the links move 
relative to each other on a round pin P, the shouldered ends of 
which are riveted into a washer Wy thus holding the chain together. 
In a later form half bushings of bronze are so fitted to the links 
that the pin has a bearing over its full length; but the relative 
motion of the pin to the bush is still a sliding motion. In the 
Morse chain this sliding is eliminated by an ingenious form of 
rocker joint shown in Fig. 130. The hardened steel parts, A 
and Bj are fitted respectively to the sets of links, D and C. While 
keeping contact along a fixed Une they rock on each other as the 
links C and D move relatively to each other, and sliding is thus 
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eliminated. When transmitting simple tension between the 
sprockets, the parts A and B are in contact on flat surfaces as 
shown at E. This construction has the advantage of requiring 
little or no lubrication, hence the chain maybe run at higher speeds 
than others requiring lubrication, the speeds of which are limited 
by the velocity at which centrifugal action throws oflf the lubri- 
cant. The Morse chains also work well in dusty places. 

The efficiency of both of these chains is very high, the makers 
of the Morse chain claiming an efficiency of nearly 99 per cent. 




Fig. 130. 

Such chains are particularly useful for connecting shafts which are 
too far apart for gearing, and not far enough for a belt, and in 
places where positive connection is desirable, as in motors 
driving heavy machine tools. It is to be especially noted that 
this form of transmission requires no definite tension on the 
slack side of the chain to produce a certain driving force on 
the tight side; and hence the pressure on the bearings is much 
reduced, for a given effective pull on the wheel rim. 



CHAPTER XIII 



APPLICATIONS OF FRICTION 

Friction Wheels for Power Transmission 

156. General Considerations. When it is required to drive 
a rotating member intermittently, and the rate of dri\ing is 
not necessarily positive, friction wheels have been found very 
useful. They are particularly applicable where the amount of 
power is comparatively small, as in feed mechanisms, but they 
may also be used for heavy work when properly constructed. 
For continuous driving the transverse sections of friction wheels 




B 




Fig. 131 



Fig. 132. 



Fig. 133. 



must be circular in cross-section, and this form, only, is used in 
practice. 

Figures 131 and 132 show common forms of friction wheels. 
In Fig. 131 let i4 be the driving wheel which rotates continuously, 
and let B be the driven wheel which is required to be driven 
intermittently. The shaft of A is so mounted that, by means of a 
lever attached to the bearing, A may be pressed up against B 
with a force P, or it can be moved slightly away from B until no 
contact exists. If now the force P is applied to the bearing 
(which should be close to i4), an equal and opjX)site force is set 
up in the bearing of B, and the wheels are pressed together at the 
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Une of contact. The resistance lo slipping at the line of contact 
will be jlP, where .« is the coefficient of friction of the materials 
of which ihe wheels are made; and if fiP is equal to, or greater 
than, the resisting force at the surface of B, A will cause B to 
rotate. Theoretically, A and B will roll together with pure roUing 
motion, but practically this cannot be attained, as even with very 
hard materials the wheels flatten slightly at the Hne of contact. 
(See.Vl. 108.) 

Fig. 132 illu.strales the appHcation of friction wheels to shafts 
which are no! parallel to each other, the wheels here having the 
form of roUing cones. Ob\'iously the principle is of wide applica- 
tion and many combinations of friction wheels are used. Fig. 
1^2 illustrate:.'; a friction wheel arranged so that the driver A 
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^|kl rotate the driven wheel B in either direction, depending on 
whether it is pressed against the surface m or the surface n. 

Fig. 134 shows a form of friction mechanism much used for 
imparting variable speed to the driven shaft. The driver .-1 
may be moved along the shaft C at will. When at A' the angular 
velocity of B is a minimum. As A is moved inward, the rotative 
velocity of B increases. When A is moved across the ccnire of B 
lo the other ade, the direction of rotation of B is reversed. If 
A were infinitely thin, it would, theoretically, roll upon B with 
ipure rolling motion. ' Since, however, it must have an appreciable 
idth of face, and since the velocity of B varies with the radius, 
\ is endent that there must be some sliding at the line of contact. 
For this reason the thickness of A must, for best results, be kept 
small compared to the radius of £. 
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157. Materials for Friction Wheels. The driven wheels c^ ] 

friction devices should always be made of a harder raaleria! ih*--'^ 
the driver, for ihe reason that the driven wheel is likely at ai^*-- 
time to be held stationary by the load, while the driving whe^^* 

revolves against it under pressure. This action, while sevei ^ 

on the driver, does not tend to wear it out locally, while it doe--"^^^ 
rapidly wear flat spots on the driven wheel. Driven wheels are^^^' 
therefore, almost universally made 0/ iron, and driving whecl^^ J^ 
of wood, leather, paper, rubber or of some composition o*^^' 
these; the most common being leather and various forms o^^^ 
paper. 

158. Practical Coefficients. The tangential force F, exerted ^^■ 
by A upon B, Fig. 131, is dependent on the pressure P and the -^^^ 
coeflicient of friction ;•.. It is, therefore, necessary to know the -^Si 
allowabic pressure per unit of length along the contact elements -^^i 
and also the value of ,n for the particular materials used. The '^. 
most comprehensive investigation of these relations is that made "^ 
by Professor Goss,* whose experiments cover a variety of materials. 

He recommends the following pressures, which are about one-fifth 

of the ultimate crushing strength of the respective materialSi^^J 

Safe Worung Pkessuees pek Inch of Coktact. ^^^H 

MaUrial, Prrsiurt- ^^^^^k 

Slmw fibre . i ;o ^^^^| 

Leather fibre 240 ^^^^| 

Tarred fibre , i^u ^^^H 

Leather i;o ^^^^ 

Woodt 100 to 150 I 

Professor Goss found that the coefficient of friction for all the i 

wheels tested approached a maximum value when the slip be- ' 

tween the two wheels was about 2 per cent, and, within narrow 
limits, was practically independent of the pressure of contact, He 
found these values to range for different combinations from Iow_J 
values up to .515. In these experiments the friction due to t 
bearings was neglected. The bearings, however, were of \ 
roller type and, probably, absorbed less power than the ordinal 

* See Transactions A. S. M. E. Vol. XXIX. 

t The value for wood is not from Professor Goss's paper. 
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bearing. Making due allowance for the diflference between 
laboratory conditions and those found in practice, Professor 
Goss recommends the following approximate values of // * for 
the various combinations. In this connection it is to be noted 
that allowance must be made for a decrease in the value of this 
coefficient when the linear velocity of the driver is great, in 
the case where the driver is starting the driven wheel under 
load (see Art. 28). 

Working Values of Coefficient of Friction. 

Materials. Coefficient of Friction. 

Straw fibre and cast iron o . 26 

Straw fibre and aluminum 0.27 

Leather fibre and cast iron 0.31 

Leather fibre and aliuninum o . 30 

Tarred fibre and cast iron 0.15 

Tarred fibre and aluminum 0.18 

Leather and cast iron 0.14 

Leather and aluminum 0.22 

Leather and typemetal 0.25 

Wood and metal 0.25 

159. Power Transmitted by Friction Wheels. If V be the 
velocity of the surface of the friction wheels in feet per minute, 
P the total normal pressure in pounds, F the resulting tangential 
force, and ju the coefficient of friction; then since F = /iPy the 
rate at which power is transmitted in foot pounds per minute is 
fiP Vy and the horse-power is 

HP = -^-^^-^ (i) 

33,000 

orif d be the diameter of the driver in inches, / the length of face 
in inches, w the allowable load per inch of face, and N the number 
of revolutions per minute, the horse-power is 

fLwl X t: d N 

H, P. = = 0.000008 uw I d N . (2) 

12 X 33,000 

Example. How many horse-power can be transmitted by a 
straw-fibre friction pulley of 8" diameter and 6" face, when run- 
ning at 500 r.p.m., the driven wheel to be of cast iron ? 

♦ The coefficient for wood is not from Professor Goss' paper. 
23 
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Here d = S", I = 6", N = 500, /i = 0.26, w = 150 
. ■ . H. P. = .000008 X 0.26 X 150 X 6 X 8 X 500 = 7.5 
It may be noted that the horse-power per inch of width o( 
face is a little more than unity, for a surface speed of 1,000 f«t, 
as in the above example. This corresponds closely to the empiri- 
cal rule given for belts in Art. 136; and corroborates the empirical 
rule often used that the same width of face is necessary for a 
friction wheel as for a belt, to transmit a given horse-powct a' 
the given speed. 

In the case of bevel wheels (see Fig. 132) the component ^ 

p 

of the applied force P presses the wheels together and R = — " 

The velocity of the mean circumference of ihe driver may ^^ 
taken as the velocity of transmission. 

In face friction driving as in Fig. 134, the width of the dri\iEr^B 
wheels should be kept as narrow as possible for best result ^ 
If the velocity of the outer edge of the driving wheel is n^^" 
more than 4 per cent greater than thai of ihe inner edge, tlr^"^'^ 
above coeflicients may be used. Where the driver must, at time^ "^"^' 
drive at a short distance from the centre, lower values of tl*^ "^ 
coefficient of friclion must be taken. 1 

The faces of a pair of metal friction wheels are sometime:^^*'* 
formed as shown in Fig. 135 (a), and are then known as wedg^^^** 
faced friction wheels. The object of this construction i.s i i:.^"* 
secure a greater resistance to slipping, wilh a given radial pressure^" ''^■ 
II is to be noted that the number of wedges does not affect thS: -^"^ 
ratio, but decreases the wear by distributing it over several sii*:^-^^^ 
faces. This last item is important, as it is easily seen that th«^^^ 
contact surfaces of the driver and the driven wheel can have th^r^^; 
same velocity at one point only, and that at all other poin- -'^'> 
slipping or a grinding acdon occurs and wear must result.* Tl — ^^ | 
teeth therefore should not be very long. 

In Fig. 135 (b), lei P be the radial force applied to the wedge^^ 

surface, F the tangential force transmitted, ^ the reaction cm^" 
• See " Kinematics of Machinerj'." t>y J'lhn H. Birr, pip? 1: 
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each face and 26 the angle of the wedge; then the wedge is held 
in equilibrium by the force P, the reactions — and the frictional 

resistances fi — due to the wedging action. Equating vertical 
forces 

(R . ^ flR A . ^ (f^R\ r. F 

P = 2 I — s%nB H cos B) or since F = 2 l — J or/c = - 

\2 2 / ^2/ /« 

r, P sin e ^ ^ 

P = — -{- F cos . . . . (i) 

/I 

or F = -^^-— r (2) 

stn ^^ n cos 

To avoid sticking the angle 2 should not be less than 30®. 



FRICTION BRAKES 

160. Friction brakes are used for controlling and stopping 
machinery by absorbing energy through frictional resistance from 
some moving part, and dissipating it as heat. Brakes used in 
heavy work, and as dynamometers for measuring energy, must 
often be fitted with water circulation to carry away the heat. 
The student is referred to treatises on power measurement for 
a discussion of dynamometers. 

161. Block Brakes. The simplest form of brake is the block 
brake as shown in Fig. 136. Here the force P, acting on the 
lever i4, presses the block C against the wheel B. Let the reaction 
between the wheel and the block be R. Then if B be rotating, a 
tangential frictional resistance fiR = F will oppose its motion. 
With the arrangement shown in Fig. 136, the line of action of F 
passes through O the centre of the fulcrum of A. Considering A 
as a free body and taking moments around O, then for rotation 

in either direction 

F 
P (a -h 6) = /? 6 or since R = — 

Fb 

fi(a -\- b) 
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In Fig. 137 the line of action of F does not pass through zS^^ 
therefore in writing the equation for the equilibrium of A i^^ 
effect must be considered, whence 

r. Fb ri c-\ 

The minus sign is to be used for rotation in a clockwiss- ^ 
direction, for the arrangement shaum, and the plus sign for rotr*^=-^' 



2^ 





Fig. 137. 



Fig. 138. 



) 



tion in the opposite direction. It is to be especially noted that^r -t 

I c 
for clockwise rotation when — = tj or when b = fx c, P = o;^ '5 

ft b 

that is, the brake is self-acting and if put in contact the momentrJr t 
of the frictional force will apply it with ever-increasing pressure. — • 
Obviously such proportions should be avoided. 
In a similar manner for Fig. 138 

„ F6 r I c-| 

a -{- bL fJi — bj ^^ 

the plus sign referring to clockwise rotation, for the arrangemei 
shown, and the minus sign to rotation in the opposite direction. 
In this class of brakes the pressure of the brake R against 
the wheel is opposed by an equal force R^ at the bearing near thef^^ 
wheel. In the calculations above, the braking eflfect due 
friction of the journal is neglected, as its lever arm is, usually, 
small. It cannot be neglected in designing the bearing, and foi 
this reason this form of brake is not well adapted to heavy work 
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Fig. 139 shows an arrangement of brake beams for heavy work 

such as is used in mining machinery. The force W, which may 

be applied by a steam cylinder, acting on the system of levers, 

causes the brake beams BandB to press equallyon opposite sides 

of the wheel, and causes no pressiure on the bearings of the drum. 

T 
If — be the tension in each of the rodsA and ^.thefrictional force 

2 

exerted on the wheel is F -^ 2 ^T. It the pin O is so located 
that when the load W is applied it moves to O', and the centre 




Fic. 139. 



line of the rod A passes through the centre of the pin P, a toggle 
effect is obtained and the tension intherodSi4 and-4may be made 
any dearable value; in fact with such an arrangement care must 
be exercised in adjusting the brake that such pressures are not 
brought on the pins as will cause failure by shearing. When O 
moves down to O' the brake is "locked" in poation and the 
operating force may be removed. This last feature is often a 
valuable quality in a brake. Brakes of this character are gener- 
ally lined with wooden blocks as shown. 

i6a. Strap Brakes. If the effect of centrifugal force is neg- 
lected {see Art. 131), and the total tensions in the band (r, 
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and 7*2) be taken instead of the tensions per inch of width, equa- 
tion (6) of that article reduces to — 






(I) 



Where k = 0.0076 ft a, a being the arc of contact in degrees. If, 
also, F is the total frictional force exerted by the band upon the 
wheel, 

F = T,--T, (2) 

It is obvious that these equations are applicable to the discussion 
of band brakes. Figs. 140, 141, and 142 show the most usual 
arrangement of band brakes. In Fig. 140 the end of the strap 




Fig. 141 



Fig. 142. 



which is subjected to the greatest tension T^ is anchored, for con- 
venience, at the pin which serves as a fulcrum for the operating 
lever L; it could be anchored to any other convenient part of the 
frame. 

F 

From (i) and (2), T. = — t 

10 — I 



Taking moments around O 



Pa^T^b = 



Fb 



or P = 



10 — I 
Fb 



a (10' - i) ^^ 

which expresses the relation between the applied force P and the 
frictional resistance applied to the wheel. 
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In Fig. 141 the end under greatest tension is attached to the 
lever and the end of least tension is anchored, hence for this case 



Fb r id- -1 
a Lio' - 1 J 



(4) 



In Fig. 142 the end under greatest tenaon is anchored to the lever 
al a shorter radius than the end of least tension; so that the force 
which it exerts assists the operating force P. This is known as 
a differential brake. For this case in a similar manner as above 



F roj — 10 6,-1 
a L 10' — I J 



(s) 



It is to be especially noted thai if 10 b, = b„ P = o, and 
the band will brake automatically; that is if any force is applied 
to the lever, the brake will continue to set itself up with ever 
increasing force till motion ceases or rupture occurs. This form 
of brake is exceedingly dangerous on account of its tendency to 
"grab," especially if /i is materiaUy increased through a change 
in the character of the friction surfaces. 

Strap brakes are usually made of wrought iron or steel. In 
light work they may engage with a cast-iron surface or may be 
lined wiih leather; but in very heavy work they should be lined 
with wood. 



L FRICTION CLUTCHES AND FRICTION PULLEYS 

I 163. Friction clutches though made in a great variety of forma 
can, in a large measure, be classified under four principal types, 
namely, Conical, Radially Expanding, Disc, and Band. A well- 
designed clutch should start its load quickly but without shock, 
and should disengage quickly. It should be "self-sustained," 
thai is, when the clutch is driving, no external force should be 
necessary to hold ihe contact surfaces together. In addition, it 
is often necessary that the clutch should "lock" in place, after 
Ihe manner of the brake in Fig. 139. 

1O4. Conical Clutches. Fig. 143 shows the elements of a 
nical clutch which is self-sustained. The cone F is fast to the 
lit S and rotates with it. The pulley H rotates upon F and 
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carries with it the levers E. When the thimble B is forced under 
the rollers C, the levers E force the cone surfaces in contact. 
Heayy springs at G (not shown) throw the surfaces apart when 
the thimble is withdrawn. The relation between the trans- 
mitted frictional force F and the force P applied to the cone, in a 
direction parallel to the axis, is the same as that of the wedge 
gearing in Art. 159, or 



(6) 



sin B + ft cos 

The angle 9 should not be less than 10°, unless some mechanism 
is provided for separating the cone surfaces, poatively, when 

3/^ 




Fig. I4J. 



Fig. 144. 



desired. For clutches that do not operate frequently, melai 
surfaces are oflcn used; but where the operation of clutching is 
frequent, one surface is usually lined with wood, cork, or leather. 
165. Radially Expanding Clutches. Fig. 144 shows the ele- 
menls of a radially expanding, self-sustained clutch. The clutcfi 
body A is keyed to the shaft, while the pulley C rotates loosely 
upon the shaft. The circular segment B, which fits the inner 
surface of C, can be moved radially upon A. The loose ringC 
is operated axially by a forked lever filling on the pins P. When 
the sleeve E is forced inward by the ring G, the links D force ihf 
segments B outward again.st C. In the arrangement shown the 
links have a toggle effect and can exert enormous pressure against 
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hence adjusimcni must be carefully performed. This 



iually s 



mplished by making ihe length of the link D adjust- 



^ 



able, by means of liirn-buckles or similar dc\iccs, which also 
providf a means of compensating for wear. Usually the sleeve 
las motion enough to carry the inner end of the hnk slightly past 

centre position shown, thus locking the clutch in place. 

166. Disc Clutches. Fig, 145 shows thcclemcnts of amultiple- 
disc clutch as sometimes used in automobile work for connecting 
the engine to the transmission shaft, A being fast to the engine 
shaft and B to the transmission shaft. The part A carries a 
number of discs, C, which fit loosely in a radial direction but are 
prevented from rotating relatively to A by bolts E which also 
hold L, the cover of the case, in place. A second set of discs D, 
placed alternately between the discs C are carried on the part B 
and compelled to rotate with it by the keys G. A heavy helical 
spring F (sometimes made of rectangular section as shown) 
presses Ihc two sets of discs together with a known load P. when 
the clutch is in and the shafts connected. The sleeve B while 
compelled by the feather 5 to rotate with the transmission shaft 
A'', can be moved axially by means of the grooved collar / and the 
ring J; I being made fast to B but built separately from it for 
constructive purposes only. When B is moved to Ihc right the 
spring is compressed and the pressure on the discs relieved. The 
discs often run in an oil bath to prevent "grabbing." It is 
readily seen that while ihe force, P, which presses each pair of 
contact surfaces together is the same, the total frictional force 

F' — smitted is proportional to the number of pairs of contact 
aces n or 
P-rnP (7) 



If the mean friction radius of the discs be r, the frictional mo- 
ment transmitted is Fr = irnPr. In Fig. 145, m = 7. The 
r form of clutch is known as the Weston clutch. Obviously 
lumber of pairs of discs may be used. For large work the 
scs are sometimes made of iron and wood (or woofi-faced). 
r small work, alternate discs of steel and brass are employed, 
my pairs of contact surfaces are then used and the discs run in 
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oil to prcTent "grdbbing." The width <rf the wearing fsjxs of 
the discs should be made small to prevent undue wear toward the 
outer edges of the discs il>, as in a thrust block (Art, 105). It is 
better to use more discs of a smaller diameter than a few of great 
face. 

167. Band Clutches. Fig. 146 illustrates the elements of a 
band clutch. The clutch wheel A (which may be fast to one 
shaft) carries the wood-lined band C. When the thimble P 
(which slides on the shaft) is forced under the lever E, the iron 
band C is tightened and clutches the rim of the driven wheel B. 







Obviously the principles involved are identical with those of the 
strap brake, Fig. 140 of Art. 162. For light work the band may 
be lined with leather, but in heavy work, such as mine hoisting, 
blocks of bass wood, or other soft wood, are used. The wood 
lining is usually made fast to the strap, though occasionally on 
very large diameters they are attached to the wheel so that they 
may be turned true in place. These clutches are made self- 
locking by arranging for a toggle effect in some one of the operat- 
ing levers. 

Occasionally the band is made to expand inside of the rim of 
the wheel to be driven. It is to be noted that this case is not 
the same as the one just discussed, but is a special case of a 
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radially expanding clutch. The outward force exerted by the 
band may be computed by the theory of Art. 78, considering 
the band as a thin cylinder under compression, the compressive 
stress at any section being that due to the pressure applied by the 
operating lever. 

168. Magnetic Clutches. A number of clutches have recently 
appeared which are operated magnetically. These are most 
generally of the disc type. Evidently the general principles above, 
regarding transmissive power, apply also to these clutches. In 
magnetic brakes, the load is usually applied by a spring, or 
weight, and released by magnetic action, thus insuring safety 
against accident should the electric service fail. 

Practical Coefficients for Brakes and Clutches. The most 
usual combinations of friction surfaces for brakes and clutches 
are wood, leather, or cork with iron; and iron with iron. In the 
multiple-disc type, brass or bronze on iron or steel are sometimes 
used. Mr. C. W. Hunt gives the following values of // as the 
result of considerable experience in designing clutches, namely: 
cork on iron, 0.35; leather on iron, 0.3; and for wood on iron 0.2. 
For iron on iron a may be taken as 0.25 to 0.3. It should be 
remembered that if the friction surfaces are to be engaged at 
high velocity, lower values must be assumed than for lower 
speeds (see Art. 28). 

The pressure per unit area of surface is also an important 
feature in the design of friction machinery, for if this is taken 
too high, excessive wear will result. Thus in disc clutches the 
pressure is usually taken at not more than 25 to 30 pounds per 
square inch and lower values are desirable. Wooden surfaces 
should not be loaded beyond 20 to 25 pounds per square inch. 
If the clutch or brake is to operate frequently, ample surface 
must be provided to properly radiate the heat generated. 

References: — 

Transactions A. S. M. E., Vol. XXX, 1908. 
Transactions Inst. Mechanical Engineers, July, 1903. 
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169. General Principles. When it is necessary that rotation 
of one shaft shall produce definite and positive rotation of another, 
it is evident that friction wheels, as discussed in the preceding 
chapter, will not suffice where any considerable amount of power 
is to be transmitted. In such cases the peripheral surfaces of 
the transmission wheels are provided with teeth, so that the 
motion shall be positive. It is evident that any pair of surfaces 
which will roll together with pure rolling motion, so as to give the 
required velocity ratio, may serve as a basis for' the design of a 
pair of toothed gears; and works on mechanism treat fully of 
the methods of drawing the sections of such surfaces for various 
conditions and velocity ratios. Whether the elements of the 
surface thus outlined shall be parallel or otherwise will depend on 
the angle which the shafts make with each other, as in the case of 
friction wheels, and tooth gearing may be classified* according to 
the character of the pitch surfaces, and the relation of the axes, 
thus: 



Kind. 


Relation of Axes. 


Pitch Surfaces. 


Spur 

Bevel 

Screw 

Skew 

T\\4sted 

Face 


Parallel 

Intersecting 

Not in one plane 

Not in one plane 

Any 

Any 


Cylinders 
Cones 
Cylinders 
Hyperboloids 
Any of the above 
None, strictly 



The most important of these are spur, bevel, and a few spedal 
forms of twisted and screw gears. The motion transmitted by a 
pair of properly designed toothed gears is identical with that 
of the base curves or surfaces rolling together. If r^ and fj be 

* See "Kinematics of Machinery'," by John H. Barr, page i la 
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the instantaneous radii of such a pair of surfaces at the point of 
contact, and «>i and «2 be their instantaneous angular velocities, 

then — = — . In the most common case the angular velocity 

of both shafts is constant and hence r^ and fj are constant, and 
the rolling surfaces are circular in cross-section. Thus Fig. 147 
shows a portion of two gears whose rolling surfaces arc a pair of 
circular cylinders, represented in cross-section by the circles C 
and D. If the teeth are properly proportioned the motion trans- 
mitted uiU be identical with that produced by the rolling of C on 
D. It can be shown that the condition which such tooth outlines 




Fig. 147. 



Fig. T48. 



must fulfil in order that the velocity ratio may be constant, is 
that ihe common normal to the tooth outlines at tlie paint of contact 
must always pass through the point of tangcncy of the rolling 
circles. There are many curves which can be used for tooth 
outlines, and which would fulfil the condition, but in practice 
only two are commoxJy employed, namely, the involute and the 
cydoid. 

Fig. 147 illustrates a portion of two gears with involute teeth. 
The upper wheel, Jf , is the driver. Contact between two teeth 
has just begun at a, and the common normal to the jxjint of con- 
tact aOb passes through the pitch point O. As the wheels rotate 
the point of contact will move along the line aO b till contact 
ceases at 6. Hence in the involute system the normal to the 
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|K)int of contact makes a fixed angle with the common tangent 10 
the pitch circles. 

Fig. 148 shows a portion of two gears with cycloidal teeth. 
Contact is just beginning at a, and as the gears rotate the [xjint of 
contact will move along the curved path aO b, contact ceasing at 
b. The normal to the first jxiint of contact is drawn, and ii is 
clear that the inclination of ihc normal lo the common langcnt 
of the pitch circles, is a maximum at ihis point, and contiaurliy 
varies in dirfction though always passing through the point 0. 
It can be shown thai in the involute .system the angular velocity 
ratio will remain constant, within Ihc limits of action, whether 
the pitch circles are tangent or not; but for the transmission of 
constant velocity ratio with cycloidal gearing the pitch circles 
must remain tangent. The involute gear, therefore, has a decided 
advantage for general use and it has practically .superseded the 
cycloidal for most work. A fuller treatment of the theory of 
gcar-toolh outlines, which is beyond the .scope of this work, will 
be found in treatises on mechanism.* 

170. Interchangeable Systems of Gearing: Standard Forms. 
It is desirable in practical work that any gear of a given pilch 
shall run properly with any other guar of the same pitch. In 
order that this may be so, certain limitations must be placed 
upon the form and dimensions of the tooth. In the cycloidal 
system interchangcability may be accomplished, as far as the 
tooth outlines are concerned, by keeping the diameter of the 
describing circle constant for all gears of the scries. 

Any involute tooth outline will run properly with any other 
similar outline; and any gear with involute teeth will run with 
any other gear having similar teeth, as far as the length of the 
involute outlines will permit, providing the thickness of teeth 
will allow them to mesh. In order to obtain involute outlines of 
sutHcient length, and a scries of gears with fixed nominal pitch 
circles, the angle fl, Fig. 147, made by the line of action with the 
common tangent to the pitch circles must have a proper value. 
and be constant for all gears of the series. In the systems in 

• Sec "KinemHlics of Machinery." by J. H. Barr, page ! ii; also, " Mai liinc 
Design," pari i, by F. R. Jones. 
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most common use this angle is 14^°. though there is a ten- 
dency in modern work toward a greater angle. 

It is found undesirable in practice to make gears with less than 
twelve teeth; and in some cycioidal systems the radius of a 
twelve-tooth gear of the required pilch is taken as the diameter 
of the describing circle. For a twelve-tooth gear this will re- 
sult in radial lines for the [ooth outlines below the pitch circle, 
i.e., the tooth will have radial flanks. In the practice of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., the diameter of the describing circle 
is the radius of the fiftcen-looth gear of the series. This gives 
spaces between the flanks of the teeth on the twelve-tooth, or 
smallest gear, so neariy parallel that they may be cut with a 
rotary cutter, 

II is evident from Figs. 147 and 148 that the tooth outlines of 
any system may be extended both above and below the pitch line 
till they meet. It is also clear that the longer the teeth the earlier 
will they engage with each other, the greater will be the arc of 
contact, and the greater will be the number of teeth continually in 
contact. The distribution of the load over a number of pairs 
of teeth is in itself conducive to smooth running; but on the other 
band, extending the arc of contact away from the pitch point. 
increases Ihe sUding between leeth, and also the velocity with 
which the teeth approach each other. The tooth also becomes 
weaker as i! is lengthened, the thickness remaining the same, 
and for these reasons a practical limit is placed on the length of 
teeth. The length of tooth adopted in practice is, therefore, a 
compromise between conflicting conditions, which experience 
has shown will give good results. 

The distance along the pitch line from any point on a tooth to 
a corresponding point on the next tooth, is called thf circular 
pitch ; and will be noted by j. The thickness of the tooth along 
the pitch line will be denoted by /, Fig. 151. In the case of cut 



gears, where no clearance is allowed between teeth, / = 



In 



some forms of gears, such as shown in Fig. 150, where a metal 
pinion engages with a gear having wooden teeth, the pilch may 
nol be ef|ually divided, but the metal tooth may be thinner than 



L 
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the wooden tooth. If N be the number of teeth and D the 
diameter, then evidendy Ns = nD. If the number of teeth N 
be divided by the diameter, the quotient, or the teeth per inch 
of diameter y is called the diametral pitch and will be denoted by 



S. Since S =^ r=r and 5 = -77-, S X s = tc .'.5 = - and 

D N s 

5 = -. The diametral pitch is, ordinarily, the most convenient 

for use, and in this country practically all interchangeable sys- 
tems are based upon the diametral pitch. Thus a gear 24' in 
diameter and 3 diametral pitch would have 24 X 3 = 72 teeth, 

and the circular pitch would be - = 1.05 inches. In the sys- 
tem of teeth adopted by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., and 
which is used very extensively in America, the following pro- 
portions are given for ctU teeth. See Fig. 151. 
Let Z), = the outside diameter of the gear. 
D = the pitch diameter of the gear. 
D2 = the diameter of a circle through bottom of space. 
5 = the diametral pitch. 
s = the circular pitch. 

a = the addendum = height of tooth above pitch line. 

c = the clearance between top of tooth and bottom of 

space when gears are in mesh. 

** d = the dedendum, or total depth of space below pitch 

line. 

/ = the thickness of tooth on pitch line = width of 

space on pitch line in cut teeth. 
N = the number of teeth in gear. 
h = the total height of tooth. 

ttD 
Then N = DS ^~ 

s 

s n 

2 25 

c = 



it 






10 20 5 
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r 

H h = 20 + c 

In the case of rough gear teeth, cast from a wooden pattern, the 
thickness of the tooth must be less than the width of the space.* 
and the clearance at the bottom of the space must be greater than 
in cut teeth. If the gears arc machine-moulded, the difference 
need not be quite so great as in paltern-moulded gears. For 
paltern-moulded gears good practice gives / = 0.45 s for large 
gears, to 0.47 s for small gears, and the corresponding width of 
ihc space would be 0.55 5 to 0.53 s. For machine-moulded gears 
( = 0.46J to 0,48 s and the corresponding space would be 0.54 s 
to 0.52 5. 

Table XXVI gives dimensions of gear teeth for cut spur gears, 
in accordance with the standards of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

171. Methods of Making Gear Teeth. Metallic gear wheels 
arc cither cast from a pallern, or the rim is cast or forged solid, 
and the teeth arc cut from the solid metal by rotary or recipro- 
cating cutters. Where the gear leeth are cast, it is very important 
that the pattern itself be very accurately made; for even with the 
greatest care in moulding, it is impossible to obtain true spacing, 
on account of shrinkage and displacement due to "rapping" the 
pattern in the sand. For this reason, and on account of the 
diSiculty of obtaining smooth surfaces, greater clearance must be 
allowed in cast gears than in cut gears, as already noted. Wooden 
patterns are very unreliable for such work, on account of their 
tendency to warp and shrink, and permanent patterns should be 
made of metal. If the pattern for a spur gear is withdrawn from 
the sand with a movement paraUti to the length of the tooth, the 
tooth pattern must have draft, or be slightly tapering to facilitate 
drawing, and consequently the cast looth must also be tapering. 
Care should be taken in assembling such gears, that the tapers in 

• The difference betwfcpn the thickness of Ihc looth and ihc nidlh ot the spact 
i^iominonly called "tiacldBsh." 
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the two gears are reversed to avoid having the thick ends of 
both sets of teeth come together, thus concentrating the pressure 
at one end. Rough cast gears, of the kind described above, are 
used only for rough or large work, and not for high speed. The 
particular defect of spur gears due to draft does not exist in bevel 
gearing. 

In gear-moulding machines the pattern consists of a segment 
of the gear pattern, carrying several teeth. The pattern is 

TABLE XXVI 

PROPORTIONS OF GEAR TEETH 



Diametral Gin 
Pitch. Pi 


:ular Thick 
tch. To 


ness of ^^^* 
oth. -L- 
5 


mdum Dep 

Space 

■«• Pitch 


th of 

Below 
L Line. 


ToUl Depth 
of Tooth. 


S 


s 


t 


a a 


+ c 


ta-k-c 


I 3 


1416 I 


.5708 I 


.0000 I 


1571 


2.1571 


li 


5133 I 


2566 


.8000 


9257 


I 7257 


li 


0944 I 


0472 


6666 


7714 


1. 4381 


1} 


7952 


.8976 


S7M 


6612 


1.2326 


2 I 


5708 


7854 


5000 


5785 


1.0785 


2* 


3963 


.6981 


4444 


5143 


.9587 


2i 


2566 


.6283 


4000 


4628 


.8628 


2f 


1424 


•5712 


3636 


4208 


.7844 


3 I 


0472 


5236 


3333 


3857 


.7190 


3i 


8976 


4488 


2857 


330^ 


.6163 


4 


7854 


3027 


2500 


2893 


■5393 


5 


6283 


3142 


2000 


2314 


.4314 


6 


5236 


2618 


1666 


1928 


•35Q5 


7 


4488 


2244 


1429 


1653 


.5082 


8 


3927 


1963 


1250 


1446 


.26q6 


9 


3491 


1745 


mi 


1286 


2397 


lO 


3142 


1571 


ICXX) 


1157 


•2157 


II 


28s6 


1428 


0909 


1052 


.1961 


12 


2618 


1300 


0833 


0964 


.1798 


13 


2417 


1208 


0769 


0890 


.1659 


14 


2244 


1122 


0714 


0826 


.1541 


15 


20Q4 


.1047 


0666 


.0771 


•1437 


i6 


1963 


0982 


062 s 


.0723 


.1348 


17 


1848 


.0924 


.0588 


.0681 


.1269 


18 


'745 


0873 


0555 


.0643 


.1198 


IQ 


^^53 


0827 


.0526 


.060Q 


■1135 


20 


1571 


0785 


. 0500 


.0579 


.I07q 



mounted on an axis in such a manner that it can be rotated 
accurately through any portion of a complete revolution, or 
"indexed." In forming the mould the segmental pattern is 
placed in position and sand is rammed around it. The pattern 
is then withdrawn radially and rotated to the next succeeding 
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position (the indexing device insuring accurate spacing), the 
operation being repeated till the whole circumference is moulded. 
The mould for ihe hub and arms is then completed, in large work 
this last being often accompUshed by means of cores. If machine 
moulding is well done the results are far superior to those obtained 
by pattern moulding, and gears may be made that can be run at 
moderately high speeds. Obviously, however, all cast gears are 
much more inaccurate than cut gears, and the latter are preferable 
where high speeds and smoothness of action are required. 

Metallic gearing, even when accuralely cut and aligned, is 
inclined to be \'ery noisy when run at a peripheral speed of more 
ihan 1,200 feet per minute, especially if any appreciable "back- 
lash" exists. Relieving the points of the teeth, slightly, reduces 
the tendency to produce noise. Where high speeds are unavoid- 
able the teeth of one of the mating gears is sometimes made of 
wood or rawhide. Wheels with wooden teeth arc known as 
mortise wheels. They are not as much used as formerly, because 
modern methods of gear-cutting produce metallic gears of such 
accurate form that they may be run in places where mortise gears 
were formerly considered indispensable. In making mortise 
wheels the wooden teeth are roughed out and the shank is fitted 
into openings cast in the rim of the wheel, as shown in Figs. 149 
and 150. The teeth are held in place by the keys. K, or pins, P, 







as shown. The teeth proper are dressed to correct form with 
hand tools or by special machines using a fine circular saw for a 
cutter. 

Usually the large gear, only, is made with wooden or " mortise" 
tcelh, the pinion being made of metal. This is rational since 
the pinion, on accoimt of the shape of its teethj is the weaker of 
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the two, and also because the teeth of the pinion come into contact 
more frequently, and hence suffer greater wear. In such com- 
binations, the metal gear frequently has teeth of thickness 

less than- and the wooden gear teeth of thickness greater than 



to equalize strengt 



See Fig. 150, In recent years gears 



made of rawhide have been much used for high speeds, 
Tile blanks for rawhide gears are made by cementing speciall)' 
prepared rawhide discs together under great pressure, Me- 
tallic discs, on each side of the blank, held together by rivets 
pasang through the blank, assist the rawhide teeth in retaining 
their form. The teeth are cut in the blank in the same manner 
that metallic teeth are cut. In using rawhide gearing itc 
pinion is almost always made of rawhide and the larger gear of 
cast iron or brass. Such a combination may be run at aver)-higli 
rate of speed, 3,000 feet per minute being a not unusual vclocil}'. 
Rawhide gears arc almost noiseless in operation but care musl be 
used that they are not subjected to extreme moisture nor run in 
too dry an atmosphere. 

Formerly it wascheaper to cast gear teeth, but the developmenl 
of gear-cutting machinery has changed the situation where alai^ 
number of gears with small teeth are to be made. Modem 
methods of gear-cutting produce teeth of great accuracy, and 
have also so greatly reduced the cost of production that for high 
speed.!, and where smoothness of action is necessary, cut geiis 
have largely superseded cast gears even in large work. 

There are many methods of cutting gear teeth in practical 
operation, the most common method of culling spur gears beifg 
by the use of a rotating cutter.* The oudines of gear teeth viry 
with the number of teeth in the gear, the pilch or thickness of 
tooth remaining constant, and, theoretically, a different cutter is 
required for every different diameter of gear in a series of t!"^ 
same pitch. To meet this requirement would lead to an excesavf 
number of cutters for each pilch. It is found in practice, lw«- 
ever, that the same cutter can be used, without serious error, f* 
•See " Gcar-Cutlina Machinery," hy Ralph E.Flandera. 
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several sizes of gears of a given pitch. In the system adopted by 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., only 24 cutters are used for each 
pitch in the cycloidal system, and only 8 cutters for each pitch in 
the involute system, as given below. The letters and numbers 
in the first colunm are the manufacturer's designations, for pur- 
poses of ordering cutters. 

TABLE XXVII 



CUTTERS FOR CYCLOIDAL TEETH 



llttC 


r A 


cuts 


12 


teeth. 




Cutter M 


cuts 


27 to 


29 




B 


«« 


13 






(( 


N 


(( 


30 •' 


33 




C 


tl 


14 






<( 





(( 


34 " 


37 




D 


It 


15 






(( 


P 


it 


38 " 


42 




E 


n 


16 






<( 


Q 


tt 


43 " 


49 




F 


n 


17 






<< 


R 


it 


50 " 


59 




G 


n 


18 






(( 


S 


tt 


60 " 


74 




H 


«4 


19 






tt 


T 


tt 


75 " 


99 




I 


(( 


20 






tt 


U 


it 


100 " 


149 




J 


it 


21 


to 22 


teeth. 


tt 


V 


it 


150 " 


249 




K 


it 


23 


" 24 


(< 


tt 


W 


il 


250 or 


more 




L 


tt 


2;: 


" 26 


•( 


it 


X 


t< 


Rack. 





teeth. 



(( 



a 



ti 



tt 



tt 



ti 



it 



TABLE XXVIII 

CUTTERS FOR INVOLUTE TEETH 

Cutter No. i cuts from 134 teeth to rack. 



(( 



tt 



n 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



t« 



(( 



(( 



(( 



tt 



tt 



it 



2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



tt 



tt 



it 



it 



it 



it 



ti 



55 to 134 teeth. 

35 " 54 

26 " 34 

21 " 25 

17 " 20 

14 " 16 

12 " 13 



it 



it 



it 



it 



it 



it 



When gear-cutting is carefully done, very accurate work may 
be accomplished. It is to be noted, however, that the form of 
the teeth when cut with a set of cutters, as above, are not all 
theoretically correct;* and even in best practice the error in the 
gear-cutting machine itself, coupled with that due to dullness of 
cutters and deviation due to different degrees of hardness in the 
metal, may be considerable. 

172. Forces Acting on Spur Gears. In Fig. 151 let the gear A 
drive the gear B, Let V^ be the velocity of the pitch circle of A; 
and V^ be the velocity of the pitch circle of B. Also let W^ be 
the equivalenl driving force acting at the pitch circle of A, and 
let W^ be the equivalent resisting force acting at the pitch circle 

* There axe gear-cutting machines which, theoretically, generate correct forms 
of teeth for all gears of a series. 
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of 5. If now the tooth outlines are properly constructed, the line 
of action of the actual driving force Wi will always pass through 
the pitch point and the angular velocity ratio of i4 to B will be 
constant. The action of the pitch circles will be as though they 
rolled upon each other and their linear velocity will be the same 
or V^ = F^. From the principle of work 

W, F. = W, V, Therefore W^ = W^ 

The tangential driving force exerted by one gear upon another 
is, therefore, independent of the angle of pressure, in any correct 




Fig. i^i 



Fig. 153. 



system of gearing, and the action is, in this respect, the same as 
if a pair of teeth were continually in action at the pitch point. 

The distribution of the reaction at the bearings due to tlie 
pressure between teeth (W^y Fig. 151), and its bending effect o^ 
the shaft which supports B, will depend upon the relative positions 
of the gear and bearings; but the latter will, in any case, ^ 
directly proportional to W,. As the obliquity of the lin^ of 
action C D \s increased, the angle (Fig. 151) is increased ^^^d 
hence sec is also increased. Therefore, since W^ = W^ se-^: ^' 
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Hne pressure on the bearings is increased with an increase on the 
c)l)li(iuity of the line of action; but the torque on the driven shaft 
remains unchanged. 

In cycloidal gearing the obliquity varies from a maximuni at 
the beginning of the contact to zero when the contact point lies 
in ihe line of centres; and, during the arc of recess, it increases 
to a maximuni at the end of contact. The maximum value of 
the angle $, Fig. 148, is about 22°, with usual forms of cycloidal 
teeth. When 6 equals 22°, sec 6 equals 1.08, or the maximum 
normal pressure is about 8 per cent greater than the tangential 
rotative force. 

The obliquity is constant throughout the arc of action in 
involute gears, and the angle fl, Fig. 147, is usually i4>^° or 15°. 
When = 15°, sec 9 = 1.035, or the normal pressure is ^yi per 
cent greater than the tangential force. In the above discussion 
the influence of friction has been neglected. During the arc of 
approach the friclional force F (Fig. 151) deflects the tine of 
action of W, in such a way as to increase the effective obliquity. 
During the arc of recess it acts in the opposite direction and de- 
creases the obliquity. The influence of this frictionaJ force is 
small and may, usually, be neglected, but its action accounts, 
to a certain degree, for the well-known fact thai gears run 
more smoothly during recess than during approach. 

It is usually intended that more than one pair of teeth shall 

be in action al all times, but, owing to the unavoidable inaccuracy 

of form and spacing previously noted, it is not safe lo depend upon 

a distribution of the load between two or more teeth of a gear. It 

is safest to provide sufficient strength for carrying the entire load 

on a single tooth. In the rougher classes of work, this load may 

be conceniraled at one end of the tooth, as indicated in Fig. 15a. 

and all such gears should be carefully inspected and corrected, 

if intended to carry heavy and important loads. With well 

Supported bearings, and machine- moulded or cut gears, it is not 

Unreasonable to consider the load as fairly well distributed across 

^the face of the gear, if the face does not exceed in width about 

^■kree times the circular pilch (see Fig. 153). 

^^^ The obliquity of the line of pressure gives rise to a crushing 
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action on the teeth {due lo the radial component of the nonnal 
force), in addition to the flexural stress which results from the 
tangential component. This crushing component, with the 
ordinary proportions of teeth, does not exceed 10 per cent of the 
normal pressure. Its effect is to reduce the tensile stress due to 
flexure, and to increase the compressive stress. Since cast iron 
is far stronger in compression than in tenaon, this may be 
neglected in gears made of that metal, while in the case of steel, 
or composition gears, the margin of safety assumed usually makes 
it unnecessary to consider this component. 

173. Strength of Spur Gear Teeth. The assumption often 
made that the teeth of spur gears can be considered as rectangular 
cantilevers, in determining their strength, is not satisfaclory. es- 
pecially when treating pinions having a small number of teeth. Fig. 
154 shows four gear teeth which have the same thickness at the 




pitch line and the same height. The looth marked (a) is one of 
an involute rack; (b) is one of an involute pinion having 12 
teeth;* (c) is one of a cycloidal gear having 30 teeth; (d) is one 
of a cycloidal pinion of 12 teeth. 

Mr. Wilfred Lewis, of Wm. Sellers & Co., seems to have been 
the first to investigate the strength of gear teeth with due regard 
to the actual forms used in modern gearing. His work was 
published originally in the Proceedings of the Engineers' Club of 
Philadelphia, in January, 1893, and his method of investigation 
was as follows: Accurate drawings of gear teeth were made on a 
large scale, and the line of action of the normal force, when acting 
on the point of a tooth was drawn in; see Fig. 155. From the 

* The 13-toolh invofule pinion may have ila teeth weakened by a correction 
foritilcrfcrence; but it is usually better to correct the points of the madnKgcaT. 
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intersection of this line of action with the centre line of the tooth, 
a parabola was drawn tangent to the sides of the tooth, thus 
locating a beam of uniform strength equal to the effective strength 
of the tooth (see Article 15). The points of tangency a, a, locate 
the weakest section of the tooth, and the bending moment applied 
to this section is W I. Then from equation J, page 94. 

wi-p-;- 5 -y3bph'^bp5[y,-) 

'Ajj) -bp5(y) (I) 

Where b = the breadth of the tooth in inches, p = the tensile 
stress, and 5 = the circular pitch. The factor y is a variable, 
depending on the shape of the tooth. Mr. 
Lewis foimd that its value is practically 
independent of the pitch (since s, h and / 
are proportional to the pitch), but depend- 
ent mainly on the number of teeth in the 
gear. Tabulated values of this coefficient may 
be found in Kent's "Mechanical Engineers* 
Pocketbook," page 901. From these tabu- 
lated values, Mr. Lewis deduced the follow- 
ing equations in which N = the number of teeth in the gear. 

For the 15^ involute system and the cycloidal system using 
a generating circle whose diameter equals the radius of the 12- 
tooth pinion, 

rrr ^ ( . 684\ , s 

Tr= 0^5 1 0.124 j^j .... (2; 




N 
For the 20® involute system, 



(3) 



Mr. Lewis' investigations on cycloidal gears were made on a 
system using the radius of the 12-tooth pinion as the diameter 
of the describing circle. Modem practice sometimes makes the 
»"adius of the i5-to6th pinion the diameter of the describing circle, 
'^'vhich gives somewhat weaker teeth than the first system. The 



r 
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difference is small, however, compared to the variation in the 
assumed stress, p, and since cycloidal teeth are now little used 
for small and moderate-azed gears, equation (2) will be adopted 
in this work for standard gears. 

The Lewis' formula is convenient for determining W, b. s, or p, 
whert the number of teeth {N) is known; but a very common 
problem in design is to determine the pitch (s), when the pilch 
diameter of the gear is given and the number of the teeth is un- 
known. The formula may be adapted to this last stated problem 
as follows.* To accord with modern practice, circular pitch will 
also be transformed lo diametral pilch. 

Let D = the pitch diameter. 
" w = the load per inch of face. 



" 5 = the diametral pitch = - 
Then N = DxS 



imj^ 



Therefore W = bs p (.124 



or W = b p 



(■A^^ . 



'\ S 
or since w = W ^ b 

S 
P 



N I 

lis] 
US') 



- bx^xpi 



>(4^ 






and therefore 5 -= - 



(■194 + yj 



,038- 



pD ' 



The pitch can be found from equation (6) for any values of w, 
D, and p, when the face of the gear is known or assumed. A 
common problem is as follows: The distance between two 
shafts and their velocity ratio is known; required the pitch of spur 
gears to connect these shafts for a given load and working stress 
on the teeth. The centre distance of the shafts, and the velocity 
ratio fix the diameter of the gears. The face of the gears may 
be governe(l by the space available, or it may be assumed by the 
designer upon other considerations. To illustrate; suppose 

• See a discussion by John H. Barr. Trans. A, S. M. F... Vol. XVTII, page 766. 
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W = 15,000 lbs., p = 8,000 lbs. per square inch, and that the 
smaller gear is to be 40 inches diameter. Assume also that the 
face of the gear may be taken as 6 inches. The load per inch of 
face isw= 15,000 -5- 6 = 2,500 lbs., hence. 



^ 8,000/ 



(.194 + J .038 - '-'J ^ ^'5°° ) = i.x or say i 

2,500 V ^ ^ 8,000X40 / 

diametral pitch. 

The diagrams shown in Figs. 156 and 157 are plotted from 
equation (5). That in Fig. 156 covers the range from 12 to 6 
diametral pitch and Fig. 157 covers the range from 5 to i diametral 
pitch. The abscissas (Scale A) represent pitch diameters of gears 
in inches, and the ordinates (Scale B) the load in pounds per inch 
ofundih of face y for a stress of 6,000 pounds per square inch. Any 
other stress could have been taken for plotting the diagrams, and 
any other may be used in solving problems by them. A curve 
is drawn for each pitch; to illustrate, let S = 1.5, let p = 6,000. 
Substituting these values in (5) 

/.389 2^15 X 

W = 6,000 ( — ^r 1 

V 1.5 ^ X 2.25; 

or «. = (1.556 - ^) 

hence when D = 3.7, w = o; D = 10, w = 983; D = 20, 
w = 1,270, etc. 

Plotting these corresponding values of D and w as abscissas 
and ordinates, respectively, the curve for a diametral pitch = iK 
is drawn through the points. The other curves are constructed 
in a similar manner. If, then, the diameter of the gear is known, 
the allowable load per inch of face for a stress of 6,000 pounds 
per square inch may be found by passing vertically upward from 
the given diameter on scale A, to the curve corresponding to the 
pitch, and then moving horizontally to the left-hand scale 5, 
which gives the required load per inch of face. Scale B is re- 
produced at the top of the diagram, as scale C, and a 45° diagonal 
marked 6,000 is drawn from the lower right-hand corner of the 
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djagrajn to scale C. If, then, 
from the pitch curve to scale . 
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Furthermore, if other diagonals be drawn, as shown 
_ various points on scale C, Ihey may be used to read loads p 
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the several diagonals. Thus to find the pitch when w = 2,500, 
p = 8,000, D = 40, from 2,500 on scale (C), Fig. 157, pass rerli- 
cally downward to the diagonal marked p = 8,000; then horizon- i 
tally to a point on the vertical rising from D = 40*, on scale A. 
The pitch curve nearest this point is for i diametral pilch which 
would be the required pitch- 

If it is required to find the load per inch of face for a gt-ar of 
given diameter and pitch, with an assigned stress, start al the 
point on scale (A), corresponding to the diameter; pass upward to 
the given pitch curve; thence horizonlaily (right or left as the case ' 
may be), to the proper stress diagonal; thence upward lo scale 
(Q, where the unit load may be read off. (See Fig, 156 or 157.) 

If the diameter, pitch, and unit load are known quaniiiies, 
pass ujiward from the diameter reading on scale A, to the proper 
pitch curve; thence horizontally to a point under the unit load 
on scale C, and the stress may be found by inlerijolating between 
the adjoining diagonals. 

It may be noticed that the different pilch curves in either Fig. 
156 or 157 have a common tangent through ihe origin O. The 
points of tangency correspond to the diameters of gear at which 1 
cycloidal teeth have radial flanks for their respective pitches; i.e., 
a la-tooth gear. The various cur\'es have not been extended far , 
beyond this point as in that case they intersect, and mar the 
clearness of the diagram. Since this intersecdon occurs after 
the diameter of the 12-tooth gear is reached, it is evident that the 
remainder of the curve is of no practical importance. In fact, 
increase of pitch, or a less number of teeth for a given diameirr, 
beyond this point will not give additional strength, because the 
length of tooth will be increased, and the flanks will be under- 
cut to an extent which more than compensates for the addeci — 4 
thickness of tooth. 

The data may be such that a point corresponding to ii. Fig J 
157, will lie to the left and above all the pitch curves, i.e., abova** 
the common tangent through O. If the same data were subsiiiuiecu^ 
in equation (4) an imaginary quantity wouid result. This mean«^ 
that the unit load taken cannot be carried with the stress an. . * 
diameter assumed, by any possible pitck. The only recourse f^cz* 
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a gear, of the given diameter and total load W, is to increase the 
face, and thus rediice w, or to use a material which permits a 
higher intensity of stress. 

It should be noted that the teeth of the smaller gear of a mating 
pair are weaker in form than those of the larger. The wear, also, 
is greater on the teeth of the smaller gear since they come in con- 
tact more frequendy. Hence, in general, if the small gear is 
properly designed the larger gear will have sufficient strength. 




Fig. 158. 

This does not apply to certain forms of reinforced or ** shrouded " 
teeth discussed later, nor, necessarily, where the thickness of 
teeth and spaces are unequal, nor where the mating gears arc of 
different material. 

174. Strength of Bevel Gear Teeth. If a pair of bevel gear 
teeth, Fig. 158, have just come into contact as shown at a. Fig. 
147, then the driving force is applied to the point of the driven 
tooth by the root of the driver. The tooth of the driven wheel 
vrili be deflected a certairi amount, while the deflection of the driv- 
ing tooth will be negligible. Since the deflection of the driven tooth 
is caused by the rotative effort of the driving gear, the magnitude 
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of this deflection at any point on the line of contact of the two 
teeth will be proportional to the movement of the corresponding 
contact point of the driver or to its distance from the axis of 
rotation of the driver; hence, from similar triangles, will also be 
proportional to the distance from its own axis of rotation. Now 
the cross-sectional outlines of the tooth are similar at all points, 
and it can be shown that in the case of simple cantilevers of 
similar form the load applied is proportional to deflection. It 
has just been shown, however, that the deflection of the tooth at 
any point is proportional to the distance of that point from the 
axis of rotation. Hence the load on the tooth at any point must 
also be proportional to the distance from the axis, being least at 
the small end, and greatest at the large end, the mean value be- 
ing at the middle of the tooth. Therefore a spur gear which has 
the same width of face, and teeth of the same form and pitch 
as the mean section, will have, theoretically, the same strength as 
the bevel gear. It can also be shown that in simple cantilevers 
of eqtuil breadth and similar oulline, the stresses induced at cor- 
responding points on the cantilevers are equal, if the load 
applied is proportional to the linear dimensions. Hence the 
maximum stresses are the same at all sections of the tooth. 

It is CNident that the relation established above between the 
mean section of a bcvcl gear and a spur gear with similar teeth, 
may be (and often is) used as a means of designing bevel gears. 
It is much more convenient, however, to deal with the teeth at 
the outer or large end. If, also, the pitch radii are used instead 
of the addendum radii, the error will not be great. 

Let r, = the pitch radius at the small end of the tooth. 

^* r2 = the pitch radius at the large end of the tooth. 

" r = the mean pitch radius of the tooth. 

b = the width of the face of the tooth along the elements. 
w = the load per inch of face at the radius r. 

^' 'Zi'2= the load per inch of face at the radius r2. 

'* W= the resultant load on the tooth = wb. 

" it;^= the equivalent load per inch of face which, if acting 
at a radius r2, would produce the same rotative effect as the 
actual load. 
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Since the load on the tooth varies as the radii, the Mai re- 

2 (rl—j\'') 

3 ir,' - r,') 
moment due to the resultant force, W, will be 



suUant load will act at a radius /? = - -S \:y and the torsional 



Now by definition w^ b r^ = W R. 

Therefore, zr. = i «; 0£-^^^ (7) 



Also, since the load varies with the radius, 



U'j W W 2W 

Tj r r, + r, r^ -f r^ 

2 


2Wr^ 

^"2 + ''1 


And from (7) and (8) 




2^2 2u^ fj 2 (r,^- 

— • nti 


-''1') 3(^2-0 r,'* 



(8) 



w. ^2 + r, ' 3 (r^^ — r,') r, (r/ — r,') ^^^ 

The actual load, ir/j, will always be greater than w" in the ratio 
shown above. A bevel gear, therefore, will be more heavily 
loaded at the large end than a spur gear of the same diameter, and 
carrying the same torque, in the ratio shown above. If, however, 
w^ is known, W2 can be computed, and used in equations (5) and 
(6) of Art. 173 instead of w. Usually r^ is made not less than 

2 2 iv 

-fj. Whenr, = -r2, — = k = 1.4, and this value can be used 

3 3 ^' 

in computing w;, unless the face of the gear is excessively long. 

It should be especially noted that in solving problems in bevel 
gearing, either by the diagrams of Figs. 156 and 157 or by 
equations (5) and (6) of Art. 173, the diameter D, which must 
be substituted therein, is that corresponding to the formative 
circle, whose radius is /?, = r^ sec 0, Fig. 158, as the form of 
the tooth is fixed by this radius and not by the radius rj. The 

♦ See also Mr. Lewis's article, Pn)cecdings Knginccrs* Club of Philadelphia, 
Jan., 1893. 
25 
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computations should be made for the smaller of the two gears, as 
in the case of spur gears. 

Example. Design a pair of bevel gears to transmit 50 H.-P. 
with a velocily ratio of 3 to 2; the gears to be of cast iron, and 
the maximum fibre stress to be 4,000 pounds per square inch. 
The revolutions per minute of the shafts are to be 300 and 200 
respectively. 

Lay off the axes OV and OT, Fig. 158, and draw- OU so 
that corresponding radii of N and .1/ are in the proportion of 3 
to 2. Then it is found that = 34° and 0' = 56°. Assume tenta- 
tively that fj for the large gear = 15" and r^ for the small gear 
= 10*, and take a trial width of face of 4". 



The velocity at the radius fj. = -^ 

feet per minute. Hence the equivalent total load at a radius r, 

„„ ^o X 11,000 i.oTO 

^W = -■ = 1,050, or li-. 362 pounds. 

1,575 4 ^ 

Therefore w, = w^ X k = 262 X 1.4 = 367 pounds per inch of 
face. Since sec fl = sec 34* = 1.2, the diameter of the formatira 
circle is 20 X 1-2 = 24" and from the diagram, Fig. 157, or from 
equation (6), it is found that for D = 24", p = 4.000 pounds, 
and «/ = 367, poimds, the diametral pilch is very nearly 3K> 
which may therefore be selected. This would give 70 teeth for 
the small gear and 105 for the large gear. The width of face is a 
little more than three times the circular pitch and is therefore in 
accordance with good practice, 

175. Stresses in Gear Teeth. Gear teeth of all kinds are likdy 
to be subjcctc-d to shoclv, unless running at a very low veloci^, 
and the danger from shock increases as the velocity increases; 
hence the allowable stress must be reduced as the velocity is 
increased. Reliable experimental data on the allowable stress 
in gear teeth arc lacking, although many empirical rules are to 
be found in treatises on the subject. The values given by Mr. 
Lewis, in the paper already quoted, arc probably as reliable as 
any, for teeth that bear along their entire length. The folloring 
equations have been deduced from Lewis's work: 
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For cast iron, p = 8,000 (7— r^ j . (10) 

for steel p = 20,000 (7— tA (ii) 

where V = the velocity at pitch line in feet per minute. It would 
be probably safe to take the stress 

for bronze as ^ = 12,000 [r. -] . (12) 

^ \6oo + V/ 

since the resilience of bronze is greater than that of cast iron. 
An old empirical rule for rough cast teeth is 

W =- 200 X s X b (13) 

where Wy as before, is the iotal load, 5 the circular pitch, and b 
the width of face of tooth. The strength of wooden mortise teeth, 
made of beech or maple, may be taken as about one-half that of 
cast iron, under the same circumstances; and the strength of 
good rawhide gears may be taken as equal to that of similar gears 
made of cast iron. It is to be noted that a rawhide gear will en- 
dure considerable more shock than one made of cast iron. 

While rough cast teeth are more likely to bear on one corner 
only, they are stronger than cut teeth of the same pitch, 
which compensates in a measure for this defect; furthermore, 
there is, usually, an excess of strength, to allow for wear, in all 
new gears, and the subsequent wear tends to correct the initial 
imequal bearing, along the elements. 

On account of the increased liability to shock, with increase 
of speed, and also because of the noise of operation at high speeds, 
there is a limit to the speed at which any form of gear may be 
safely and conveniently operated. Mr. A. Fowler, in EngUieeringy 
April, 1889, gives the following as maximum values at which 
gearing may be successfully operated: 

Ft. IKT Min. 

Ordinary cast-iron gears i ,800 

Helical cast-iron gears 2,400 

Mortise wheel and cast-iron pinion 2,400 

Ordinary cast-steel gears 2,400 

Helical cast-steel gears 3»ooo 

Special cast-iron machine-cut gears 3»ooo 
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Although higher velocities are occasionally found in praciicc, 
these are undoubtedly maximum average values and, in general, 
the verocity should not be more than iwo-thirds the values given 
above, on account of noise and wear. Rawhide gearing, which 
operates almost noiselessly, may be rim satisfactorily up to 3.000 
feet per minute. 

176. Width of Faceof Gears. Equation (_s) of .\rt. 173 gives 
the load per inch of face that may be applied to a tooth of the 
given form and pitch, the total load depending on the width of 
face as shown by equation (4) of the same article. The dur- 
ability of a tooth for a given load is, therefore, theoretically 
increased with increase of face. The difhculty of securing 
uniform distribution of the load along the contact element in- 
creases, however, as the width of face is increased, and thisimposes 
a practical limit to the width of the face. On the other hand, if the 
intensity of the load on the tooth is too great, excessive wear 
may result. The equations given above do not take wear into 
account, the allowable load being fixed with reference to the 
stress alone. On this basis a large tooth may carry a much 
higher load per inch of face, but the wear will be proportion- — 
ally greater, the velocity being the same. The empirical rule — s 
given in equation (13) of Ari. 175 assignsa load of 200 pounds— ^E 
per inch of face, per inch of circular pitch. For a tooth of i" ~" ' 
circular pitch this load will give, by the Lewis equation, a stres^^sj 

of only 2,000 pounds per square inch, for moderate -sized gears -J 

This is a very low stress, for ordinary speeds, so that this rule 
would give more durable teeth than the Lewis equation, 
ordinarily applied. 1 

Experimental data on the durability of teelh are lacking, r ^'1 
is evident, howe\er, that the allowable load will depend large);; -^y\ 
on the character of the service, velocity of rubbing, lubricatiocr^^ir' 
and the material used. Thus, for ordinary cut cast-iron teet-^:^''] 
under constant service, the value given above (200 lbs.) is prob^Bb- ! 
ably conservative; while with teeth of high-grade steel muc . 'fi \ 
greater loads may be carried. Cases are on record where loa^"«is I 
of over 2,000 pounds per inch of face were successfully carrie^r-rf, I 
with a peripheral velocity of over 2,000 feet per minute, t—lte I 
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jjinion being of forged steel and ihe gear a steel casting, 4.92" 
circular pitch. Well-made gears of rawhide may be loaded up 
to igo pounds per inch of face, per inch of circular pitch; but In 
no case should ihe load exceed 250 pounds per inch of face,* 
In tbe case of machines such as punching-machines which 
work intermit ten I ly, and whose operation extends over a short 
space of time, the clement of wear is not so important in the de- 
sign of the teeth; but in such gears as those connecting street- 
railway or automobile motors with the driving axles, where the 
work is both continuous and severe, wearing qualities may be 
fully as important as strength; and gears made of steel or other 
hard materials may have to be used solely on this account. 

Good practice makes the face of the tooth about three tiines 
the circular pitch; but in fixing the pitch and width of face, in 
extreme cases, the points discussed above should be con- 
sidered. 

177, Other Forms of Gear Teeth. Gear teeth made according 
to the Brown & Sharpe standard, on which the foregoing dis- 
cussion is based, have been found very satisfactory for average 
conditions, and are in most common use in this country. For 
extreme conditions, however, it has been found necessary to 
reinforce such teeth, or lo use teeth of a different form. 

A very common way of reinforcing teeth of cast gears is by 
shrouding, which consists in casting an annular ring of metal on 
one or both ends of the teeth, as shown in Fig. 159. This ring is 
cast as an integral part of the gear casting, and hence strengthens 
the gear tooth by practically twice the shearing strength of the 
cross-section of the tooth, when both ends are shrouded to the 
lop. The teeth of the pinion are, from their outline, always 
weaker than those of the gear, and the wear on them is also 
greatest. The shrouding should, therefore, be put on the pinion; 
and if carried to the top of the tooth on both end.s it will give 
them an excess of strength over those of the gear, with usual 
widths of face. If the gears to be reinforced do not differ greatly 
in diameter, the teeth of both may be shrouded half way up. 
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Shrouding is used mostly on rough cast gears, the shroud pracli- 
cally prohibiting the cutting of the teeth by the usual methods. 

If the gears arc to run in one direction only, and where very 
heavy pressures are lo be withstood, a form of looih as shown in 
Fig. i6o, and known as a buttress tooth, may be, but seldom is, 
employed. The driving face. A, is made of correct theoretical 
outline, while the back face B may be of any outline* that will 
give the required strength, and clear the teeth of the mating gear. 
The front face should be of standard cycloidal or involute form 
and the backs arc preferably involute forms, with a much greater 
obliquity of generator than would be permissible in driving. 

For some time past there has been a marked [cndcncyt on 
the i)art of the designers of gearing for extremely trying service 
to depart from the Brown & Sharpc standard, and to use teeth 
somewhat shorter than those given by thai standard. In some 
instances the same angle of pressure has been retained, while in 
others this angle has been increased. Mr. C. W. Hunt reported 
to the A. S. M. E. in 1897 (Vol. XVIII) the results of the adop- 
tion of such a system and gives full information for their deiign. 
A few other manufacturers have adopted similar systems. The^ 
need of a small gear of great strength, in automobile work, ha^ 
increased the demand for a stronger form of tooth, and it would. 
seem that the old standard must be modified or a second standard 
adopted for extreme service. The most prominent form of lhes«Er 
so-called "stub teeth," at present, is that advocated by th^ 
Fellows Gear Shapcr Co, In this system an involute tootli 
with a pressure angle of 20° is used, the addendum being about 
0.8 as high as that of the Brown & Sharpe standard. This 
gives a tooth nearly twice as strong as the old standard, Somr 
times these stub teeth are given the height of a standard tooth ot 
smaller pitch; thus a 6-pitch stub tooth may have the length of 
a standard 8-pitch tooth, in which case the gear is sometiines 
described as a 6-8 gear. Notwithstanding the fact that the ire 
of contact in stub-tooth gears is, generally speaking, less thsn in 



i of Machinery." by John H. Barr, pagp 131. 
t See a paper hy R. E. Flanders, Trans. .\. S. M. E., Vol. XXX, I 
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the old stajidard, they run well and will undoubtedly be more 
used in the future. 

178. Strength of Gear Rims and Anns. The rim of the gear 

wheel must nol only be strong enough to resist the forces brought 
upon il, but stiff enough also to prevent improper action of the 
teeth due to springing of the rim. A section of rim between two 
arms may be considered as a beam fixed at the ends and carrying 
a load at the middle, the value of which is W, sin 6, Fig. 151. 
Good practice makes the thickness of the rim at least 1.25 /, 
where / is the thickness of the tooth on the pitch line. For small 
gears this proportion ^vcs ample stiffness, but for very large 
gears stiffening ribs are also sometimes necessary. In many 
cases the thickness should be sufticient to allow of dovetail- 





ing a tooth into the rim, in case of accidental breakage of one 

or more teeth. Gear wheels are seldom run at peripheral 

velocities which induce dangerous centrifugal stresses. The 

principles governing the design of such wheels are discussed, 

however, in Chap. XV. 

The arms of gear wheels may be treated as cantilevers, assum- 

W 
ing that each arm carries a load —, where n is the number of 

arms, and W the tangential load. Computations for strength 
of cither arms or rims must, however, be considered as giving 
minimum dimensions, .stiffness being the prime requirement, and 
due regard must be paid to proportions of rim, arms, and hub, 
to minimize shrinkage stresses due to cooling. 
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179. Efficiency of Spur Gearing. The experimental data on 
the efficiency of spur gearing arc very meagre. Probably the best 
available data arc those obtained by Mr. Wilfred Lewis, for detaib 
of which see Trans. A. S. M. E., Vol. VII. His investigation 
was made with a cut spur pinion of 12 teeth meshing with a gear 
of 39 teeth. The circular pitch was ij-i inches and the face ^H 
inches. The load varied from 430 pounds to 2,500 pounds per - 
tooth, and the fjeripheral sjieed ranged from 3 feet to 200 feei^ 
per minute. The measurements included the friction at ther^ 
teeth, and the friction at the bearings. The efficiency, as ob- 
served, varied from go per cent al a velocity of 3 feet per rainult^:; 
to over 98 per cent at 200 feet per minute. It appears that thc3 
friction at the teeth is a small part of the loss with good cut gears ^ 
the greater portion of the loss being at the journals. The effi- . 
ciency of bevel gears is somewhat less than that of spur gears . 
on account of the axial thrust, which induces friction betwet 
the hub of the gear and the collar at the supporting bearing. 



HELICAL OR TWISTED GEARING 

180. General Principles. Suppose a spur gear to be cut infl 
B small sections by a series of planes perpendicular to the axis tz 
rotation. If each section be then placed a proper distance ahe^i— d 
or beliind the adjacent section, Fig, 161 (a), it is evident that th^?ry 
may be so arranged that some one section is just coming in^Kio 
contact with its mating section when the «' section in advan^re 
of it is in contact at the pitch point. With such an arrangemeant 
some section will always be in contact near the pitch pnini, aurf 
there will always be approximately n [joints of contact with the 
mating gear between the pitch point and the point which marts 
the beginning of toolh action. Since the action of gear teeth is 
smoothest when contact is near the pitch point, this arrangemeiK 
of gearing runs more quietly and smoothly than ordinary spur 
gearing, and it was at one time used in machine tool and anu'lar 
work where smooth action is very desirable. 

As the number of sections is increased, the total width 0(1 
the gear remaining the same, the spacing of these sections bdnM 
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kept uniform as before, the form of the stepped tooth approaches 
ihat shown in Fig. 161 (c). When the number becomes infinite 
ihc teeth become helical in form, and conlacl is continuous along 
Ihat portion of the face which is within the arc of contact. It is 
evident, however, that since the reladve posidon of adjacent 
lamina! is arbitrary. and mayfoUow anydesired law, the outline of 
the tooth in an axial direction is not necessarily helical, but may 
have any desired shape; although these teeth arc most usually 
made helical, this form being more practical lo cut. This 
form of gearing is also known as twisted gearing, for an ob- 
vious reason. The action of such gears is identical with that 
of common spur gearing, and should not be confused with that 
of screw gearing, though certain limiting forms of [he latter are 
also twisted gears. A screw gear must have regular or uni- 
form helical teeth, while a twisted gear does not necessarily 
have this limitation. 

Since the pressure, W, between mating teeth must be normal 
to the surface, there is a component. Fig. 161 (c), which tends to 
move the gear in an axial direction, causing end thrust on ihe 
shaft collars. This can be obviated by making two sets of helical 
leeth on each gear, one right-hand and one left-hand, as shown in 
Fig. 162. When it is desired to use cut teeth the wheel is some- 
times made in two parts and fastened together, or the wheel may 
be made in one piece and the two sets of teeth staggered so as to 
allow ihem to be cut; but in both of these constructions there is 
some loss of strength due lo the absence of the reinforcing action 
of teeth cast solid as in Fig. 162. Gears of this type are also 
called herring-bone gears. With the arrangement shown in Fig. 
162, care must be used that the alignment in an axial direction is 
accurate, or end play must be provided so that the middle plane 
of both gears coincide; otherwise the full load will be thrown 
on one-half the gear and the object of the double gear defeated. 

i8i. Strength of Twisted Gears. If the effective load which 
one tooth of a twisted gear transmits to its mate be W, Fig. 161 (c), 
ihcn the total load normal lo the face is W y = W cosec 6. If 
the length of the loolh be denoted by /, and the breadth of the gear 
by b, then / = 6 cosec $. Hence the load per inch of face on 
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a twisted tooth 






b cosec 6 



or the same as in a 



spur gear of face ft. This would be strictly true if all points tn 
the li,ie of contact were at fhe same distance from the axis of ro- 
tation as in a spur gear. This is never so, in twisted gears, the line 
of contact always extending diagonally across the tooth face. 
The error due to this, however, is small, and on the side of safety, 
and it may be assumed that the load per inch of face in 
twisted gears is the same as that of a spur gear of equal width and 
equally loaded. This diagonal distribution of the load across 
the tooth face, decreases the lever arm of the force which 
tends to break the tooth; the amount of decrease depending 








Fic. 163. 



Fio. 164. 



on the amount of twist in the tooth. If the twist is so great 
that when the end in advance is going out of contact the other end 
is just coming into contact , the line of contact will run diagonally 
across the tooth from point to flank, and the average arm of the 
driving force will be about one-half the height of the tooth. If 
the twist be made equal to the pitch, tooth action is continuous 
at every point of the arc of action and this proportion is the one 
most used. It is clear, however, that the assumption often made 
that twisted teeth are twice as strong as spur teelh of the same 
pilch is not true for teeth of usual proportions, a difference of 25 
per cent being, perhaps, as much as can safely be assumed. On 
account of continuous tooth action and consequent smoother 
operation in twisted gears, the effect of shock is lessened some- 
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Twisted gears have been used with success on hca\7 wind- 
; and hoisting engines, the teeth being often rough cast and 
h gear and pinion half shrouded, making a very strong tooth. 



SCREW GEARING 

182. Forms of Screw Gears. When the axis of two shafts are 

t parallel and do not intersect, it is possible to lay out contact 

surfaces on which gear teelh may be constructed which will give 

line contact. Gears of this kind are known as skew-beve! gears. 

^^bey are difficult to construct, and are very rarely used. If 

^^fce load can be carried on point contact, pitch cylinders may be 

^■escribed on the axes, Fig. 163, and on these surfaces helical 

^teeth may be constructed which will transmit the desired motion. 

Such gears are known as screw or spiral* gears, ihe latter name 

being really a misnomer. While the teeth of such gears resemble 

those of helical twisted gears, their theory and action are quite 

different; for, in addition to ihe conjugate rolling and sliding 

action, as in spur gears, there is also a sliding component along 

the elements between contact surfaces. The action of screw 

gearing is very smooth. The special case where the axes are at 

^^ghl angles, and where a large wheel having many helical teeth 

^^■eshes with a small one having a very few helical teeth, is an im- 

^Bntant one on account of the great reduction in velocity ratio 

^^at may thus be obtained, This last arrangement is commonly 

known as a worm and worm-wheel. Fig. 165 illustrates such 

a worm and worm-whcei, ihe teelh on the worm wheel being 

truly helical in form and cut at an angle to suit the worm thread 

or helix. The same result is sometimes obtained by using a plain 

spur gear, and setting the axis of the worm at the proper angle 

with the plane of ihc gear.t The contact in these cases is point 

contact, and on the worm wheel tooth is confined to points in a 

line cut from the working surface of the tooth by a plane passing 



• For a full distuswon of Ihc methods of laying 
ml gears, sec a " Practical Treatise on Gearing," hy ur 
d also " Worm and Spiral Gearing," by F. A. Halsey. 
L ^ A bigbly successful Conn of this arrangement is Ihc < 
BIbi roochiDts, first used by \Vm. Iwllers Sc Co, 



.1 nnd producing sci<ull('d 
1 & Sharpc Mfg- Co.. 



n-and-rack drives on 
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through the axis of the worm at right angles to the axis of the 
worm wheel. In practice the point of contact becomes a limited 
area. The advantage of this form of worm wheel, like all spur 
gears, is that the teelh can be cut with a rotary cutter, and patterns 
for rough cast teeth are comparatively easy to construct. 

It is possible, however, to construct a worm wheel in such a 
manner as to secure line contact, as in spur gearing. Referring 
to Fig. 164, it can be seen that when the single- threaded worm 
shown is rotated through 360°, any median section as A is moved 
forward an amount equal to the pitch of the worm wheel to a 
position B; and that rotation of the worm, in general, is equivalent 
to a translation of these sections backward or forward. The 
action is equivalent to translating a rack of similar proportions. 
and, in fact, if the worm itself is moved axially it will engage with 
the teeth of the worm wheel in the same manner as a rack does 
with a gear. In the involute system of gear teeth the rack has 
straight sides,* and this property is usually taken advantage of 
in making worm gearing, since a worm thread of such a cross- 
section is easily machined. The sides of Ihc involute rack face 
are at right angles to the line of contact, aO b, Fig. 147, and hence 
the inclination of the sides to each other is 2 6, Fig. 147, and in 
the standard system 2 = 2p°. If other planes such as A/ AT be 
passed through the worm and worm wheel parallel tothe median 
plane A' A', Fig. 164, it will cut a trapezoid from the worm some- 
what different from that cut by the median plane. The rack- 
like action of ihe.sc trapezoids would, however, be similar to those 
on the median plane, and it is clear that the shape of the worm- 
wheel tooth in the plane M N may be so made as to mesh c<*^ 
rectly with this new trapezoidal section. It is evident that tf 
enough such sections be taken, a complete tooth outline maybe 
formed that will give line contact with a worm across its fullface. 
It is evident also that any other form cf worm thread may be 
similarly treated. 

The preceding discussion demonstrates the posabili^ of 
line contact in screw gearing, and suggests a method by which 

* Sec " Kinemaliis iif Machinrr)," by Juhn H. Ban-, page 115 
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^■ne teeth of such gearing could be drawn, and hence constructed. 

^^here is no practical value in actually making such drawings; but 
teeth having this property of line contact are automatically pro- 
duced by what is known as the bobbing process. A worm wheel 
of tool steel is made of the exact form of the desired worm. This 
worm is made into a cutter by cutting flutes across the face as in 
Fig. i68. This is known as a hob; and when hardened and 
lempercd it is used as a milling cutter. The wheel blank, which 
has been turned to correspond to the outside of the teeth, is 
mounted in a gear cutter, or a special bobbing machine, and the 




hob is also mounted in correct relation lo the wheel, but with the 
axes of the wheels a little greater distance apart than the required 
final distance. The hob is then rotated and at the same time fed 
toward the worm wheel till the proper distance between the axes 
is reached, thus culling the leeth in the worm wheel in a very 
accurate manner. Sometimes the wheel is caused lo rotate simply 
by the action of the hob, but much belter results arc obtained if 
it is driven positively, with the proper velocity ratio, from the 
r spindle by means of positive gearing. In heavy work the 
seth of the wheel are roughed out or "gashed" before bobbing. 
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Fig. i66 shows a worm wheel which has been hobbecf, and its 
mating worm. Fig. 167* shows a form of wheel occasionally 
used where the wheel is sometimes rotated by hand or when the 
projecting teeth are undesirable. Such wheels may be hobbed, 
but arc usually cut by the approximate method shown in Fig. 169, 
where a culler is fed radially inward toward the axis of the worm 
whcci, producing what is known as a drop-cut wheel. In the 
Hindley worm the pitch line of the worm is curved to coincide 
with the pitch line of the wheel, thus obtaining contact on several 
teeth at the same time.t 

183. Velocity Ratio of Worm G«aring. The axial advance 
per turn of the worm thread is called the lead. Thus in Fig. 164 
the lead of the single-threaded worm shown is the distance, parallel 
to the axis, from any point on the tooth section ^. to a correspond- 
ing point on the section B, and is equal to the circumferentiai 
pitch of the worm wheel. If the worm were double-threaded the 
lead would be twice this amount, or equal to the distance between 
corresponding points on ^ and C, and would then be Iwice the pitch 
of the worm wheel. The lead of the triple-threaded worm would 
be three times the pitch, and so on. If a single- threaded worm 
makes one revolution, a tooth of the worm wheel is moved a 
distance equal to the pitch. In the case of a double- llireaded 
worm the tooth would be moved iwice the pitch; and in general 
if jV be the number of teeth in the worm wheel, and m the number 

, , , , , angular velocity of worm N 

of threads on the worm, then, -, — : ; — ; = — . 

angular vel. of worm-wheel n 

Evidently a very great velocity ratio is possible with a compara- 
tively small worm-wheel. It is to be especially noted that the 
angular velocity ratio i.s independent of thediameterof the worm. 
The pitch of the worm wheel, which must be decided upon by 
consideration of the strength of the teeth, fixes the radius oE the 
worm wheel for a given number of teeth; but the radius of tlie 
worm may then be varied to suit other conditions. 

* Figs. 165, 166, and l6; are reproduced from Browne & Sharpe's 
on Gtaring." 

t See "Woim and Smrai Gearing," by F. A. Halsey. 
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184. Efficiency of Worm Gearing. The general expressions 
for the efficiency of screws, deduced in Art. 54 of Chap. VII, 
apply also to worm-gearing. Since the worm thread is, usually, 
a so-called angular thread, equation 13 (a) of that Article would 
strictly apply. However, the inclination of the face of worm 
threads is so small that the error introduced in using the simpler 
equations (9) and (10) of that article, which were deduced from 
the square thread, is small. These equations show that the 
efficiency of all screw gears is a function of the angle which the 
thread makes with a plane perpendicular to the axis, and of 




Fkj. 167. 



Fig. i6g. 



the coefficient of friction, assuming that the coefficient of fric- 
tion at the thrust collar is the same as at the tooth. 

One of the most valuable contributions to this subject is the 
experimental work of Mr. Wilfred Lewis.* The full lines in 
Fig. 170 have been plotted from the diagram on which he has 
summarized his results. They show clearly the increase of 
efficiency with increase of ihread angle at all velocities. They 
also show a remarkable agreement with the theoretical equations 
of Art. 54. The dotted curve is reproduced from curve (2) of 
Fig. 52, and its close agreement with Mr. Lewis' curves is to be 
_noted. This dotted curve was plotted for a value o( /i ^ 0.05, 
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Mr. Lewis' calculated average value of this coefficient for a 
velocity of 20 feet per minute is 0.059 ^^^ ^'^^ ^° '^^ P^^ minute 
0.074. Curi'es {4) and (5) in Fig. 52 may, therefore, be taken 
as supplementary to those in Fig. 170, and may be used, as they 
were intended, for dedgning slow-moving and poorly lubricated 
screws. A theoredcal curve plotted from equation (9) , Art. 54, 
with a value of /i = 0.014 (which would be obtained only at 
high speeds), will coincide very closely with curve i, Fig. 170. 




This coincidence is closer than might be expected from Ihe 
nature of the problem and the assumptions on which equation 
(9) is based. Mr. Lewis' value of fi for these velocities* {200 
feet per minute) ranged from 0.026 to 0.015, ^'^ average value 
being 0.02. 

Mr. Halsey f has examined the design of a number of succe.'* 

* Vilixily here means vclocily of tubbing at the point of contact bctwrtriwonn 
and worm wheel. 

t See "Worm and Spiral Gearing," page 38. 
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ful and unsuccessful worms used for transmitting power and 
found that every worm among those examined whose lead angle 
was greater than 12°- 30' was successful, and every worm whose 
lead angle was less than 9" was unsuccessful, and quotes Mr. James 
Christie, who has had considerable extjcrience with this form of 
gearing, as giving 17'^— 1 5' as the lower limit for successful design, 
which still further corroborates the general theory given. It is 
to be noted, on the other hand, that there is little lo be gained in 
using a pitch angle above 30°, the increase in efficiency being 
very small, while the side thrust on the wheel is increased. It 
is not to be understood that it is never proper to design a worm 
with a lead angle less than 9°; for there are many cases, not 
primarily for power transmission, and where the velocity is low, 
in which worms of less pitch are not only effective but neces- 
sary. In Mr. Lewis' experiments the worms ran in a bath of 
oil, and the efficiencies given include journal friction, the thrust 
being taken at the end of the worm shaft by a loose brass 
washer running between two hardened and groimd steel washers 
(see Art. 104). 

The elTect of the velocity of rubbing on the coefficient of 
friction of imperfectly lubricated surfaces, was noted in Art. 32, 
and Fig. 17 of that article indicates, in a general way, what may 
be expected with sliding surfaces: all experimental results going to 
show that the lowest coefficient was obtained at about 200 feet per 
minute. Mr. Lewis, as the result of his work, fixes 200 feet per 
minute as the point of maximum efficiency of worm gearing, 
which is in perfect accord with the general theory of lubrication. - 
The surfaces of worm gearing, allhough running in an oil bath, 
must, from the nature of the contact, be classified as imperfectly 
lubricated surfaces. An increase of velocity may, up to a certain 
limit, decrease the coefficient of friction, but it is not possible al 
any speed, with the small amount of surface contact obtainable 
I screw gearing, lo create a true oil fUm so that the load would 
: fluid-borne (.\rt. 33). 

185. Limiting Pressures and Velocities in Worm Gearing. It 
s stated in the last two articles that the best results are obtained 
arm gearing when the rubbing velociiy is about joo feet 
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per minute and the lead angle not less than 12° -30'. It is not 
always possible, however, to keep the design within these limits. 
Thus in order to obtain mechanical advantage (see Art. 64), it may 
be necessary to use a worm with a very small lead angle, and 
kinematic requirements may necessitate a much higher velocity 
than 200 feet at the pilch line. 

The allowable axial load that may be applied to a worm under 
varying velocities has not been very accurately determined, the 
law undoubtedly being complex (see Art. 32). Enough experi- 
mental work has been done, however, to show that the pressure 
varies, approximately, inversely with the velocity; or the law 
may be roughly expressed &sW V= K, where W = the axial load 
on the worm, V = the velocity of rubbmg in feet per minute, and 
K = a. constant to be determined by experiment (see also .\n. 
98). In Lewis' experiments, made on cast-iron worms and worm 
wheels, running in an oil bath, it was found that the limiting value 
of K, i.e., where cutting began, was about 1,500,000. Smith and 
Marx* quote corresfjonding pressures and velocities, attributed 
to Stribeck, obtained with hardened steel worm and bronze 
worm wheel running in an oil balh, which give an average allow- 
able value of 690,000 for K. Bach and Roser, experimenting with 
soft-steel worms and bronze worm wheels, succeeded in carrying 
a pressure of 800 pounds at a velocity of 1,700 feet per minute, 
which gives JC = 1,360,000. It would appear, therefore, tJiat for 
average conditions and bath lubrication of the worm it will be 
safe, for velocities up to 1,500 feet per minute, to lake 

WV ^ 750,000 (14) 

The above discussion has reference to worms as ordinarily con- 
structed with straight-sided threads, Mr. Robert Bruce f has 
shown that if the sides of the worm are made con-cave a much 
greater load may be carried. With improved threads of this form 
he has succeeded in carrying 35 tons at a velocity of lao feet pCT 
minute, corresponding to A' = 6,720,000. This great gain is due. 



* " Machine Design." page 301. 
t Proceedings of Institution of MechanicaJ Engine 
the Tear 1906. 



s (British), page 57 of 
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PKMtbout doubl, 10 ihe improved lubrication obtained by what 
" practically amounis to surface contact, between the mating convex 
and concave surfaces of the teeth. 

186. Design of Worm Gearing. In general, the strength of 
the worm exceeds the strength of the teeth in ihc worm-wheel; 
and where ihe worm is made of a harder material, which is the 
usual case, the wear is greatest on the worm-wheel lecth. It 
is usually sufficient, therefore, to design the wheel teeth alone, 
considering them as simple spur gear teeth as in Art. 173. In 
the case of rough-cast, or drop-cut teeth, it must be assumed 
that the entire load is carried by a single tooth; but in bobbed 
gearing it is safe to assume that the load is distributed between 
two, or even three, teeth, depending on the number of teeth in the 
wheel. 

Example. Design a worm gear to connect two shafts which 
are 1 1 inches apart, and to transmit 7^ H,-P. The velocity ratio 
is lo be 20 to I, the worm shaft is to make 320 R.P.M., the lead 
angle is not to be less than 15°, and the worm wheel is to be cut 
with a hob. 

The solution of problems in worm gearing must, generally, 
be tentative. If the velocity ratio is to be ao to 1, the worm-wheel 
will have 20, 40, or 60 teeth, depending on whether the worm is 
single-, double-, or triple- threaded. It is difficult to obtainahigh 
lead angle with a singlivihreaded worm without making a very 
large thread, therefore a trial assumption will be made with a 
In pie- threaded worm, and 60 teeth in the wheel. Twenty inches 
may be taken as a trial diameter for the wheel, and the trial pitch 
circumference will therefore be 63 inches approximately. If the 
circumferential pitch be taken as one inch, the lead of the i^rra 
thread will be three inches, and can therefore be easily cut in a 
lathe. The corrected circumference of the wheel will then be 
60*, corresponding to a pitch diameter of 19,11". The pilch 
diameter of the worm, with the given distance between centres. 



will be 2.9*; hence the tangent of the lead angle = — ; 

0.33, or the lead angle is 18° — 15'. which is an efficient angle. 
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The number of revolutions per minute of the worm wheel will 

"120 

be - — = i6. Hence the velocity of the worm wheel at the pitch 

line = = 80 feet per minute. The total axial thrust 

12 

7j^ X 33>ooo 
on the worm will be ^ = 3,100 pounds. The velo- 

oO 

city of rubbing equals the length of one turn of the worm 
thread multiplied by the number of revolutions per minute, or 

;rx 2.0X320 ;r X 2.0 X 320 . 

V= —. i^ = — =255 ft. per mmute. 

(c(?j 18' — 15") X 12 0.95x12 *^*^ ^ 

« 

The product of velocity and axial pressure on the worm = 255 X 
3,100 = 790,000 which by equation (14) is a safe value, although 
somewhat high. 

The load may be considered as distributed between two teeth, 
and each tooth will have a face or length at the root at least equal 
to the pitch of the worm (see Fig. 164), or say 2.75''. Hence 

3,100 
the load per inch of face of tooth = -^ = 560 pounds. 

2x2.75 
From the diagram, Fig. 158, it is seen that this load corresponds 
to a fibre stress of about 5,000 pounds per square inch with i 
inch circular pitch. From equation (10) of Art. 175, however, 
it is seen that for the velocity, 80 feet, the allowable stress is 7,000 
pounds, hence the tooth has an excess of strength to- pro\dde 
against the wear, which falls heaviest on the worm wheel. 

From curve (i). Fig. 170, it is found that the efficiency is about 
90 per cent; hence the horse- power which must be supplied to 

7 • ^ 
furnish 7.1^ H.-P. at the worm-wheel shaft will be — — = 8.4H.-P. 

0.90 

= 277,200 foot-pounds per minute, or 866 foot-pounds per revolu- 
tion of the worm. The torque T, which must be applied to the 

1 1 1 r .11 1 rn ^^ X 12 , . 1 , 

worm-wheel shaft, will be i = = i»65o mch-pounds. 

2 7Z 

The depth below the pitch line of a standard tooth of one inch 
circular pitch is, from Table XXV, 0.3857 inches; therefore the 
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diameter of the worm at the root of the thread = 2.9— (2 X 0.3857) 
= 2.13'', and from equation £, page 94, the torsional stress p^ = 

— -^ = * .3 == 850 pounds per square inch, which is very 

low. The design may, therefore, be considered satisfactory if 
the worm is to be cut integral with the shaft. If, however, it is 
to be bored out and fitted over the shaft, further calculation as to 
the strength of the shaft which may be fitted is necessary. 

187. Thrust Bearings for Worms. An important frictional 
loss in worm gearing occurs in the thrust bearing, which therefore 
deserves special attention. The general discussion in Art. 104 
applies in this case. The type of bearing shown in Fig. 88 is 
much used, and of late ball bearings have met with considerable 
success in such places. 
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i88. Capacity of Flywheels. — There are two distinct types o 

flywheels; namely, ihose whose sole function is to absorb and 
redistribute energy, as noted in Articles 2, 4, and 6.2. and ihose 
which also act as a pulley or band wheel and transmit power 
continuously. When a flywheel is attached to a train of mechan- 
ism in which the supply of energy varies it tends to absorb any 
excess energy, thus ha\ing its velocity increased. When the 
work to be done is in excess of the energy supply, the wheel tends 
to furnish the deficiency at the expMise of its kinetic energy, 
with a resulting reduction of velocity. Flywheels, therefore, lo be 
effective must vary in velocity; the allowable amount of variation 
depending on the conditions of the case. Thus in engines 
drixdng electric generators, the variation from normal speed 
may be limited to one-half of one per cent, or less, while in such 
machines as pimching machines, the variation may be as great 
as twenty per cent. 

If W be the weight in pounds of a body moving with a velocity 
of V feet per second, then the kinetic energy in fool-pounds which 

Wv' 
the body possesses is JC = where g = 32.2. If the velocity 

of the body be changed from ^, to v,, the change in kinetic energy 
is the work which the body will do, or the energy it will absorb, 
depending on whether its velocity is decreased or increased. If. 
then, the work to be done or the energy to be absorbed with a 
given change in velocity is known, the necessary weight of llic 
body may be found; for if ^[ be the kinetic energy of the body 
when moving with a velocity v^, and K, be the kinetic energj- at a 
velocity v„ then the energy delivered or absorbed during a chai 
of velocity is 
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-a:, = - 



^S 



2« 



- {t;,= - 11,') 



(I) 



If the body is rotating around a fixed axis, the velocities of differ- 
ent points in the body vary as the distance of these points from the 



axis. For this c 



: the kinetic energy of the body i; 



E - K, 



W //• 



■') 



where p is the radius of gyration, and lu the angular velocity. 

I. Hence for rotating bodies equation (i) may be written 
In 



Wf/ 



1, the moment of inertia * of the body, 
/ , 



■ A', 



A-. - - (» 



(3) 



'In all cases of flywheel design the effect of the hub may be 
neglected, and in nearly all cases the effect of the arms is so small 
as to be negligible, and the rim only need be considered. When 
such is the case it is sufficiently accurate to take the mean radius 
of the rim R as the radius of gjTalion, and equation (2) becomes 
identical with equation (i) since, in general, R<» = v. In the case 
of wheels with many heavy arms, or heavy disc wheels, and where 
it is desirable to compute the inertia effect of the wheel closely, 
as in direct driving of electric generators, equation (2} or equation 
(3) is applicable. In the case of a wheel with arras whose sides 
are parallel, or nearly so, it is to be noted that the square of the 
radius of gyration of the arms or p' is very nearly equal to J^ R'. 
Hence for this case, if W be the weight of the rim and W^ the 
total weight of the arms 



R' 



-JW + y^WJ (<«,= - - 



(4) 



f Example (i). A punching machine is to make 30 strokes 
per minute and is to punch holes K" in diameter in steel plate J^" 

• The 5ludi-nl should dislinguish clearly between the moment of inertia uf a 
solid body and the rnomenl of inertia of an area. See Church's "Mechanics," Art 
II' R= 



86, page 91. In the r: 
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|ihick. Since the machine may be used for shearing also, it should 
be capable of punching a hole, or of doing the equivalent amouni 
of work in shearing, at every stroke of ihe punch, continuously. 
The bell speed is to be about 600 feet per minute, and, from 
existing machines of the same type, it is known that the efficiency 
will not exceed 85 per cent. It is required to fmd the cross- 
section of the flywheel rim. 

Let Fig. 171 represent the machine under discussion. The 
mechanism in the head, A, is a slotted crosshead;* so that the 
punch M moves with harmonic motion. Let the diagram, Fig. 
171 (a), represent the path of the pin F, in the crosshead. When 




I 



Fig. I7T (a). 



the pin is at b the punch enters the plate, and emerges from the 
lower face of the plate when the pin is at c. When the pin is at d 
the punch is at its lowest position, and has entered the die J^" ! a' ' 
the punch is withdrawn from the plate and at /is at its highest 
position. The pin, therefore, moves through an angle of 30° 
while the work of punching is being performed. 

The preliminary layout also .shows that the diameter of the 
driving pulley A^ should not exceed 18", and the mean diameter 
of the flywheel rim should not exceed 42". A preliminary 
estimate also fixes the ratio of the diameter of the pinion B 10 
the diameter of the gear C as i to 6; hence the dri\Tng shaft will 
make 30 X 6 = 180 R.P.M. The circumference of the driving 
• See "Kinematio of Machinery," by John H. B»rr, page 184. 
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pulley 



belt speed 600 



3.34 feet and, therefore, the diam- ' 



180 r8o 

eter of the driving pulley will be 13' which is well within the 
limit set. The machine makes an energy cycle (see Art. 4) 
every stroke of the punch, or every six revolutions of the driving 
shaft. While the hole is being punched the flywheel is gi\'ing up 
energy to assist the belt, and during the remainder of the cycle 
the belt withdraws the punch from the sheet, and restores the 
wheel to normal speed. 

The greatest pressure which the punch must exert on the plate 
will be at the beginning of the punching operation, and will be 
equal to the area of the mctai in shear multiplied by the shearing 



reastance; or P = 



t X - 



- X 60,000* = 70,800 lbs. If the 



belt had to exert this effort unaided, it would have to be of double 
leather 15 inches wide; hence the need of a flywheel. As the 
punch passes through the plate the shearing resistance decreases, 
until it becomes zero as the punch passes out. The average 
pressure may therefore be taken as half the maximum, and the 

lolal work performed in punching is — ' — - X - X — = 1480 

ft.-lbs. The work of withdrawing the punch from the sheet is 
small and may be considered as part of the frictional loss. Since 
ihe efficiency of the machine is 85 per cent the belt must supply 



0.8s 



= 1740 ft.-lbs. every energy cycle. The energy delivered 



by the belt per cycle is (he product of the diiTcrence of the belt 
tensions (T, - T,) multiplied by the distance through which the 
belt moves (see Art. 131). Sincethe speed of the belt is 600 feet 
per minute, and the time of the cycle is ^V of a minute, the belt 
moves a distance = ^Y^ = 20 feet per cycle. Hence {T, - T,) 20 
= 1740 or T, - T, = 87 lbs. The effect of centrifugal 
force may be neglected at this belt speed, hence equation (8), 
Art. 131, ^ves/ = 0.6/ for an arc of contact of 180° and ;' = 

#Tlie iheuing strength of a plale in punching ia about equal lo its tensile 
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0.3, where/ = the effective pull per inch of width of bell and / = 
tension per inch of width of belt on the tight side. In this class 
of machinery where excesave slipping of the belt is sure to occur, 
I should be taken at not more than 40 lbs, per inch of width; 
whence / = 0.6 X 40 = 24 lbs,, and the width of the belt 

— = 3H inches. 
24 

Since the pin, Fig. 171 (a), moves through 30°, or -^ 

revolution, during (he operation of punching, and since the 

punch makes 30 strokes per minute, the Jimc consumed during 

the operation of punching will be — X — = - — - of a minute. 
12 30 3O0 

The belt, therefore, moves 600 X jJn = i-7 ft- during the 

operation and supplies 87 X 1.7 = 150 ft.-lbs., leaving 1750 - 

150 = 1600 ft.-lbs. to be supplied by the flywheel. The dri\'ing 

shaft makes 180 R.P.M., or 3 revolutions per second and, 

therefore, since the mean radius of the wheel =21 inches, 



n 



2 X n- X 21 X 3 



33 feet per second. 



The allowable variation in \'elocity may be taken as 10 per cent, 
hence Vj = ^3 X 0.90 = 30 feet per second. Therefore, neglect- 
ing the effect of the hub and arms, the weight of the rim is from 
equation (i) 

w = 4^ = ^x 32 2x1,600 ^ j^^ 

■v'-i'' 33-30 

One cubic inch of cast iron weighs 0.26 lbs., hence the numbi 

cubic inches in the rim will be — 2_ = 2 100. The mean 
0.26 

cumfercnce of the rim = t: X 42 = 132 inches; therefore the 
2,100 , , , . ... 

cross-section = = 10 square mches, or a section tH ind 

132 

wide by 5 inches deep may be selected. 

In the above example it is quite easy to compute (he amount 
of energy to be redistributed, from the conditions of the problem. 
In the more general case this cannot be done so readily, and 
methods such as those outlined in Articles 5 and 6 of Chapter 



>bej^| 

in cir- 1 
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II must be employed, where the diagram representing work to be 
done is superimposed upon that represenling the energy supplied, 
in such a manner that the excess and deficiency may be measured. 
Care should also be exercised that the solution covers a complete 
energy cycle in order that the solution may be based on the greatest 
excess or deficiency. Thus in Fig. 2 (d) the flywheel redistributes 
energy on both strokes, but the maximum excess of effort is 
represented by K and not by K,. Again in such machines as 
internal- combustion engines with "hit-and-miss" governors, 
giving a very variable energy supply, the design of the flywheel 
may have to be based on a hypothetical performance of the 
engine covering a number of successive strokes, or in other cases 
may be based on empirical constants which are the result of ex- 
perience. 

In some machinery, such as steam engines, it is desirable 
to limit the variation in velocity to a definite amount both above 
and below the mean velocity. If v be the mean velocity, v, and 
I', the maximum and minimum velocides respectively, then it is 
sufficiently accurate for most work to take v = % ('^1 + ^i)r 
but the true relation between these quantities depends on the 
manner in which the velocity changes. For very exact work, as 
in parallel operation of alternating generators, it may be necessary 
to take this into account.* 

Example {i). Find the weight of a cast-iron flywheel neces- 
sary to limit the speed of the engine discussed in Art. 5 to a total 
variation of not more than 0.01, i.e., 0.005 above or below the 
mean speed. The wheel is also to act as a belt wheel, and the 
belt speed is to be about 4,000 feet per minute. The sides of 
the arras are to be parallel and their effect is to be considered. 

Since the engine makes 160 R.P.M., the circumference of 

the wheel = ', = 2>; feet. Therefore the diameter of the 
160 ^ 

wheel = 8 feet, which may be taken without great error as a 

mean diameter of the wheel rim, since the thickness of the rim 

will not be great. The face of the wheel should be at least 16 
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inches wide to give the necessary width of belt. A preliminary 
layout gives 6 arms, each weighing 170 pounds, or W. " 170 X 6 = 

1,020. Let « = the revolutions per second — r— and 
' 60 

radius = 4 feet; from Art. 5, £ = 4,620 foot-pounds. 



TT « = 2 ;: X ^- = 16.8 radians. 
60 

•"1 + ""i 



h^^_ 
• the 

I 



Now, -, ^ — ? and hence from the conditions of the 

problem, "i = loos'" = i-oo5 X 16.8 = 16.88; and m, 
0.995 *" = 16.7. Therefore 

(<»,' - w^^ = (16.88' ~ 16,7') = 6.1 

From Equation (4}, (W + H WJ ^ p,,^f^ ,, 
„, 2 gE W, 2 X;3.2 X 4,620 1,020 

Therefore W + Wa = 2,720 + 1,020 = 3,740 lbs., to which must 
be added the weight of the hub to obtain the total weight of the 
wheel. Since the rim is to be 16 inches wide and the mean 

diameter is to be 06 inches the thickness will be — '- -— — 

^ 0.26 X'^x 96X16 

= 2.2 inches or say 2X inches. 

189. Practical Coefficients. It is evident that the ratio of 
the energy to be absorbed, to the total energy supplied per 
energy cycle, vnQ vary in different machines, and also in the 
same machine under different conditions. Thus in the punch- 
ing machine the flywheel absorbs and redistributes nearly the 
entire energy supply per cycle, while in the steam-engine example 
the amount absorbed is about one-third the total. It is readily 
seen that in the steam engine this ratio will vary with the poinl 
of cut-off, steam pressure, weight of reciprocating parts, etc., and 
therefore, in general, tabulated values of this ratio are deceptive 
unless they refer to specific conditions. It is to be noted thai 
the weight of the flywheel is directly proportional to the energy to 
be absorbed and inversely proportional to (i*,' - v^^. The latter 
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is usually a small (luantity and. thertfore, if E is large the weight 
of the tlywhcel may be excessive, which is undesirable because 
of the cost, and also because heavy wheels bring great loads on 
ihe bearings, causing frictional losses. For this reason it is 
always desirable so to arrange the sequence of events in the energy 
supply and work to be done as to minimize the excess energy to 
be absorbed. This is illustrated in Art. 6, Fig. 5, where the area 
K may be greatly decreased (or increased) by changing the relative 
(TO.sitions of the crank pins. This procedure is of great imjKirt- 
ancc 10 avoid wheeb of great weight in large steam engines when 
variation in velocity must be closely restricted. 

The allowable variation in velocity is fixed with reference 
to the character of the work to be done. It is evident that some 
classes of work require much more constant velocity than others, 
and experience has shown what the limiis in variation of 
velocity may be for successful operation. The following limiting 

values of the proportionate variation — represent average 

practice. The particular case of direct driving of alternating 
generators in parallel must, in general, be treated with reference 
to the allowable variation per pole, and when, therefore, the 
number of poles is great the total allowable variation is corre- 
spondingly small. 



I 



TABLE XXIX 

Values of -^ 

For punching machine and similar machines. 0.10 lo 0.15 

For engines drivmjt stamps, crushers, etc o.ao 

Far engines drivinR pumpE, saw mills o oj lo o 05 

For engines driving machine tools, weaving and paper 

mills , o ois to 0.03 

Foren^esdrivingspinningmilUforcoaTsethivad o ai6 to 0.015 

Forenginesdrivingspinmng mills for fine thread . o.ai lo 0.01 

For engines driving single dynamos . 0,007 

For engines driving altcrnalors in parallel .... . . 0.003 t° "■^'"'J 



190. Stresses in Flywheels. The velocity of the rims of all 
flywheels is, from the nature of their requirements, very high. 
If the wheel is to act as a band wheel, the desirability of obtaining 
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high belt speed (.\it. 134) brings the peripheral velocity up to 
4,000 or 5,000 feet per minute. It has been shown thai ihe 
capacity of a given wheel is proportional lo the square of its 
velocity and, therefore, when the wheel is to act as a flywheel 
alone, economy in the use of material, or the limiting of the 
external dimensions, makes' high speed very desirable. Great 
care should be used in the design of such ivheels, for a flywheel 
which breaks at normal speed is exceedingly dangerous to life and 
limb, and when such wheels "explode" or break from overspced- 
ing, the results are usually very disastrous. 

Unfortunately, mathematical analysis of the stresses in fly- 
wheels and pulleys is not satisfactory or conclusive. In the case 
of small wheels cast in one piece, unknown shrinkage stresses 
of great magnitude may exist, which render useless any refined 
calculations. In large wheels built up of sections, the presence 
of joints vitiates any calculations based on the elastic theory of 
the strength of materials; and when the parts are of cast materials 
and of large sectional area, there is no assu^jice that the 
character of the material is uniform throughout. It is impor- 
tant, however, to understand fully the general character of the 
stresses even when no accurate computations can be made as to 
their magnitude. 

Consider that the rim of the wheel in Fig. 172 is free to expand 
radially, the arms exerting no restraining force in a radial direc- 
tion. If the wheel be rotated on its axis the action of centrifugal 
force is such as lo cause an outward pressure on every part of the 
rim, in exactly the same manner as in a, boiler shell acted on by 
an internal pressure (see Art. 78); the rim expanding until the 
tensile stress induced in any section A A, Fig. 172, balances the 
tendency of the wheel to separate along that seclion. If. on the 
other hand, the arras are rigidly attached to both hub and rim, 
and are so inela.stic that their stretch, under the action of the 
centrifugal pull due to their own mass and that of the rim, is 
negligible, it is dear that they may be placed so close together 
that the rim cannot exnand, and practically no stress will c 
in the rim, the centrifugal action being balanced by the stress 
the arms. 
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^B Flywheels approximating both of these conditions arc some- 
times built, but in the most usual case the arms stretch a certain 
amount and are not placed close together, so that a condition re- 
sults similar to that shown, in an exaggerated manner, in Fig, 
173. Here, the arms, though stretching somewhat, do not 
stretch enough to allow the rim to expand freely, and, therefore, 
the hoop tension is somewhat less than that in the free ring. The 
section of rim between each pair of arms is so long that it becomes 
a beam fixed at the ends and loaded uniformly by the unbalanced 

I centrifugal action; the greatest bending moment being at the arm, 
ind abending moment of half the maximum occurring at the centre 




*^ of the span. The maximum tensile stress will be the sum of the 
hoop tension and the tensile stress due to the bending action. 
The relative values of the hoop lension and bending stress will, 
evidently, depend upon the amount which the arms stretch. 
If they should stretch enough owing to their own centrifugal force, 
so that the rim expands freely, no bending action will occur; 
while if ihey are so inelastic as completely to restrain the rim, 
no hoop lension will be induced, but the full centrifugal force 
will be applied to bend the rim. With any inlcrmcdiate amount 
of stretch of the arms the rim will be held in equilibrium, partly 
by the hoop tension and partly by the restraining action of the 
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arms, the latter being a measure of the imbalanced centrifugal 
force of the rim, and of the bending stress caused thereby. Since 
the expansion of the rim is directly proportional lo the stretch of 
the arms it is clear that the hoop tension is also directly propor- 
tional to the stretch. If, for instance, the arms stretch one 
quarter the amount necessary for free expansion, the hoop tendon 
will be one-quarlcr that due to free expansion, and the bending 
stress will be proportional to three-quarters of the centrifugal 
force of the rim. The mathematical relation which exists between 
these stresses is complex, and will of course vary with the relative 
aze and shape of the rim and the arms. If the rim is of a wide 
thin section, and the arms arc few, the bending stress may be very 
serious. Professor Lanza* has shown that, with the proportions 
ordinarily used, the arm, theoretically, stretches about three- 
quarters the amount necessary for free expansion. It is also lo 
be noted that if the wheel is lo acl as a band wheel, and has a 
wide thin rim, the bending action on the arms as at B, Fig. 173, 
still further distorts the rim and increases the bending on the 
forward ade. 

Let D = the mean diameter of the rim in feet. 

Let R = the mean radius of the rim in feet. 

Let / = ihe thickness of the rim in inches. 

Let V = the velocity of the rim in feel per second. 

Let w = the weight of the material per cubic inch. 

Let I = the length of the rim between arms in inches. 

Conader a section of the rim one inch wide on the face. The 
centrifugal force per unit of length (i"), circumferentiaUy, of 

this section is c = -;; — and, therefore, by Art, 78, the total load 
Rg 

which tends to separate such a ring along a diameter is -^ — 

X 12D, and ihe unit stress in the section, if no bending exis^ 

is therefore, 



:■ 173. 
n the I 



nearly, for ir 



• Trans. A. S. M. E., Vol. XVI, page ao8. 
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The maximum bending moment in the rim occurs at the 

c? * 
arms, and its value is M = considering the rim as a 

straight beam. The stress due to this bending moment when no 
hoop tension exists is therefore, 

Me cPe 

f^'T = in (^) 

where e is the distance to the outer fibre, and /f the moment of 
inertia of the cross-section of the elementary ring. 

If now the stretch of the arms be taken as three-quarters 
that necessary for free expansion of the rim, the total unit tension in 
the rim will be 

f T,v^ cPe\ 

p''^p^ + y*p^ = {^ + ^j) • • . (7) 

if n be the number of arms in the wheel, / = , and if the 

n 

e 6 
cross-section of the rim be rectangular r = "2 whence equation 

(7) reduces to 

^ = i^ + V)=3^b + °°^5) . . (8) 

For ^ = -T» V = 88, Z> = 4 ft., and » = 6. Professor Lanza 
10 

finds the stress due to hoop tension = 575 and the stress due to 
bending == 5,060 or p the total stress = 5,635. For the same 
data equation (8) gives K^i = 581 and X/^2 == 4,600, or a total 
stress p = 5,811, which agrees quite closely. 

The above equation may be used for checking, roughly, the 
allowable stress in flywheel rims, but implicit faith must not be 
placed upon it for the reasons given in the first paragraph of this 
article, and all results obtained from this or similar formulae 
should be checked by successful practice wherever a doubt arises. 
The equation does, however, show clearly that in wheels having 



♦ See Table I, case 17. 

tit should be noted that this I is for a unit (i") of width of rim and not for 
the entire cross-section. 

27 
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Ihin rims, or few arms, the bending stress is much greater than 
that due lo hoop tension, and care should be exercised ac- 
cordingly when such wheels must run at high speed, Equadon 
(5) is often taken as a basis for the deagn of flywheels, using, 
therewilh, a large factor of safety to cover uncertainties. If ^1 
in equation (5) be taken as 1,000 (a factor of safety = 20), then 
V = 6,000 feet per minute, and this is found lo be a safe peripheral 
speed for ordinary cast iron wheels. It is to be noted, however, 
that this speed is safe only because experience has shown it to be 
so, and not, as will be seen, because the stress is necessarily as 
low as 1,000 pounds. 

Example. Compute the stress in the rim of ihe cast-iron 
flywheel discussed in example (2) of .\rt. 188, assuming that the 
arms stretch three-quarters the amountnecessary for free expansion 

of the rim. Here n = 6, t = 2.2, /) = 8 and v = —^ 

.-. from (8), p = sv'y—^ + 0.025) = 

3 X 66.6' f 7i + 0,025! = 1,668 lbs. per sq. in. 

The stress, if based on equation {5), would be 444 poundsj 
square inch. 

When a flywheel is being accelerated from rest, or when the 
energy supply is suddenly cut off. as il may be in a steam en^ne, 
the arms may be called upon lo carry [he full torque load. Each 
arm of a wheel with a very stiS rim approximates a cantilever 
beam fixed at one end, free but guided at the other, and car- 
rying a concentrated load at the free end (see Table I, case 7). 
If the rim is thin and flexible, the arms approximate a simple 
cantilever loaded at the free end. In addition, the arm is sub- 
jected to a tensile stress due to the centrifugal action of its own 
weight, and that part of the rim which it supports, so that appar- 
ently equadon M (Table VI) applies. The direct stress is 
difBcult to compute, however, and since the bending stress in 
the ^mple cantilever is twice that of a cantilever with the free end 
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guided, it is conadered sufficiendy accurate to compute (he arm 
as a simple cantilever and neglect the direct stress. 

Let P = the greatest force due to the belt pull at the rim. 
Let a = the length of the arm. 
Let K = the number of arms. 
Then from / (Table VI) : 

Pae 
P-^^ (9) 

from which the stress p, or the moment of inertia /, may be 
determined. The stress allowed should not exceed 2,000 pounds 
per square inch, for cast iron, on account of the uncertainties 
of the case, and a lower value is sometimes desirable. The 
statement sometimes made that the arms should be as strong 
against bending stress as the shaft is against torsional stress, is 
misleading as, in general, shafts are designed for stiffness, and 
not for torsional strength. The shaft of a steam engine may 
liave to be very large to avoid excessive deflection and, as a 
consef|uence, may have great excess of torsional strength. 

191, Construction of Wheels. Flywheels and band wheels, 
for velocities below 5,000 feet per minute, arc usually made of 
cast iron on account of low cost. For higher velocities steel 
castings are used, and in extreme cases wheels made of steel 
plates, or wire-wound wheels have been constructed. Equation 



(5) may be w 



■\v = 1.64 *li 



The allowable unit tensile 



strength divided by the weight per cubic unit is, therefore, a 
measure of the value of the material for this purpose. For this 
reason some woods are superior lo cast iron for wheel rims, and 
cast-iron wheels which have burst have been successfully re- 
placed with wheels having rims made of wood.* 

Difficulties in transportation limit the diameter of wheels 
cast in one piece to about ten feet, and the diameter of wheels 
cast in two parts to about twenty feet. Wheels from about six- 
teen feet in diameter upward are usually made in several sections. 
Small flywheels and band wheels are usually cast in one piece, or 
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made in two parts for convenience in erecting. In either of the 
latter cases unknown shrinkage stresses will most probably exist. 
These shrinkage stresses are someiimes relieved by casting the 
hub in several pieces, each piece being cast integral with one or 
more arras. The openings between the parts are afterward filled 
with lead, and rings are shrunk upon the hub to hold the parts 
in place. Experience shows that solid cast-iron wheels, when 
properly proportioned, are safe up to 6,000 feet per minute which, 
fortunately, is also about the hmit of efficient belt speed. If, how- 
ever, the wheel has a very wide thin rim it cannot be considered 
safe at this speed, particularly if balance weights are attached lo 
the rim between the arms, thus increasing the centrifugal bending 




force. If joints exist in the rim, their relative strength must be 
considered. Band wheels of wrought-steel construction can now 
be obtained up lo about 4 feet in diameter; they are light and 
strong, and are rapidly coming into favor. 

Where speeds above 6,000 feet per minute are necessat)*, 
wheels such as shown in Fig. 174 are sometimes built. Here 
the rim and hub are of cast iron, each cast in one piece, and tfie 
spokes are of steel. The spokes are placed in the mould, and 
the metal poured around them, so that on cooling they are gripped 
very firmly. The spokes arc placed close together so that there 
is practically no bending of the rim, and the rim is also prevented 
from expanding freely. Wheels of this construction are used for 
large band saws at velocities above 10,000 feet per minute, 
under heavy scr\'ice, with perfect success. 
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H| In Fig. 175 the rim is c^t separately in one or more pieces. 

^niie arms do not constrain the rim radially, but leave it free to 
expand. The stresses in the rim when cast in several pieces so 
that shrinkage is not a factor are those due to centrifugal force 
only, and the arms arc simple cantilevers. Wheels of this charac- 
ter have been used with success in rolling-mill work.* Figs. 174 
and 175 illustrale wheels which correspond closely lo the limiting 
types discussed in .\rt. 190. The construction of most wheels 
lies between these types. Fig. 176 illustrates a band wheel with 
the arms and hub cast in one piece and the rim in sections. The 
joints in the rim are simple flange joints, placed midway between 
the arms. This is the most dangerous location possible, on 
account of the added bending effect due to the centrifugal force 




Fig. 176. 



of the flanges which add to the mass without contributing to the 
strength. The best location is at the arm, and many wheels are 
buUt thus, the arm being bohed to each segment, and the seg- 
ments themselves bolted together as well. Where the joint is 
placed between the arms, it should be about one-quarter the 
length of the span away from the arm, as at A, Fig. 176, where, 
by the theory of elasticity, the bending moment is zero. Fig. 
177 shows a heavy flywheel with an arm and a segment of the 
rim cast together. The arms are secured in the hub by means 
of fitted bolts. The hub may be solid or the flange on one side 
may be movable axially so as more firmly to clamp the 
arms. The segments are held together at the rim by means 
of links of rectangular cross-section shrunk in place. This 
construction is very common. Occasionally links are also 

* Trans. A. S. M. E., Vol. XX, page 944. 
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shrunk into recesses on the outer face of the wheel. In Fig. 178 
the segments are held together by T-headed links, sometimes 
called "prisoners," shrunk in place. The segments are joined 
at the arms, which are fastened to them by through bolls. 
This construction is simple and the machining is easier than with 
i connections. The construction of the hub is similar to 




It is endent that the manner of joining segments in built'^ 
wheels is most important. Wheels seldom fail at the hub. 
Wheels with thin, wide sections are almost always joined by 
flanges as shown in Fig. 180. When such joints are used they 
should be well ribbed for stiffness, as indicated, and the bolls 
should be placed as near the rim as possible, so that the lever 
arm a shall be as great as possible compared to the arm b (see 




Art. 63). A much better arrangement is shown in Fig. i8t, 
where an arm is placed on each side of the joint. This is par- 
ticularly applicable to wheels CJSt in two parts. It may be noted 
that thin rims are often stiffened by light circumferential ribs at 
the outer edges. Mr. A. K. Mansfield has pointed out (Trans. 
A. S. M. E., Vol. XX} that these ribs maybe a source of weakness. 
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The greatest bending moment is near the arm where these ribs 
are on the tension side of the beam. A rim having such ribs is 
not necessarily as strong against bending in this direction, as one 
of rectangular cross-section having the same area ; and when 
ribs are used the section modulus should be calculated. 

The prisoner link shown in Fig. 1 78 has certain advantages over 
the link show-n in Fig. 177. It is eWdent that the depth of the 
recesses in Fig- 177 is limited, while in Fig. 178 the slot can extend 
entirely across the section and ihe Unk can be made as wide as 
the rim ilself. Furthermore, it is possible to machine both wheel 
and link in Fig. 178 accuralely, which is difficult to do with the 
con.slruclion in Fig. 177. This permits of greater accuracy in 
computing the initial stress induced in the link by shrinking it 
in place, the importance of which has been noted in Art. 77. If 
the rim be made I-shaped,* as in Fig. 182, the links can be so pro- 
portioned that the joint will be as strong as the rim proper or 
even stronger. 

While, evidently, the relative strength of the joint com- 
pared to the solid rim will vary with the exact proportions selected, 
average practice gives the following apparent values: 

Flanged joint, bolted, midway between aims 15 

Flanged joint, bolted, at end of anns 50 

linked joint as in Fig. 177 60 

Linked joint as in Fig. 1 78 , 65 

Linked joint osin Fig, iSj i 00 

Solidrim i .00 

It must not be inferred from the above that a solid 
rim is necessarily the best; as, obviously, a wide thin rim 
with unknown shrinkage strain may not be as safe as a narrow 
deep rim of the same sectional area if held together by a good 
Joint. 

For extreme velocities, wheels built up of steel plates, or 
wheels with rims made of plates fastened to a central spider made 
of steel casting.';, are now used. Fig. 179 shows a flywheel of the 
latter type used in rolling-mill work (see Power, Feb. 4, 1908). 
The rim is made of laminations held to the spider by dovetails, 

• See Trans. A. S- M. E., \'aL XX, pngc 944. 
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as shown, the laminations being assembled with overlapping 
joints. Heavy outside plates clamp the whole structure together 
by means of through bolts. In the particular case noted above, 
the velocity of the wheel rim is 250 feet per second. Descriptions 
of a number of examples of such wheels arc to be found in Ihc 
Transactions of ihe A. S. M. E., the magazine Pauvr. and other 
periodicals. WTieels for grcal speed have also been constructed 
by winding the rim with many turns of steel wire. 

The rotors of some forms of electric generators, steam turbine 
rotors, and similar revolving members are often loaded as shown 
at W. Fig. 176. Such loads add to the centrifugal force acting 
on the rim, but do not add to the strength of the rim. Due al- 
lowance should be made in such cases; particularly if the load 
or loads are placed near a Joint as shown in Fig. 176, The 
teeth of gear wheels constitute such a load, and if the wheel is large, 
and the peripheral speed high, this should be considered. Balance 
weights, placed between the arms, should be carefully considered, 
especially when the rim is ihin and the velocity high. 

192. Experiments on Flywheels. The best experimental data 
upon the strength of flywheels are from tests conducted by 
Professor Benjamin and reported to Ihe A. S. M. E.* While 
these experiments were made to determine the bursting speed of 
small cast-iron wheels only, and throw no light on the increase of 
stress with an increase of speed, they are very \'aluable as indicat- 
ing the manner in which various types of wheels fail. Being 
conducted on small wheels, due allowance must be made for the 
diSerence in quality between the metal of small and large castings 
in estimating probable bursting stresses. These experiments go 
to show that solid cast wheels will burst at a periplieral velocity 
somewhere near 400 feet per second, and such wheels are safe only 
at a velocity of not more than too feet per second. Rim joints 
midway between the arms, particularly the common flange joints, 
were found to reduce the strength materially. The strength 
of various joints was found to be about as tabulated in Art. 191. 



• See Trans., VoU. XX and XXIII. 
Benjamin. 



c also "Macbini: Design," by < 
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lExtra loads, such as balance weights located between the arms, 
Iwere found to be very dangerous, on account of the added bending 
leffect. 

193. Rotating Discs. If the radial depth of a wheel rim be 
great compared to its axial width, the equations deduced in the 
preceding articles do not apply, the difference being analogous 
to that existing between thick and thin cylinders. Mathematical 
analysis of the stresses in a rotating disc, in common with those 
existing in thick cylinders under internal pressure, are complicated 
and not altogether satisfactory. Experimental data, corroborat- 
ing the theories, are also lacking. A full mathematical treatment 
of these stresses is beyond the scope of this treatise, and only 
enough will be inserted to show the general character of the 
I problem. 

When a disc of uniform thickness is rapidly rotated on its 
I axis, the principal stresses induced are a tangential tension, and 
I -a radial stress, at every point in the disc. 

Let f, = the outer radius of the disc in inches. 
= the inner radius of the disc in inches. 
= the radius at any point. 

= Poisson's ratio = 'A for steel and J< for cast iron. 
' A'' = revolutions per minute, 
w = weight of one cubic inch of the material. 
p = the tangential stress at any radius r. 
p' = the radial stress at any radius r. 
Then it can be shown* that for a flat disc of uniform thickness, 
Khaving a hole at the centre of radius r„ 



•n 



Bid p^ = o.ooooo355wN^\_{i + i-}\r,' + r,' — ^ 

For a solid disc 

p - o.ooooo3S5wiV' [ (3 + ■*) rj' - (i + 3 ■*) ^^l 
and p' - 0.0000035s w N* [ (3 + i) (fi' - r') ] 



•See "Theoiy of ihe Steam Turlrine," by A. Jude, pngca tm and 104. The 
otBtion and units have been changed to conrspond with those used in this tert. 
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It is to be noted that the radial stress is less at any point than 
the corresponding tangential stress; and an examination of 
equation (11) shows that this tangential stress is a ma^mum al 
(he surface of the bore and a minimum at the outer periphery, 
At the surface of the bore or where r = r, the stress 

f = 0.00000355 -.V^ (3 + ^) (2 r.' + O -{I + 3J)r,T 

If now ri be taken so small that r,' is negligible, it appears* 
that the tangential stress is 

^= 2 X o. 00000355 "-iV'f (3 + ^)rt\ 

which is just twice that obtained by making r = o in equation 
(13). The effect of even a ^ery small hole at the centre of a 
rotating disc is, therefore, to increase the stresses greatly. 

Example. A circular steel saw X inch in thickness and 80 
inches in diameter has a hole 4 inches in diameter in the cenlre 
and runs at the rale of 500 R.P.M. Determine the tangential 
stress at rim and also at the bole. 

Here N = 500, w = 0.28, ^ = yi, r, = 40, and r, = 2. 
Whence in (11) making r = i-j -= 40 the tangential stress at the 
rim is 

p = 0.00C00355 X 0.28 X Soo'[(3 + M) (40' + 2* + 2^ 
(i + I) 40*] = 535 lbs. per sq. in. 
and at the hole making r = r, = 2. 

p = 0.00000355 X 0.28 X 5oo"[ {3 + }i) (40* + 2' + 40*) 
(1 + i) 2'] = 2,643 lbs. per sq. in 

The foregoing equations, {11) to (14), are deduced on the 
hypothesis that the material is perfectly elastic and homogeneous. 
It is clear that they cannot be intelligently applied to built-up 
A'heels of the disc type, and must also be applied with caution to 
brittle materials. They are of great value, however, in showing 
the general character of these stresses and the location of the 
greatest stress, thus indicating the shape which discs should ha\-e 
for uniform strength; for a brief reflection will show that such 
discs must be thickened at the centre to reduce the stress at thai 
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point. For complete mathematical analysis of discs of dififerent 
shapes, reference may be made to the various works on the steam 
turbine. It is evident that great care should be used in selecting 
and working the material for high-speed discs. Rolled sheets 
are not good for very high speeds on account of their seamy 
structure, which is conducive to incipient cracks, and cast ma- 
terials of brittle structure must be of first-class quality. Discs 
forged down from much thicker ingots give the safest construction. 

References: 

"The Theory of the Steam Turbine," by A. Jude. 

"Steam Turbines," by L. French. 

"The Steam Turbine," by Dr. A. Stodola. 
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194. Stresses in Machine Frames. Since machine frai 
must, in general, receive the reactions from ihe forces applied 
to the various moving members by the energy transmitted, it is 
obiious that the stresses induced in frame members are, in most 
cases, very complex and beyond mathematical analysis. If it is 
essential that the moving members be held in accurate alignmeni, 
as in the case of machine tools, the predominating requirement 
for the frame is slifftifss and not strength. For these reasons 
the design of machine frames. in general, mu.st be gov'erned largely 
by judgment and experience, ihc cases where compiete mathe- 
matical analysis is possible being rare. However. e\-en in cases 
where judgment must be the guide, it is not only helpful, but 
sometimes necessary to check, as closely as possible, ihe stresses 
in certain important sections, by applying those fundamental 
formulie of Table VI, page 94, which apparently fit the circum- 
stances. In all cases, what may be termed a "'qualitative 
analysis" of the frame is \'ery desirable as a guide in properly 
distributing Ihe material, and in determining the forms of the 
various sections. 

If the character, value, and line of action of every force acting 
upon a given section are known, the stresses in the section can be 
determined by applying the fundamental requirements for static 
equilibrium of the section, namely: — 



(a) The algebraic siun of all horizontal component forces 

must = o. 

(b) The algebraic sum of all vertical component forces must 

= o. 

(c) The algebraic sum of all the moments must = o 
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The stress, in any direction, at any point, will be the algebraic 
sum of all the stresses acting in that direction, at that point, as 
found by appl>nng (a), {b), and (c). It is impossible to make a 
classification of machine frames that would be of any service, but 
the principles will be illustrated by applying them to typical cases. 
It is to be noted that it is seldom possible to find the required 
dimensions of a section, directly, by solving the particular equa- 
tions from Table VI which apply; but, in general, the section 
must be assumed from the conditions given, and then checked 
for strength or stiffness. 

Fig. 183 illustrates a type of frame which is quite common 
and known as an open frame. It is one of the few types where 




Fig. 183. 



a mathematical analysis can be made with some degree of com- 
pleteness. In the case of a punching-machine frame as illustrated 
in Fig, 183, great stiffness is not essential and the design may 
be based on the strength required. Suppose the frame to be 
outlined as shown so that the dimensions of the cross-section at 
any place maybe assigned. Evidently, if the stresses are checked 
at the sections BC, DE, and FG, the strength of the frame will be 
fully determined. 

In (he section BC, whose gravity axis is at 0,, consider the 
portion of the frame above BC as a free body. It is in equilibrium 
under the action of the exterior force P, due to punching, and the 
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iniernal forces exerted upon it by the lower half of the frame. 
There are no horizontal forces. The vertical force P must be 
balanced by an equal and opposite force at the section BC. which 
induces a tensile stress uniformly distributed over tbe section, 

P 
the intensity of which is ^, = — pounds per square inch, where 

A is the area of the section. The only moment acting on the part 
is Pa, due to the action of P, which tends to rotate the upper part 
of the frame around Oi, the gra\'ity axis of the section, causing a 
resisting tension at B, and a resisting compression at C. The 
maximum intensity of these flexural stresses is given by the 
fundamental equation for flexure in beams (see J, Table VI), or 

pi = ~j— where e is the distance from O, to the outer fibre 

and /[ is the moment of inertia of the cross-section around the 
axis O,. The greatest tension will therefore be at £ and its value 

will be P =- Pi + Pi = -7- + ■ ' . which is equation M of 

Table VI. This is, therefore, a case of combined flexure 
direct stress, which is fully discussed in Art. tg, Chapter III. 
Consider next the section DE, whose gravity axis is at 
and suppose the part of the frame at the left of DE to be a free 
body. There are no horizontal forces and the vertical force P 
must be balanced by a vertical tensile pull upon the upper part 
of the frame by the lower part. The resultant of this tensile 
pull, which is distributed uniformly over the whole section, may 
be represented by Oj K acting at the centre of gravity. This 
force may be resolved into the components HK = P, perpen- 
dicular to DE, and producing a tensile stress at right angles to 
the section and P^ = O^ H parallel to DE and producing a 
shearing stress along the section. The only moment acting upon 
the section is that due, as before, to P, whose moment arm is Op 
The tensile and compression stress due to this moment, as deter- 
mined by equation J, Table VI, may be combined wilh the direct 
stress P„ as in the section BC, to find the maximum tensile or 
compression stress. The shearing stress is 
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'here A 2 = the area of the section DE. 



This is usually small and may be neglected except near the 
ends of the beam as in the section FG (see Art. 14. Chapter III). 

Consider last the section FG. As before, there are no hori- 
zontal forces, but the vertical force P must be balanced by a 
vertical resisting force which induces a shearing stress at the 



section. The intensity of this shearing stress i, 



where A, 



is the area of the section. Since the area of the section is much 
smaller than at DE or BC. it is advisable to compute its value. 
The moment Pa, is balanced as before by the resisting moment 
of the section and the resulting stress may be computed by equa- 
tion J, of Table VI. Evidently these general principles may be 
applied to any section. 

Fig. 185 illustrates an open frame as applied to a power 
riveter. The rivet which is to be "driven" is placed between the 
dies D and D^, and pressure is applied to the movable die D, by 
means of the power cylinder R. The pressure which is applied 
may be very great (150 tons or more), and unless the jaws are 
properly designed they may spring so much that the dies will 
fail to align properly, and faulty work will result (see Art. 53). 
Stiffness and not strength is, therefore, the essential factor in 
the design; for if the parts are stiff enough they will be, in 
general, strong enough. The yielding which most affects the 
alignment is that due to the bending of the frame B, and the 
stake C, and that which may result from the elongation of the bolts 
which hold these members together. When the riveting pressure 
P is applied, the beams B and C tend to rotate aroimd the point 
O, this tendency being resisted by the tension in the bolts. The 
load which may be applied to the bolts by the force P will be 

P, ■=■ — — T ■ . If the nuts on the bolts are set up so that a 

combined total initial tension somewhat greater than P, is induced 
in the bolts, the stretching of the bolts, and the consequent open- 
ing up between the frame and the stake, will be negligible. 
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(See Art, 60 and Fig. 43 and also Art. 77O The iniensUy of 
stress in the bolts should not exceed 6,000 pounds per square inch. 
The upper part of ihe frame, B, approximates a cantilever of 
uniform strength of length a. (See Art, 15 and Case i of Table 
II.) The majtimum deflection which occurs at D may, therefore, 
be computed and the maximum stress which occurs at £F may 
be checked by Equation / of Table VI. The stake, C, approxi- 
mates a cantilever of uniform cross-seclion, and may therefore be 




treated in a similar manner. (See Case i, Table I, and Equation 
J, Table VI.) 

Fig. 186 illustrates a closed frame as appHed to a v-erlical 
steam engine. The back column, £, which carries the cxosshead 
guide is of cast iron, while the front columns, C, are of steel. It 
is required lo check the stresses in these columns when the piston 
is ascending and also when it is descending, the rotation of the 
engine to be taken in a clockwise direction as indicated. 

When the piston is ascending, the steam pressure tends lo 
draw the cylinder and bed closer together. This tendency is 
resisted by P' , the combined thrust on aU the columns, the vertical 
component of which must equal P, the tolal steam pressure on the 
piston. It may be reasonably assumed that the back column 
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carries one-half of Ihe total thrust, and that each of the front 

P' 

columns carries one-quarter. The thrust of the back column, — , 

may be resolved into components perpendicular and parallel to 



horizontal component R tends to spread the foot of the column 

outward and induce a bending stress in it. The column should, 

therefore, be secured to the bed by fitted bolts, or, if the bolts 

are loose in the holes, the foot should be well dowelled to the bed; 

or, better still, the foot should fit against a ledge cast on the bed 

plate. R will then be balanced by an equal and opposite reaction 

at the feet of the front columns, thus setting up a negligible tension 

in the bed and leaving a compressive force only on the column. 

By similar reasoning each front column is subjected to a com- 

P' 
prcssive load — and the total horizontal component R is balanced 

by that of the back column through the bed. 

The tension or compression in the piston-rod and connecting- 
rod, cither ascending or descending, have a resultant R' normal 
to the guide, which may have a large value where the connecting- 
rod is short compared to the crank. This resultant tends to 
bend B, and hence C also, in a left-hand direction, the bending 
being resisted by the fastenings at the feet. The columns and 
cylinder, however, constitute a very stiff structure, and except 
where the frame is made up of light construction this effect may 
be neglected. This reaction, R', however, also bends the column 
B locally, that is as a beam cncastre at 5 and N, the effect of R 
being greatest when the crosshead is near half stroke. (See 
Case 18, Table I.) If then it be desired to check the central 

P' 
section VV of the column, the long column stress due to — must 

be added lo the flesural stress due to R' . The sum of these 
stressoe should not, of course be greater than the allowable stress 
for the* material used. The columns, C, need only be checked 
as long columns (see equation JV, Table VI). 
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When the piston is descending the steam pressure tends to 
separate the bed and the cylinder. The reactions at M and N 
are reversed in direction and the columns are put in tension, the 
horizontal components inducing negligible compression in the 
bed. The most dangerous section in this case will be under R' 

P' 
and the stress will be that due to — plus the tensile stress due to 

2 '^ 

the bending effect of R'. The fastenings of the columns to the 
cylinder and to the bed plate must, of course, be sufficiently strong 
in tension to resist the force tending to separate the cylinder and 
bed. 

In the foregoing examples the lines of action of all forces 
acting on the section considered, lay in a plane of symmetry of 
the section, and the section tended to rotate around a gravity 
axis at right angles to this plane. While this is the most usual 
case, occasionally the force or forces acting are not in a plane of 
symmetry. Thus Fig. 187 may represent the cross-section of the 
column of a radial drilling machine, in which it is required to 
check the stresses when the force P, due to drilling, is in the 
position shown. If C be the centre of gravity of the section, the 
tendency to rotate will be around the axis .Y' A"' at right angles to 
PC, the arm of the force P, and the resistance of the section against 
such rotadon will be measured by the moment of inertia of the 
secdon with reference to this axis. The maximum tensile and 
compressive stresses will occur at the fibre farthest removed from 
X' X' or at M and A', the stress at M being tensile when the 
direction of P is upward to the plane of the paper, and com- 
pressive when its direction is downward. The centre of gravity, 
C, may be located readily, by finding the intersection of any pair 
of gravity axes. If the section has an axis of symmetry, as VV, 
Fig. 187, it is necessary only to find the axis at right angles to UV. 
This is most readily done graphically as follows: Di\ide the 
section into small areas, as shown by dotted lines at .vxin Fig. 187, 
From the centre of gravity of each area draw parallel lines ab. 
be, cd, preferably at right angles to the known axis UV. In Fig. 
187 (a), lay off AB, BC, etc., proportional to the respective areas 
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whose gravity axes are ab, be, etc. Take any pole O and draw 
AO, BO, etc. From any point on ab, draw ao indefinitely, parallel 
to AO. From the same point draw ob parallel to OB. From the 
intersection of ob and be draw co parallel lo CO, and from its 
intersection with cd, draw ad parallel to OD. The intersection of 
ao and od locates the graiaty axis XX {see also Art. 120). It is 
endcnt that this method may be applied when both axes are un- 
known. 

The moment of inertia of the section around X' X' may be 
most readily found by transforming the area of the figure into 
an equivalent figure with RP as a base, as follows : Draw lines. 
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Fig. 188 (b). 



X" X", parallel to X' X', and plot the intercepts made by it 
the given section, on each side of CB as ordinates of an equi- 
valent section, shown in Fig. 1S7 by the dotted line L. The 
accuracy of [he work may be checked with a plammeter, as it is 
evident that the area of the irajisformed section will be equal to 
■that of the original. Divide this equivalent figure into approxi- 
Xnate rectangles, by hnes drawn parallel to X' X' , as shown at 
r. Then the moment of inertia of r around the axis .V .V will 
be its moment of inertia round its own gravity axis parallel to 
X' X', plus its area into the square of the distance between these 
axes. The sum of the moments of inertia of all such small areas 
will be the required moment of inertia of the section. 
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195. Distribution of Heta! in Frames. Machine frames are 
usually made of castings, on account of their complicated shapes, 
cast iron being the material most used, while steel castings are rap- 
idly coming into use for se\'ere work. In addition to the stresses 
induced in the frame by the energy transmitted by the machine, 
it may also be subjected to se\-ere accidental stresses due to such 
causes as shrinkage, or the setding of a part of the foundation. 
Both these classes of stresses are, in general, v'cry complex and gen- 
erally beyond mathematical analysis, and the problem must fre- 
quently be left to the judgment of the designer, especially if stiffness 
is a large factor. Economy in the use of metal, however, demands 
that its distribution throughout the frame shall be in accord 
with the best analysis possible, and, therefore, the general prin- 
ciples governing the forms of sections must be kept in mind. 

The most trying stresses to which a frame may be subjected 
are torsion, flexure, or a combination of these. It has been noted 
in Art. 12 that the hollow section (Fig. 7) is most effective for 
resisting torsion, and, if this be the predominating stress sections 
such as arc shown in Fig. 7. or modified sections as shown in Fig. 
187, are correct. It was also notM in Art. ig (Fig. 10) that in 
the case of cast iron, or other metal whose tensile strength is 
much less than its compressive strength, a great saving of material 
is cllected by massing ihe metal on the tension side as shown in 
Fig. 188 (a); thus making the tensile and compressive stresses more 
in proportion to the strength of the material. If then the pre- 
dominating stress in a frame is simple flexure (in a ^ven plane.', 
a section like that shown in Fig. 188(a) is allowable, but if , in 
addition, torsional strength must be withstoo<i, or if the plane of 
flexure may change, a section similar to that shown in Fig, 188 (h; 
is better design, since it combines the merits of bolhFigs, 187 and 
188 (a). Sometimes it is better to make the section so large that 
the flexural stress can be safely withstood by a wall of uniform 
thickness, as in Fig. 187, as the construction of the pattern is 
simpler and the shrinkage stresses less serious than in such sec- 
tions as shown in Fig. 188. The metal in the walls will be much 
sounder, also, as the thick sections of Fig. 188 are very likely to 
have a porous interior, due to shrinkage. Cast-iron parts more 
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than four or five inches thick are almost sure to be defective in 
this manner. The walls of such sections as shown in Fig. i88 
should taper uniformly from ihe ihick part to the thin parts, and 
all comers should be well rounded, and filleted, to minimize as 
far as possible the concentration of shrinkage stresses. Thin 
wide flanges or webs should not be cast integral with thick heavy 
parts, as unequal shrinkage and porosity are sure to result. This 
is especially true of ihin ribs cast on the tension side of large 
sections, as the edge of ihe rib is liable to crack through shrinkage, 
thus starting rupture across the entire section. Small brackets 
or other attachments of ihin sections should never be cast on a 
large frame, as ihey seldom cast well. A section of moderate 
thickness is often stronger than a thicker one, since the greatest 
strength of cast iron is in the outer skin. It should also be re- 
membered that even when a frame is both strong and stiff enough 
to do the rec|uired work at low speeds, it may not have mass 
enough to absorb the \ibrations set up when running more 
rapidly. This may call tor more metal in the frame than is 
diclated by other requirements. Openings for supporting or 
removing cores should be placed near the graxily axis so as 
to reduce the strength as little as possible (see Fig. 191). 

196. Attachments and Supports. The general appearance of 
a machine is affected more by the outline of the main frame than 
by that of any oilier member. This outline should, therefore, be 
clearly shown, and not obliterated at places by the various attach- 
ments which restrain the moving parts or support the frame. 
In Fig. 183 is shown the outline of a frame in which the various 
sections have been proportioned in accordance with the loads 
brought upon them, and the various bosses A'' and Ihe support S 
appear as attachments to the main member. Fig, 184 illustrates 
the same machine with the attachments merged into the main 
member, thereby destroying the character of the design, and also 
making it more difficult to judge of the relative strength of various 
sections of the frame. 

The form of an attachment will, of course, be governed by 
the service it is required to render and the manner in which it 
is loaded and supported. If the outline of the attachment is 
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based on theoretical considerations, care should be exercised 
that all the modif)ring influences are duly considered. Thus 
if parabolic outlines are given to an attachment, such as the 
housings H for supporting the tool in Fig. 192, the upper end of 
the housing must be modified from the theoretical parabolic 
outline indicated by the bending effect of the force P, so as to 
provide for the shearing effect at the upper end, which is fre- 
quently neglected. (See also Article 15.) 

If the frame rests directly on the floor its outlines should be 
carried down to the floor in such a manner as will give an appear- 
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Fig. 190. 



ance of stability. Thus Fig. 189 shows such a machine frame 
on which the vertical outline of the back of the frame is undercut. 
Fig. 190 shows the same machine with the outline carried 
straight to the floor and the improvement in appearance, so far 
as stability is concerned, is ob\ious. Fig. 191 shows the outline 
of a planing machine in which the upright, U, is carried to the 
floor at V, in the form of a leg. This construction is not correct, 
as f/ is an attachment to the bed, designed to resist the force of 
the cut and transfer it to the bed, which should itself be stiflF 
enough to withstand all such stress thus brought upon it. 
Any settling of the foundation might affect the alignment of 
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U and hence the arrangement shown in Fig. 192 is more nearly 
correct. 

In large machines the frame usually rests directly on the 
foundation, and should have sufficient stiffness to resist distortion 
due to ihe settling of the foundation, since the latter is very 
difficult to avoid. In smaller machines the frame is carried on 
supports, which may be of two general types, (o) cabinet or box 
pillar supports (Fig. 192), and (6) legs as shown in Fig. 193, 
The choice of support will, of course, depend on the type and 
size of the machines. In any case the number of points of 
support should be as few as possible. If the machine can be 
supported on three points it is evident that the frame cannot be 
affected by settling of the foundation. It is difficiilt, in general. 
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to obtain three-point support, but it is seldom necessary to ]>lace 
supports as close together as in Fig. 191 (which is taken from an 
actual design), where the frame is carried on eight points. Fig. 
192 shows the same frame properly carried on box supports, 
the supports themselves being so slitf as materially to assist the 
frame and practically reducing the support to so-called two-point 
support. Small machines can often be supported on a single 
box-pillar, the overhanging parts of the frame having a parabolic 
outline as suggested in Fig. i8g. If the box pillar is of 
considerable height the sides should taper slightly toward 
the top; for if made parallel the pillar will appear wider at 
the top than at the bottom. It is preferable to use one form 
of support throughout, i.e., all box pillars or all legs, and not 
one or more of each. 
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When the frame must be supported on legs, as in Fig. 195, 
these should not curve outward as in Fig. 193, unless it is abso- 
lutely essential in order lo obtain stability. Spreading the legs 
as in Fig. 193 lengthens the distance between the reactions, R, R, 
and, therefore, increases the bending effect on the bed and legs 
as a whole. The leg shown in profile in Fig. 194 is better and 
much easier to make. The legs should be so placed that the 
outline L forms a continuation of the principal vertical outline L' 
of the frame, as shown in Fig. 194. The same remarks apply to 
the end view of the legs as shown in Figs, 195 and 196. The 
complex curves and ornate features of Fig. 195 are not only u 
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less but expensive. It is not always possible or desirable to make 
machine frames and supports with simple straight-line oudines; 
but where curves are necessary they should be as simple as 
possible; and in general the best results can be obtained by using 
arcs of circles or parabolas. Ornamentation of a fanciful nature 
is not permissible anywhere, as it really detracts from the appear- 
ance of the machine, and adds to the cost of production. Har- 
mony of design can be attained by making the various members 
of correct proportions to withstand the loads brought upon 
them, and by using the simplest and most direct design with 
smooth transition curves between straight lines which intersect 
It is a proverb in design that " what is right looks right." 
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.\ir compressor, 26 
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Anti-friction metals, 233 
Apparent factor of safety, 89 
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Babbitt metal, 233 
Ball bearings, 277 

allowable load on, 282 
Bands, thin, 205 

Barnard, Prof. W. N. (riveted fasten- 
ings), 149 
Beams, general theory of, 40 

of uniform strength, 42 
Bearing pressures on journals, table of, 

on sliding surfaces, 238 
Bearing, step, 264 
Bearings, allowable pressure on, 251 

ball, 271, 277 

collar, 264 

construction of, 243 

forms of, 239 

metals for, 233 

perfectly lubricated, 253 

radiation of heat from, 247 

roller, 271, 273 

table of proportions of, 252 

thrust, 263 
Belt, example of design of, 314 

transmission, theory of, 308 
Belting, efficiency of, 318 

weight of, 314 
Belts, coefficient of friction of, 313 

construction of, 308 

creep of, 310 

practical consideration of, 319 

practical rules for, 318 



Belts, slip of, 310 

velocity of, 317 
Bending moment, equivalent or ideal, 49 
Bevel gears, 383 
Block brakes, 355 
Boiler plate, strength of, 154 

rivets, strength of, 154 
Bolts, allowable stress in, 176 

efficiency of, 172 

experiments on the strength of, 170 

for reinforcing castings, 207 

initial tension in, 169 

location of, 181 

Professor Sweet's experiments on, 
181 

resilience of, 178 

resultant stress in, 172 

straining action in, 168, 169, 172 

stud, 163, 164 

tap, 163, 164 

through, 163, 164 
Brakes, block, 355 

coefficient of friction for, 363 

differential, 359 

friction, 355 

strap, 357 
Briggs* system of pipe threads, 168 
Butt joints in plates, 138, 146 

Cap screws, 163 

Carman, Prof. A. P., experiments on 

tubes, 218 
Carrying strength, 89 
Chain drums and sheaves, 340 

Renold, Morse, 348 

roller, block, stud, 345 
Chains, 338 

conveyor, 344 

for power transmission, 344 

proof test of, 340 
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Chains, silent, 545 

strength of, 340 

weldless, 340 
Clavarino's formula, 223 
Clutches, allowable pressure on, 363 

band, 362 

coefficient of friction for, 363 

conical, 359 

disc, 361 

friction, 359 

magnetic, 363 

radially expanding, 360 

shaft, 301, 305 
Coefficient of elasticity, 34 

of friction for screws, 184 
Coefficients of friction for brakes and 
clutches, 363 

of friction for friction wheels,. 353 

of friction of pivots, 269 
Collar bearings, 264, 267 
Columns, eccentric loading of, 73 

or long stmts, 61 
Compression and torsion, combined, 57 

in machine elements, 36 
Conservation of energy, 3-6 
Constraining surfaces, materials of, 232 
Continuous system of rope-driving, 329 
Cotters, stresses in, 198 
Coupling, flange shaft, 303 

Hook's, 304 

Oldham, 304 
Couplings, flexible shaft, 306 

shaft, 301 ^^ 

Crank-effort diagram, 20 
Cycloidal gear teeth, 365 
Cylinders, thick, 223 

thin, 211, 215 

Deflection of rop>es, 332 

table of, :^:^:^ 
Deformation, work of, 77 
.Differential brake, 359 
Discs, rotating, 425 

Efficiency, absolute, no 
definition of, 6 
general theory of, 109 
mechanical, no 
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of bolts, 172 

of riveted fastenings, 141 

of screws, 157 

of square- threaded screws, 157 

of triangular-threaded screws, 162 
Efficiencies of machine elements, 113 
Elastic limit, 34 

resilience, 77 
Elasticity, coefficient of, 34 
Energy cycle, 6 

in air compressor, 26 

in steam engine, 16 
Energy problems, 6 

redistribution of, 29 
Euler's formula for columns, 6a 

Factor of safety, 35, 88 

on boiler work, 155 
Factors of safety, table of, 91 
Fairbaim, Sir Wm., experiments on 

flues, 217 
Fatigue of materials, 8a 
Feather keys, 196 

Feathers, table of dimensions of, 197 
Flanges, pipe, 226 

Flather, Prof., on rope drives, 323, 324 
Flexure and direct stress, 58 
torsion combined, 43 

in machine elements, 40 
Flues, 211 

Flywheel rim joints, 42a 
Flywheels, 406 

coefficients of fluctuation, 412 

construction of, 419 

experiments on the strength of, 424 

general theory of, 406 

stresses in, 413 
Force fits, 200 

practical considerations in, 204 
stresses due to, 201 
Forces acting on machines, 6, 9, 3 1 
Friction, apph'cations of, 350 

clutches, 359 

coefficient of, 97, 99, 104, 105 

general theory of, 96 

laws of, 98 

of circular surfaces, 97 
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Friction of dry surfaces, 98 
of flat surfaces, 97 
of lubricated surfaces, 99 
of triangular threads, i6a 
of screws, 157 
of rolling, 99 
static, 100 

summary of general laws of, 109 
wheels, allowable pressures on, 352 

coefficients of friction for, 353 

forms of, 350 

materials for, 352 

power transmitted by, 353 

wedge-faced, 354 
work of, 97 
Furnace flues, corrugated, 222 

Gear teeth, allowable stresses in, 386 

cut, 369 

cycloidal, 365 

Fellows system of stub, 390 

Hunt system, 390 

involute, 365 

machine moulded, 369 

methods of making, 369 

proportions of, 368, 370 

shrouding of, 389 

strength of, 376 

stub, 390 

wear on, 388 

width of face of, 388 
wheels, forces acting on, 373 

mortise, 371 

rawhide, 372 

strength of rims and arms, 391 
Gearing, efficiency of spur, 392 
general principles of, 364 
helical or twisted, 392 
herring-bone, 393 
intercJiangeable systems of, 366 
screw, 395 
skew-bevel, 395 
spiral, 395 

standard forms of, 366 
strength of twisted, 393 
worm, 395 
Gears, allowable speed of, 387 
bevel, 383 



Gears, rawhide, allowable load on, 389 
Gordon's formula for columns, 67 

Helical gearing, 392 
Hindley worm, 398 
Hobs and bobbing, 397 
Hoisting mechanism, 9, 29 
Hook's coupling, 305 
Hooks, hoisting, 341 

strength of, 341 

table of proportions of, 343 
Hoops, 205 

Hunt, C. W., on rope driving, 325 
S3rstem of gear teeth, 390 

Impact, shock, 78 
Imperfect lubrication, 102 
Inertia effects in general, 29 
redistribution of, 29 
Inertia forces in steam engines, 19 
Involute gear teeth, 365 

Johnson's, J. B., formula for columns, 
66 
T. H., formula for columns, 65 

Journals, bearing pressure on, 251 
design of, 245, 257 
examples of design of, 257 
imperfectly lubricated, 249 
perfecUy lubricated, 253 

Keys, draw, 192 
•• flat, 190 

forms of, 190 

saddle, 190 

stresses in, 192 

sunk, 190 

table of dimensions of sunk, 196 

Woodruff, 191 
Kinematics, 6 

Lame's formula, 223 

Lap joints in plates, 138, 145 

Lasche, experiments of, 247, 255 

Launhart's formula, 85 

Lewis', Wilfred, formula for gear teeth, 

376 
Live load, effect of, 82 
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Load, steady, dead, suddenly applied, 31 
Lubrication, imperfect, loa 

methods of, 100, 261 

of journals, methods of, 261 

of sliding surfaces, 238 

perfect, 106 

Machine attachments, 437 
design, definition of, i 
frames, 428 

distribution of metal in, 436 
stresses in, 428 
stresses in closed, 432 
stresses in open, 429 
screws, 163, 164 
supports, 437 
McBride, James, experiments on effi- 
ciency of bolts, 172 
Mechanical advantage, 28 

efficiency, no 
Mechanism, definition of, 2 
Micro flaws, theory of, 83 
Moore, Prof. H. F., experiments of, 107 

on riveted fastenings, 149 
Morse chain, 348 
Multiple system of rope-driving, 329 

Oil film, 106 

in perfect lubrication, 106 
grooves, 262 
Oldham coupling, 304 

Perfect lubrication, 106 
Pipe couplings and flanges, 226 

threads, 168 
Pipes, 211, 217 

Piping, practical considerations of, 224 
Pivots, coefficient of friction of, 269 
Planing machine, 30 
Plates, thin, 228 
Power, definition of, 7 
Pulleys, 406 
Punching machine, 10, 60 

Rankine's equation for columns, 67 
Relative strength of riveted fastenings, 

141 
Renold chain, 348 



Resilience, 76 
elastic, 77 
of bolts, 178 
Ritter's formula for columns, 68 
Riveted fastenings, butt joints, 138, 146 
chain riveting, 138 
efficiency of, 141 
factor of safety in, 155 
failure of, 141 
forms of joints, 137 
general considerations, 136 
general equations for, 147 
lap joints, 138, 144 
making of, 151 
marginal strength of, 143 
practical consideration of, 149 
practical rules for, 155 
relative strength of, 141 
staggered riveting, 138 
strength of materials foi, 154 
stresses in, 139 
theoretical strength of, 144 
Riveting, machine, 153 
Rivets, diagonal pitch of, 138, 143 
pitch of, 138 

transverse pitch of, 138, 143 
Roller bearings, 271, 273 

allowable load on, 276 
Rope-driving, sheaves for fibrous, 331 

systems of fibrous, 329 
Rope transmission, theor}' of, 309, ^2^ 

(by wire), 338 
Ropes, cotton, 322 
Ropes, deflection of fibrous, 332 
fibrous hoisting, 337 
hemp, leather, etc., 322 
Manila, 322 

materials for fibrous, 322 
materials for wire, 334 
strength of fibrous, 327 
strength of fibrous hoisting, 338 
strength of wire hoisting, 339 
velocity of fibrous, 327 
wire hoisting ropes, 338 
Rotating discs, 425 

Screw fastenings, 163 
gearing, 395 
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Screw and screw fastenings, 156 
Screws, bearing pressure on, 186 
cap, 163, 164 

coefficient of friction of, 184 
design of, for power transmission, 

187 

efficiency of, 157 

for power transmission, 183 

for power transmission, efficiency 
of, 184 

forms of, 156 

friction of, 157 

machine, 163, 164 

mechanical advantage of, 183 

multiple-threaded, 184 

stresses in transmission, 186 

U. S. or Sellers standard, 166 

Whitworth standard, 166 
Sellers shaft coupling, ^c^ 

standard screws, 166 
Set screws, 163, 165 
Shaft clutches, 301 

coupling, flange, 303 

couplings, 301 
Shafts, allowable deflection of, 299 

allowable span of, 299 

factors of safety for, 289 

hollow, 300 

subjected to torsion, 288 

subjected to torsion and bending, 
290 

torsional stiffness of, 298 

whirling of, 299 
Shaping machine, energy distribution 

in, 10 
Shear in machine elements, 36 
Shock in machine members, 78 
Shrink fits, 200, 207 

practical considerations in, 204 
Shrouding of gear teeth, 389 
Sliding surfaces, 2^^ 

bearing pressures on, 238 
lubrication of, 238 
Spheres, 213 
Splines, 196 
Springs, applications of, 114 

characteristics of, 114 

flat, 116 



Springs, flat, design of, 1 19 
foims of, 116 
helical, 117 

design of, 128 
springs in torsion, 135 
spiral, 118 
laminated or plate, design of, 123 
materials of, 115 
spiral, 118 
Spur gear teeth, strength of, 376 
gearing, efficiency of, 392 
gears, allowable speed of, 387 
allowable stress in, 386 
machine-moulded, 369 
width of face of, 388 
Stayed surfaces, 231 
Steam engine, energy distribution in, 16 
Step bearing, 264 
Stewart, Prof. R. T., exp>eriments on 

tubes, 218 
Storage battery, 29 
Strain, definition of, 32 
Straining action, nature of, 32 

table of formulae for, 94 
Strap brakes, 357 
Strength of materials, table of, 93 
Stress, compoimd, 33, 40 
definition of, 32 
predominating or primary, 40 
strain diagram, 33 
working, 35 
Stribeck, Prof., experiments of, 255, 272 
Stub gear teeth, 390 
Stud bolts, 163, 164 
Sweet, Prof., method of relieving sliding 
surfaces, 237 

Tap bolts, 164 

Taylor, F. M., rules for belting, 319 

Temperature, coefficient of expansion, 

75 
stresses due to, 75 

Tension in machine elements, 35 

Thrust bearing for worms, 405 

Thrust bearings, 263 

allowable pressures on, 270 

efficiency of, 268 
Toothed gearing, angular velocity of, 365 
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Toothed gearing, classification of, 364 
interchangeable systems of, 
366 
Torsion and compression, combined, 

57 
and flexure, combined, 43 

in machine elements, 36 

Tower, Beaucamp, experiments of, 254 

Tower's experiments, 106 

Towne, H. R., experiments on hooks, 

343 
Triangular threads, efficiency of, i6a 

friction of, 1 6a 

Tubes, 211, 217 

Twisted gears, 39a 

Ultimate strength, definition of, 34 

Unions, pipe, 226 

U. S. standard screws, table of, 167 



Van Stone pipe flanges, 227 

Weyrauch's formula, 86 
Whitworth standard screws, 166 
Wire rope transmission, 333 
theory of, 334 
ropes, materials for, 334 

power transmitted by, 336 
Wohler's experiments of, 84 
Work of deformation, 76 
Working stress, 35 
Worm and worm wheel, 395 
gearing, design of, 403 
efficiency of, 399 
limiting pressures on, 4or 
limiting velocities of, 401 
velocity ratio of, 398 
Hindley, 398 
thrust bearing, 405 
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raphs. Edited by 

I Modem Halbemal 

No. 2. Synthetic Projoclivo Geomeli 



Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Uerriroan a 
S. Woo 
No. I. Hislorv oF Modem Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith, 
nelry. hy Gearge Bnice Halsted, 
1 Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 
bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No. 5. Harmonic Func- 
tions, by William E. Byerly. No. 6. Grassmaon's Space Analysis, 
by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. ProbBbillty and Theory ot Brron. 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Qualemions, 
by Alexander Mactarlane. No. 0. Differential Equationi. by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equatloos, 
by Maoilield Meirimao. No, It. FuDctlooi of a Complex Variable, 
by Thomas S Fiske. 



Merriman's Method ol Least Squares 

Solution of Equations. 8vo, 

tUcc aad Johnson'* Differential and Integral Calculua. 2 vola. in one, 

Lar«eJ3Eao, 
Calculus. .Large 12mo, 

the Real InfinitesImaJ Attalyiis of One 

Waterbury's Vest PockVl'HMd'-hiii'k of Maihi^ 



Elementary Treatise on I 
Smith's History of Modem M 
• Veblen and Lennes's lolrodi 



'Weld's Determinants 

Wood's Elements o£ Co-ordinate Geometry 

Woodwaril's Probability and Theory of Errors. . 
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MECHAMCAL EKGUTEERinG. 

MATERIALS OP ENGINEERING. STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 



•lies □! Machinery 8vo 

«chanicaL Dnwinif. .Sto. 

Abridged Ed ato, 

mt Bcd Modern Eogineeiing and the Iitlunian Cuut. . .. 
nverimmtal Engineering. 



Clerk'i Ons and Oil Engine. (New edidan is 
Compton'i Firal Lessoru in MeUl Worlring. . . 

Compton uid De Grcwdt'a Speed Lithe. 

Coalidge'i MuiubI of Drmwine 

CoolidgH and Fre. 

gioeers. . 

Cromwell'. Tre«Ii 



isn'i Elemenls ef GeenrsL Drsfting for Meclunical Ba- 

Oblong*! 

no Belt* luid Pulleys. ISm . 

ithed GcAring. . ISmOi 

luchinery Pittem Makina..., 12aW). 



Fluiden's Gear.culting UBChmeD 
Plather'i Dynanuinieteri and the 1 

Rope Driving. 

Cill'i Gu and Fuel Analyiis foi E 



Oon'i LocoT 



linery. (la PreparaticiD.) 

trady Rfifereoce Tahl« (Conversion Faclors) 

ind EUii's High Speed Dynamo Electric Machinaty. . 

ia. EnBine 

Advanced Mechanical Drawing 

Bits of Mechanical Drawing. 



MaJ^hinc Design: 

Fan I. Kinematict of Uachinerv. 

Put II. Ponn, Strength, and Proportkn 
's Mechanical Engineer's Pocket. Book. . . 



Kerr's Pow( 



Dwer Trai 



bine Design. (In Pm 

Levin's G»s Engine. (In Presi.) 

Leonard*! Machine Shop TooU and Uethodi. . 

• Loteni'* Modiim Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Doiui)..8vo, 
MacCnrd's Kinematic*; or, Pmctical Mechanjam 8vo. 

Mechanical Drawing *lo, 

Velocity Diagrams .....-..-...,--.-.. .8v( 

MaeParUnd', Standard Reduction PacMn (of Case.. Sv< 

Uahan's Industrial Drawing. (Tliompeon.) Bvc 

Mehrtena's Gas Engine Theory and Deilgn Large 12m( 

Oberg's Handbook of Small Tool! Large IZmi 

• Panhall and Hobart'a Electric Machine Deiign. Small 4to, halt lealhei 

Peele'* Compressed Air Plant (or Mines gvo 

Poole*! Calorific Power of Puel. 8vt 

• Porter's Engineering Reminiscences. IBSS to 1883. Bvi 

Reid'i Courw in Meetianical Drawing 

Richards'! Compressed Air 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism 

Schwamb and MerHll's Elements of Mechanism. . , 

Smith (A. W.I and Harx'H Machine Desicn 

Bmitb'i (O.J Prcu-working eC Metals 

Sonl's Carbureting and Combustion in Alcohol B 



sntary Macbine Dcaigs.Svo, 



Tbunton'i Animal u i 

TreaLisE on Fricll 

• Tillson't Comnleto f 

• Tiwworlhi Elemenl 
WiTTRi's Elementt of 

• W»larbufy'» V«t P 

WcUbub-i Kmcmati 



iwt Huid -book ol Uathenutlci hr Bngineen. 

^jyfilincfaM, mar. 
and thn Power of Transmi«ion. (Hsmnano — 



MATERIALS OF EIIGinEEBIHG. 



'i Lead and 21nc PiEmenls Lar»B 12aio 

jid Lkdd's Analysis of MlHd Painli. Color Pigment*, and VamiihcB. 

'■ <C. U.) Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analyiii ef SpwUJ 
sI'MakinE Allay* and Graphite Large 



Keep's Cast Iron. . 



.1 Maierials oEConatmetion. . 



8vo. S 00 



7 M 

7 sa > 



Haurer's Ttchincal Mechanic*. . . 
Ucmmui'i Mechanics of Msteriii 

* Strength of Maierials 

Helcair* StHi, A Manual fo: 
Sabin's Induslrial and Artisik 



Strmgth of Material... 
Erials of Engloeerine. . 
in-mElallic Material* of Eog 

A Treatise on Braasa, Bronaea, and Ollm Allay* and II 





n the Resistance ol Materials and an Appendix 


on 





STEAH-EIfGINES AND BOILERS. 



Chas. 



: of Pati 



e Motit 



ETof Hea 






_reighton'iSt»ni-eni[ine and other Heat Hoton 

Dawain'* "Engineering" and Electric Traction Pookat-book. . . 

Ford's Boiler Making foe Bailer Makers 

■Gebhardt'i Steam Power Plant Engineering 

Cos's Locomotive Performance 

Hemenway'B Indicator Practice and Steam-engina Boonomy.. . 
Hutlon'i Keal and Heat-engines. . . 



Mechanical 
Kent's Steam b< 



ir Economy. ■ . 



trPlan 



3 00 

I 

2 £0 {I 



MEDICAL. 

♦ Abderhalden's Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and 

Dcfrcn.) 8vo. 15 00 

von Behring's Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.) 12mo. 1 00 

Bolduan's Immune Sera 12mo, 1 50 

Bordet's Studies in Immunity. (Gay). (In Press.) 8vo, 

Davenport's Sutistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological Varia- 
tions 16mo, mor. 1 50 

Ehrlich's Collected Studies on Immimity. (Bolduan.) 8vo, 6 00 

* Fischer's PhysioIog>' of AlimenUtion Large 12mo, 2 00 

de Fursac's Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.).. . .Large 12mo, 2 50 

Hammarsten's Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.) 8vo, 4 00 

Jackson's Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry. .8vo, 1 25 

Lassar-C^hn's Practical Urinary Analysis. (Lorens.) 12mo, 1 00 

Mandcl's Hand-book for the Bio-Chemical Laboratory 12mo, 1 50 

* PauU's Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer. )..12mo, 1 25 

* Pozzi-Escot's Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.). . 12mo. 1 00 

Rostoski's Serum Diagnosis. (Bolduan.) 12mo, 1 00 

Ruddiman's Incompatibilities in Prescriptions 8vo. 2 00 

Whys in Pharmacy 12mo. 1 00 

Salkowski's Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Omdorff.) 8vo, 2 50 

♦ Satterlee's Outlines of Human Embryology 12mo. 1 25 

Smith's Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students 8vo, 2 50 

• Whipple's Tyhpoid Fever Large 12mo, 3 00 

WoodhuU's Notes on Military Hygiene 16mo. 1 50 

♦ Personal Hygiene 12mo. 1 (X) 

Worcester and Atkinson's Small Hospitals Establishment and Maintenance, 
and Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small 

Hospital 12mo, 1 25 



METALLURGY. 

Betts's Lead RefininR by Electrolysis 8vo, 4 00 

Bolland's Encyt!<M>edia of FoundinR and Dictionary of Foundry Terms used 

in the Practice of Moulding 12mo, 

Iron Founder 12mo, 

Supplement 12mo, 

Douglas's Untcchnical .Adtlresses on Technical Subjects I2mo, 

Goesul's .\Iinerak and Metals: A Reference Book 16mo, mor. 

* Il<^'s's Lead-snieltinj.; 12mo, 

Johnson's Kapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels, 

Steelniaking Alloys and Graphite Large 12mo, 

Keep's Cast Iron 8vo, 

Le Chatehcr's llii^h-tenipcrature Measurements. (Boudouard — Burgess.) 

12mo. 

Metcalfs Steel. A Manual for Steel-users 12mo. 

Minet's Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.). . 12mo, 

Ruer's ICIemeut-. of Metallography. (Mathewson) 8vo. 

Smith's Materials of .Machines 12mo, 

Tate and SiotK-'-> Fotin<iry Practice 12mo, 

Thurston's .M.itcria!-, of Ivngineering. In Three Parts Svo, 

Part I. Xon-rr.etallic Materials of Engineering, see Civil Engineering, 
page 0. 

Part II. Iron and Steel Svo, 3 50 

Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 

Constituents 8vo, 2 50 

X.'lke's Modern IHectrolytic Cupper Refining Svo, 3 00 

West's American Foundry Practice 12mo, 2 50 

.Moulders' Text Book 12mo, 2 60 
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MINERALOGY. 

Baskerville's Chemical Elements. (In Preparation.). 

Boyd's Map of Southwest Virginia Pocket-book form. 

♦ Browning's Introduction to the Rarer Elements 8vo, 

Brush's Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (Penfield.) 8vo, 

Butler's Pocket Hand-book of Minerals 16mo, mor. 

Chester's Catalogue of Minerals 8vo, paper. 

Cloth. 

♦ Crane's Gold and Silver 8vo, 

Dana's First Appendix to Dana's New "System of Mineralogy'*. .Large 8vo, 
Dana's Second Appendix to Dana's New " System of Mineralogy." 

Large 8vo, 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography 12mo, 

Minerals and How to Study Them 12mo. 

System of Mineralogy Large 8vo, half leather, 

Text-book of Mineralogy 8vo, 

Douglas's Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects 12mo, 

Eakle's Mineral Tables 8vo, 

Eckel's Stone and Clay Products Used in Engineering. (In Preparation). 

Goesel's Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book 16mo, mor. 

Groths Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall) 12mo. 

♦ Hayes's Handbook for Field Geologists 16mo, mor. 

Iddings's Igneous Rocks 8vo, 

Rock Minerals 8vo, 

Johannsen's Determination of Rock-forming Minerals in Thin Sections. 8vo, 

With Thumb Index 

♦ Martin's Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blow- 

pipe 12mo, 

Merrill's Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses 8vo. 

Stones for Building and Decoration 8vo, 

♦ Penfield's Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests.- 

8vo. paper, 

Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics of 

Domestic Production 8vo, 

♦ Pirsson's Rocks and Rock Minerals 12mo, 

♦ Richards's Synopsis of Mineral Characters 12mo. mor. 

♦ Ries's Clays : Their Occurrence, Projjerties and Uses 8vo, 

♦ Ries and Lcighton's History of the Clay-working Industry of the United 

States 8vo. 

♦ Tillman's Text-lwok of Important Minerals and Rocks 8vo, 

Washington's Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks 8vo, 



MINING. 



* Beard's Mine Gases and Explosions Large 12mo. 

Boyd's Map of Southwest Virginia Pocket-book forin, 

♦ Crane's Gold and Silver 8vo. 

* Index of Mining Enfiinecring Literature Svo, 

* 8vo. mor. 

DouKlas's Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects 12mo, 

Eissifir's Modem High Kxi)losivcs Svo. 

Goesel's Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book lOmo, mor, 

IhlsenR's Manual of Mining 8vo. 

♦ Hess Lead Smelting 12mo. 

Peele's Comi>resse<i Air Plant for Mines Svo, 

Riemcr's Shaft Sinking Under Difficult Conditions. (Coming and Pecle).8vo, 

* Weaver's Military Explosives Svo. 

Wilson's Hydraulic and Placer Mining. 2d edition, rewritten 12mo. 

Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation 12mo, 

17 
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SANITARY SCIEHCE. 



AswdatUm of StmU uid Nati 



Unting, 1906. . 



..8V0. « 

Juncslown MHting. 1907 Svo, : 

* Ba^re'l OulUoesaf Pnctical SuiiCatlon 12mo, 

SuiiUtion of a Counlry House 13rm, 

Stniutloa of Recreation Ca.RitH and Parki lamo. . 

Folwell'i Scwenie. (DeuBning. Conltniction. tnd HaioteiuuICB.]. . 

WWof -supply Bil»nemoB 



Water and Public Health 

• Modem Baths and Bath Hoiuea. 

Sanitation of Public Buildingi, . 
Huen's Clean Water and How to Ue 

Filtration of Public Water-Buppl 
Kinnicul, Wlnslow and Pntt'l Purifi 
LcBCh'a Inspection and Analyns of 

Control 

Uuon't Eia 






■ Metriman's BleniEnti o( Sanitary Enigneering. 

Ogden'i Sewer Design 

PaiKini's Ditpoul of Municipal Refuie. 

Preuott and Winslow't Elamentt of Water Bacteririogy, with Special Refer- 

• Price's Haodbooli on Sanitation. 

Richatds's Coel o( Cleannesa. 

Cost of Food, A Study in Dielariea. 

Coat of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science. 

Cost of Shelter. 

• Richards and Williams's Dietary Computer. 

Sictiards and Woodman's Air. Water, and Pood from a Sanitary Stand' 

• RIcbey'i Plumbers', Sleam-filten', and Tinnen' EditioB (BoUding 

M«h»nics' Ready Reference Series) 

Sldeal'a I^iinfection and the Preservation of ?ood 

Sewage and Bacterial Purilication of Sewage. 

Sopet's Air and Ventilation of Subways. 12no. 

Turneaureand Ruisell's Public Water-supplies. 9 " 

Venable's Garbage Crematories in America, 8 

Metboil and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Smrage 8 

Ward and Whiiiple's Preabwater Biology. (In Prea.) 

Whiuples Microscopy of Drinltine-water. 8 

* Typhoid Fever Large 12i 

i! Pure Water Larue 12i 



'» SysU 



,c Relatio 



Emmons's Geological Guide-book o( 

Inttmational Congress of Geologist 
Ferrel's Popular Treatise on the Winds. ... . 

Fitigerald's Boston Macbinisl. 

Cannett'E Statistical Abstract of .the World. 



USCELLAHEOUS. 

Rocky Mountain E 



j( Technical Prwlucla. {Winton). 




Jacobs's Betterment Briefs. A Collection of Published Papers on Or- 
ganized Industrial Efficiency 8vo. 

Metcalfe's Cost of Manufactures, and the Administration of Workshops.. 8 vo, 

Putnam's Nautical Charts Svo, 

Ricketts's History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 1824-1804. 

Large 12mo, 

Rotherham's Emphasised New Testament Large Svo, 

Rust's Ex-Meridian Altitude. Azimuth and Star-finding Tables 8vo. 

Standage's Decoration of Wood. Glass, Metal, etc 12mo, 

Thome's Structural and Physiological Botany. (Bennett) 16mo, 

Westermaier's Comr)endium of General Botany. (Schneider) 8vo, 

Winslow's Elements of Applied Microscopy 12mo. 



HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOOKS. 

Gesenius's Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament Scriptures. 

(Tregelles.) Small 4to. half mor, 5 00 

Green's Elementary Hebrew Grammar. 12mo, 1 25 
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